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SOME FRENCH SOLDIERS WHO BECAME 
LOUISIANA EDUCATORS 


? By SIMONE DE LA SOUCHERE DELERY _ 


According to an article published a few years ago by Dr. 

Stuart Grayson Noble of Tulane University,’ a change took place 

_ in the course of studies offered by the New Orleans public schools 
in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, and within a short 
while they showed a striking similarity to the French “ecoles 
centrales” (central schools). The reason for that change may be 
summed up by the title of this study: French soldiers who became 

. Louisiana educators, taking the word soldiers with a broad mean- 
ing, men who served under the Emperor Napoleon I. 


After Waterloo, many of the faithful followers of the one the 
Bourbons still called the usurper were exiled by the new govern- 
ment or freely chose to leave the kingdom to escape unpleasant 
political, social and financial conditions. Louisiana received many 
of these demi-soldes (ex-soldiers on half pay). They were men of | 
all ranks, from simple grenadier of the Imperial Guard to generals 
who had been close companions to the Emperor. Their former 
education had been different, although we are aware of the fact 
that, at that time, the cultural background of a genéral and of a 
private were not always so far apart. Yet, we are justified in sur- 
mising that a good — were ‘the of the 


{The Ecoles Ceuhates were secondary schools established by 
the French revolutionary government in 1795. They showed the 


First Quarter of the Nine 


son Noble, ‘‘Schools of New Orleans 
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trend of the eighteenth century philosophy. Their creation was an 
effort similar to the one which brought forth.the Encyclopedia. 
While, up to that time, the institutions of learning, under the 


direction of religious orders, had emphasized the humanities, the | 


Central Schools gave a new importance to mathematics, me- 


chanics, sciences and, on the whole, practical knowledge. Bona- 
parte, as soon as he came into power, turned his attention toward. 
the new schools, centralized the whole system of secondary educa- 


tion so as to have it well under his control, and tried to balance 
fairly evenly in the curriculum belles-lettres and sciences, He also 
added to the day-scholars boarders who were subjected to a strict, 


almost military discipline. Every year a fixed number of bourses 


(scholarships) were given to poor boys. All this was taking place 
just a few years before the main public school of New Orleans, 


called Collége d’Orléans, was struggling into existence; and we 


can recognize the pattern of the French Central Schools in the 
-organization of this College of Orleans. In his fondness for every- 


thing reminiscent of ancient times, Napoleon, in 1802, changed the 
name école central to lycée. For his favorite lycée, characteris- 
tically named “Lycée Bonaparte’’, he chose as praetor or censor, 


as the director was called, the man who had drafted the decree 
| a tt the Central Schools: the learned Joseph Lakanal. 


- During the First Empire the most gifted pupils of the lycées 


had one ambition: to succeed in the very difficult competition 
which would allow them to enter the Ecole Polytechnique. This 
institution of higher learning was the creation of a committee of | 
Public Works which, in 1794, when the Republic was fighting its 
- enemies inside and outside, thought that a crops of scientists was 
as useful, or more useful than a large army. The founders or 


sponsors of the school were men of world renown: Carnot, the 


“organizer of victory,” Monge, the founder of deszriptive geom- 
etry; Lagrange, a famous mathematician; Fourcroy and others. 
A few weeks after he became First Consul, Bonaparte signed the — 
.charter reorganizing the Ecole Polytechnique. It was his favorite. 
institution. He called it the “‘envy of Europe,” the “‘best school in 
the world,” the “then which is going to lay for me golden eggs.” _ 
The “golden eggs” were his future civil and military engineers 


and his artillery officers. We surmised that some of the N apoleonic 


exiles in Louisiana were the products of the Central Schools; we. ; 
know for certain that three of them were graduates of the 
Polytechnic School, and that the educator Lakanalcame here. 
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French Soldiers Who Became La. Educators = 861 


_ When. the former soldiers or officers of the Imperial army 

arrived, like to the groups of refugees who had preceded them, 
the teaching profession offeréd many opportunities. We do not 
_ know to what extent a fencing master may be called an educator, 
yet such instruction was very necessary in a city where every 
young gentleman was expected some day to have to handle sword, 


- rapier or pistol under the dueling oaks; and some of the new 


salles d’armes owed their existence to refugees of the Napoleonic 
.era. It is doubtful that any dancing instructor was found among 
the ex-soldiers; social graces were not their main asset. Some new- 
comers secured positions as tutors either in city mansions or in 
plantation homes. Later on, rich planters sent their sons to France 
to complete their education, but in the period immediately follow- 
ing Napoleon’s fall Europe was still too unsettled, voyages too 
hazardous, and perhaps not to 
follow that practice. — | 


“Some of the exiles in For 
Victor Cherbonnier went to Natchitoches. This former brigadier 
of the Imperial Guard, veteran of the German campaign, wounded 
at Hano, must have been a very thoughtful young man, for he 
brought to America a letter signed by his father and mother 
before a public attorney, authorizing him to marry. The name 
of the intended wife had been left blank. It took nine years to 
fill the blank. Later on, Victor Cherbonnier moved to Ascension 
Parish where he was a candidate for the office of eo of 


Public Schools.? 


New Orleans was a good field for the opening of irivate 
schools.. Of course, it required some amount of money, initiative 
or a wife (the wife being very useful to take charge of the 
boarding part of the establishment). Frequently a Frenchman 
entered into a partnership with an English-speaking master so 
that each one could teach his native tongue. Thus we see a Ber- 
nard in cooperation with a Maurey starting a school in which the 
- latest fad, the Lancastrian system, was used.* Later on, that 
same Bernard, we believe, moved to St. Martinville where he 
- opened a boys’ school, taking time between classes to write a 
poem celebrating his hero, Napoleon.* He must have been: a man 
of literary tastes. An announcement in the Gazette de la Louisi- 


* Gazette des Opelousas, January 16, 1841. 
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ane® showed us another school director more in sete with the | 
new scientific trend, a Mr. J. B. Jeannin, former graduate of the 


Ecole Polytechnique, as he was careful to mention. He was of- — 


fering courses in “les Mathématiques pures dans toutes les 
branches, la géographie jointe d V'usage des globes,” besides 
French, English and Latin. He also conducted night classes. — 


Strangely enough, two Napoleonic exiles opened schools 
for young ladies. One of them was not a soldier but an officer 
of the imperial palace, a Mr. de Perdreauville who first had been - 
the master of the little pages attached to the person of Queen 


_ Marie Antoinette, and then was placed in charge of Napoleon’s 


pages.® It is probable that the prestige of his name and former 
functions attracted young ladies to his school, which, later on, 
when a journalistic career called him away, was conducted by his 
wife for “‘six successful years’, according to her own words.’ 
It is harder to see what prompted Colonel Cuvellier to compete 
with the Ursuline nuns who, since 1727, had had the situation 
well in hand. The New Orleans City Directory for 1822 listed 
him as connected with a Female Academy. Later on, however, 
he turned his attention toward the boys and established a school 
which ran for over twenty years. In 1841, through an an- 
nouncement in the Bee,® we see that the subjects taught were, 
besides the three Rs, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, physics, 
geography, history, Latin, Greek, French, and English. This 
course of studies, plus the daily schedule outlined hour by hour, 
plus the mention that a strict discipline was enforced, plus the 
warning that no-new student over the age of fourteen would be — 
accepted, show that Cuvellier’s school tried to keep within the . 
same range of ages and requirements as the French lycées. One 
of the organizers and commanding officers of the Louisiana 
Legion, highly respected in New Orleans, Cuvellier was con- 
sulted when public schools were opened, became their supervisor, 
and was also elected to the board of the Milne Home for under- 
privileged children. His own institution, which he later called 
Louisiana College, outlived by many years the College of Orleans 
of the early nineteenth century. 


Head the Napoleonic exiles been in contact with this: Collége 


d’Orléans to which the Santo Domingo dispesae had contributed | 


5 Gazette de la Louisiane, November 6, 1821. 
_ ©Edward Larocque Tinker, Les Ecrits de Langue Francaise en ‘benastiag” aux X1Xe 


Siecle: Essais Biographiques et Bibliographiques (Paris, 1932), 374. 


7 Le Passe Tems, April 25, 1828. : 
® L’abeille de la Nouvelle-Orleans, January 11, 1841. 
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: the first two presidents and several teachers? The New Orleans 

x | City Directory for 1822 mentioned a Pierre Guillot as professor | 
of mathematics and French in the College of Orleans. Although 
the French custom of often omitting the first name or even its 
initial makes identification precarious, it seems probable that | 
Pierre Guillot, professor, was the same person as ‘‘Monsieur” 
Guillot who was selected to bring the congratulations of the 
‘Louisiana Legion to King Louis-Philippe on his readoption of the 
tricolor flag, because he had served under. that same flag, ye 
before, as an artillery officer.® 


But a more famous Napoleonic site became connected with 

the College of Orleans. In the early ’twenties there came to Loui- 

siana, not directly from France but after a stay in Kentucky, 

that famous Lakanal who had played such an important part in 

the organization of the French schools of the Revolutionary and 

_ Imperial eras. He was invited to become president of the Collége 

d'Orléans. He must have approved of the fact that in recent years 

- geometry, algebra, and.mechanics had been added to the course 
of studies. There is no doubt that under his direction this school . 
would have become more and more like a lycée. But he did not 
remain long enough to see all the results of his leadership. 
Although they were not especially militant in favor of churches 
and kings, the New Orleanians did not like to think of the head of 
the college in which their sons were enrolled as an unfrocked 
_ priest and a regicide. Besides, Lakanal had an unpleasant per- 
sonality, and was a “merciless chatterbox” with “pompous speech 
and braggings’’, according to a Creole planter, L. de Feriet, who 
seemed to give a sigh of retief in mentioning in a letter dated + 

August 4, 1823, that somehow the “ene d’Orléans was getting 


rid of Citizen Lakanal.'° 


Another Louisiana college of headed 
by one of Napoleon’s veterans. It was the College of Jefferson, 
located on the banks of the Mississippi in St. James Parish, about 
forty-five miles above New Orleans. It was incorporated in 1831 
under the signatures of three public-spirited citizens, two of 
whom, Etienne Mazureau and D. L. Burthe, had come from 

France during the reign of Napoleon I. In 1834, Claudius Crozet 
became president of the College of Jefferson. Crozet was an 


Courrier de la Lowisiane, October 2, 1830. 
1¢ Letters of F. de Feriet to his sister, Janica de Feriet... nal in Jefferson Co 
Historical Society archives, Watertown, New York. Translation of iter quoted, by Edna 


Hines. 
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alumnus of the Polytechnic School of Paris, an ex-captain of the 


artillery train of the Imperial Guard, and a scholar who, having 


been made a prisoner during the Russian campaign, had occupied | 
his leisure in writing a Russian grammar. Leaving France shortly | 


after Waterloo, Crozet had found a position in the United States 


Military Academy at West Point. There, with broken French, | 
many gestures, a blackboard and no textbooks, he taught descrip- 


tive geometry. A report of the Board of Visitors of West Point, 
in 1822, said: “Captain Crozet is by far the best mathematician 
in the United States.”’ According to one of his pupils, the architect 


Latrobe, “the anecdotes with which he illustrated his teaching 
were far more interesting than the Science of War and Fortifica- — 
tions.”’ This learned and picturesque character seemed to have | 
divided his time almost evenly, with a precision probably due to 
his mathematical mind, between engineering and teaching. As an 


educator he left his mark not only on West Point and J erence. 
College, but also on the Virginia Military Institute." | 


~The resemblance between Jefferson College and the French 
schools of the Napoleonic era was stressed by René de Sennegy i in 


his story of a Louisiana parish: St. Michel. He drew a parallel 


between that institution and the Lycée of Dijon, France, based — 
upon the description of the latter made by the well-known Catho- | 


lic orator Lacordaire. René de Sennegy was the pen name of a 
French priest, Father de la Peychardiere. He naturally deplored 
the lack of religious instruction and the somewhat brutal disci- 


_pline which existed at Jefferson College, but gave the inteliectual 


qualities of the masters their dues. His comparison is as follows: 
Jefferson College resembled trait for trait the Dijon 


Lycée. There, the mind was enlightened but the heart 


neglected ; a young student would find there Attic civilization 
but no Christian virtues. At St. Jacques, as at Dijon, the 
faculty could write on its honor roll names of members 


famous in rhetoric, law or mathematics; Jefferson could be 


proud of having at its head men like Ingalls, Crozet, Everett, 


Dufau; one master, one great master was lacking : God. x : | 


, Although not definitely known, it | is quite possible that Ritts 
were other ex-soldiers of France among the teaching staff of 
Jefferson College and other schools in Louisiana. Was he a vet- 


11 Col. William Couper, Olaudius Crozet, Soldier-Scholar-Educator-Engineer, 1789-1864 


(Charlottesville, Va., 1936), passim. 


- 42René de Sennegy, St. Michel du Comté d’Acadie (New Orleans, 1877), 52. (Transla- 


tion by author of article. ) 
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| eran, that Antoine Blanc who together with H. Germain opened in 

the twenties the Lycée de Baton Rouge?" The word lycée, so far, 
had seldom, if ever, been used by Louisianians, who generally 
gave the name “college” to any kind of boarding-school. It might 
have been suggested to the two masters by the memories of 
Bonaparte’s schools. H. Germain could very well have been the 

: Henry Germain whose name was.on the list of the Napoleonic 

v soldiers who, after the failure of their colony of Champ d’Asile, 
Texas, found, thanks to Jean Laffite’s help, a refuge in Loui- 
siana.'* Was he a veteran, that Pierre Cherbonnier, a newspaper 
editor, teacher and writer, who, publishing a grammar that a 
former Polytechnicien and artillery lieutenant of the Imperial © 
armies printed, gave as an example of the subjunctive mood 

a (mood of emotions!) : “Chacun désire que le corps de Napoleon 
soit rendu a la France” (Every one wishes that Napoleon’s body 
be returned to France) ?° And when, in 1840, that wish was 
granted, was the New Orleans schoolteacher Perennés, who 
expressed his feelings in an enthusiastic poem dedicated to the 
late Emperor, one of his former servants ?'* 


; It is to be hoped that some day more. will be ‘known about 
e those early and energetic educators. By their colorful personali- 
ties, their high regard for discipline, and the emphasis they 
‘placed on scientific and practical knowledge they brought a new —_. 
life to the education of Louisiana youth. | 
18 Le Passe Teme, April 30, 1828, 
14 Courrier de la Louisiane, May 19, 1820; Amis des Lois, June 2, 1820. 
18 Pierre Cherbonnier, Alphabet °C de Grammaire Générale la 


v Langue Francaise (New Orleans, 1829), 
16 Vourrier de la Lowis.ane, 1841. | 
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‘THE FRIEND OF CHOPIN, AND SOME OTHER 
"NEW ORLEANS MUSICAL CELEBRITIES 


By JOHN SMITH KENDALL 


= 


According to his most approved biographers, the year 1832 
was a turning point in the life of the great composer, Frederic | 
Chopin. He was then twenty-two years of age, and much of his 
work and most of his success were still in the future. But he had 
already earned enough reputation both as composer and as vir- 
tuoso of the piano to justify the expectation of the triumphs 
which were soon to come. Nevertheless, Chopin was then con- | 
sidering the idea of abandoning Europe and all that it promised | 


in the field which he had chosen for his own, and settling in the 


New World. This highly chimerical project was urged upon 
him by his friends among the Polish exiles in the French capital. 


5 These persons had abandoned their native country,: finding it, 
as a province of victorious Russia, no longer a congenial place 
of residence. But they were not content with Paris, either, and 


were planning to emigrate to the United States, in hopes of 


finding there the freedems Europe no seemed 


of offering. 


Chopin shared the nationalist of his Polish 
and was strongly tempted to embark with them for their new 
home. That he did not do so is, of course, well known. Had ‘he 
carried out his intention, America would have gained a Chopin, 


but it is questionable if his talent would have flowered as’ 


magnificently as it ultimately did, in the stimulating atmosphere 


of the Continent. In the new environment the artist could hardly © 


‘have failed to have become the drudge. In giving piano lessons 


to the children of the wealthy in New York, or Philadelphia, or 


New Orleans, he would have sacrificed his genius to the need 
of daily bread, in a land hardly capable, in those days, of appre- 


ciating his transcendent abilities. Fortunately, Chopin’s parents, © 


-when informed of his half-formed plans, urged him to remain 


‘ in Paris; and Prince Radziwill, by introducing the impressionable 


young man to fashionable Parisian society, gave him something — 


else to think about. In the end, the whole project was abandoned. 
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While Chopin still had under consi eration the suggestions 
of his exiled compatriots, he seems to have realized his complete 
ignorance of conditions in the far-off country to which he was 
thinking of going: He must have spoken of the matter to the 
members of the famous piano-making firm of Pleyel, with which 
he was already in intimate relationship. They told him that there 
- was in the city at that juncture an individual from America who 
could furnish precisely the information of which the young com- 
poser stood in need. Moreover, as the visitor was himself a | 
musician, he would understood and sympathize with Chopin’s ie 
dilemma, and give him data probably not otherwise obtainable 
‘ about the possibilities of a musical career in the United States. 
[In this way Chopin was brought into contact with Paul Emile 
_ Johns. With this new friend he talked over the whole idea of 
locating in the New World, and it is not drawing too large an 
inference to assume that Johns strongly urged Chopin not to incur | 
the risks involved in the contemplated change of residence. Johns, ee 
himself a European, must have realized that the United States of } 
1882 was no. place for a.man of Chopin’s temperament. Whatever 
was the nature of Johns’ advice, Chopin was grateful for it, and | 
showed his appreciation by dedicating to him the collection of 
five mazurkas published that year as Opus No. 7,—the only 
_ American whom the Polish composer so honored. There, it can 
still be read, printed on the title page and thus ee ea to 
immortality : “To Mr. E. Johns, of New Orleans.’ if eee 


_-Who was “Mr, E. Johns, of New Orleans’’? . 


- For a long time curiosity has had to be satisfied in cuie' to 
or otetia with the scanty references to him in Niecks’ biography 
of Chopin. Neicks tells us only that Johns was “a distinguished 
amateur,”’ whom the Polish composer introduced to his friends 
in Paris with appropriate expressions of admiration and esteem. 
One of :Chopin’s. intimates was. Ferdinand Hiller; the German 
pianist and composer,. with. whose classical style Chopin was 
deeply impressed; but..H iller had. gone to Germany, and con- 
‘sequently did not. meet. Johns just then, Later, Chopin entrusted 
' to Johns a long letter for Hiller, filled with gossip about music in 
_ the French capital, which Johns was to deliver to Hiller, on the 
way back to the United States.. And that was all that Neicks knew. 


But recent investigations have disclosed a great deal of addi- 
‘tonal information ‘concerning this interesting individual. We 
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now know that “Mr. E. Johns” was Paul Emile Jobing: a native 
of Austria, who came, self-exiled, to New Orleans in 1822. In 


this city he was successively a piano teacher, composer, dealer in 


- musical instruments and sheet music, the successful aspirant to 


the hand of a rich and beautiful Creole maiden, the survivor of 


two terrible yellow fever epidemics, and of one epidemic of 


cholera; the protagonist in two bloodless duels; Russian consul 


_ in New Orleans, and finally a cotton merchant who had many 
business and social connections in the greater European capitals. — 


In. New Orleans Johns was known as Emile. He dropped 


the “Paul” on arriving in the city, but it reappears in such legal : 
documents as have survived concerning the administration of his | 
estate after his death. He was twenty-two years old when he > 


left his native land. Why he did so is a matter of conjecture. 


Probably, as in the case of so many young men of his generation, | ce 


it was to avoid military duty. The New Orleans Directory of 
1823 mentions him as “maitre de piano,” residing at “‘No. 184, 
Bienville street’”—which would be somewhere in the vicinity of 
Rampart Street. He was not content long to- retain this compara- 
tively humble status, for, in 1831, he find him listed as head of 
a firm of booksellers, music publishers and piano dealers in 
Chartres Street, within a block of the Old French Cathedral. The 


contemporary newspapers contain many advertisements of the _ 


firm of “E. Johns et Cie.,” offering for sale pianos from makers 
in Vienna, Paris, and New York, along with such incongruous 
articles as needles, scissors, paintings, artists’ materials, chessmen, 
blotting paper, and portfolios “elegantly bound in morocco.” With 


such varied and attractive goods to woo the fancy of customers— 


particularly of feminine customers—it is small wonder that. &. 


Johns speedily acquired a competence. 
would be interesting to locate the 


places of business occupied by Johns in New Orleans. The city, 
however, has been renumbered since his day, and the references 
to his various domiciles thus become almost impossible of ap- 
plication to the actual locations. We know that, in 1834, he 


resided at 102 Royal Street, and five years later was established _ 


in Bienville Street just across the way from his earlier residence, 


at No. 184. He seems to have moved frequently, and always to | 


more pretentious dwelling places. His last home was a spacious 


old-style plantation-type house in Liberty Street, not far from 
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Canal, demolished only ten or twelve years ago. This place was 
in later times used as a Chinese mission. This site is now covered 
ae neat, prosperous-looking brick business buildings. TEs 
~In-1846 Johns gave up music in favor of cotton. Asa cotton 

factor he had offices at various addresses in Carondelet Street. In — 
1858 his firm was given as Bunge, Johns & Co., his partners being 
Edward Bunge and H. Laehnis, of New York. On identifying 
himself with this new business, Johns sold his music store to 

_'W. T. Mayo, by whom it was conducted for some years, and then 
acquired by Philip P. Werlein, whose descendants carry it on at 
the present day—one of the oldest music houses in continuous 
operation in the country. About the time that he parted with... ... __ 
the music store Johns was appointed Russian consul, an office — 
which he retained during the remaining eighteen years of his life. 

- Johns was twice married. His first wife was Jeanne Emma 
D’Aunoy, a lady whose beauty is still remembered. She was 
descended from Charles Favre D’Aunoy, who came to Louisiana 
in 1735 and amassed a fortune in trade with the Indians. She 
probably brought her husband an impressive dowry, and it seems 
quite likely that it was her money which enabled him to launch 
out on the business career which turned out to be so profitable. 

_ Madame Johns died while still in her youth, and a few years 
later the widower consoled himself*by wedding another young, — 
pretty and wealthy lady, probably a relative of his first wife. 
She was Marie Celeste Rose D’Aunoy, a widow; whence one 
concludes that she had married into the D'Aunoy sg She 
seems to have survived her husband. 


Johns had at one time some aspirations to be Tae as a 

- eomposer. Fairly early in his career in New Orleans, the Parisian 

house of Pleyel published for him an imperial octavo volume 
bound in stamped leather, entitled Album Louitsiannais: Hom- 

mage aux. Dames de la Nouvelle Orleans. The “album” contained 
eight original compositions for the piano—six romances, a waltz, 
and a “polonaise heroique,” the last-named piece starting off in 

F minor, quite in the grand manner. Each of these little works 
is dedicated to a different Creole lady. The music was, with the 
exception of ‘the polonaise, rather light and sentimental, and per- 

_ haps Johns was wise in not attempting—or at least, not pub- 

lishing—any further ventures in original composition. — 
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Johns: died quite suddenly in Paris on August 10, 1860, 


while on a business trip to Europe. He left considerable property, 3 


mainly real estate in the French Quarter. of New Orleans. The 


inventory prepared by his executors appraises this and other 


items in his succession at absurdly low figures, so that the value 


of the property—$10,000—may be taken as probably less than 


’ half of its real worth. The inventory also lists two slaves—“Jules, © 


a negro man, aged about 46, appraised at $1100,” and “Marie, 
negro woman, aged about 19, sickly, appraised at $400.” The 
real estate and the slaves were sold to pay the debts of the estate; 
whether there was anything left for the widow does not appear, 
but if, as we suppose, she was not without means of her own, 
that probably did not occasion her any anxiety. Johns’ body 
was not brought back to New Orleans for interment; it was laid 


to rest in Pére-la-Chaise, not far away from the grave where, some 


years previously, the remains of his friend, — had been 
committed to the kindred dust. . 


Descendents of Johns are said to reside in N ew ‘talons 
and in Portland, Oregon. One of his grandsons was a captain 


in the Uhlans, and was killed in the first World War. He rode 3 


a horse which he had named “Louisiana.’ 3 


There exists one memorial to Emile J ohne whlch: should he 
mentioned here. In the Cabildo, in New Orleans, in a corridor 
just off. the main room,. may be seen an old-fashioned square 


piano presented to. the museum by. Mrs. Dupuy Harrison, the 


well-known local music. teacher. It is a Pleyel—the make which 
Chopin himself preferred. The gilt inscription of the mahogany © 


board j just above sadly yellowed keys (a glass plate protects the 
six ivory octaves from impeftinent fingers) reads as follows: 


Medailles d’Or 1827 & 1834 ay 
Ignace Pleyel & Compie, Facteurs du: Roi. 
a. Paris pour Messrs. E. Johns et Cie., 


J it appears, was a frequent and of this 
celebrated firm of piano makers. His advertising in the New 


Orleans newspapers features the Pleyel pianos from 1832 onward. | 


Undoubtedly he visited the Pleyel establishment whenever he was — 


in Paris. It was thus, through a connection ‘which, beginning as 
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a. purely commercial matter, developed into a personal and in- 
timate association, that the Pleyels felt impelled to bring their 
American patron into contact with a rising young composer, and 
so conferred upon at least one citizen of New Orleans an im- 
mortality in the history of music. 


: “Mr. E. Johns,” however, is not the only ~en Orleans musical 
celebrity about whom recent inquiry has turned up some inter- 
esting and hitherto ignored data. Less important, perhaps, than 

the romantic friendship of Chopin and Johns, but still of signif- 

icance for the student of our local history, is. the story of Minnie — 

Hauck and her New Orleans .teacher, Gregorio Curto. Minnie 

- Hauck—or, as she preferred to be known, Minnie Hauk—is a 

name almost unknown in the younger generation of operagoers. 

Notwithstanding the fact that for over thirty years she was a 

top-ranking star on the operatic stage, she ended her days in such 

seclusion that the event passed almost unnoted in the city where 
her picturesque career began. 


Minnie Hauk’s stage career was one of the busiest on recoil 
She probably was responsible for the development of a new 
era in operatic music. For she created the role of Carmen for | 
audiences in both England and the United States. Her embodi- 
ment of the title role in Bizet’s work was accepted as the standard 
interpretation for many years. Possessed of a mezzo-soprano | 
voice of extraordinary richness and flexibility, she would have | 
won distinction by it alone, but joined to it were histrionic abilities 
- which lifted her to a position superior to that of virtually all 
of her contemporaries. Her acting of the role of the Sevillian 
cigar maker is credited with initiating the school of actress-singers 
to which Calvé, Garden and their successors belonged. There 
are not wanting critics who see in Minnie Hauk the foremost 
figure in the transition from the old-fashioned Italian style of 
operatic singing to the one now universally in vogue. At least, 
that is the view Minnie took of herself, in the interesting but 
not always accurate volume of memoirs which -she published 
in 1925. ; | 
The facts of this remarkable career are readily 
accessible in any standard work of reference. It is unnecessary 
to give them in detail here, except to say that she was a native 
of New York City, and that her father was a German carpenter __ 
who emigrated to this country about 1850; according to his — 
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diniehited: to escape the consequences of his participation in the 
Revolution of 1848. Shortly after his arrival, he married an 
_ American woman, whose social station was probably no more 
exalted than her husband’s. They seem to have been far from 
wealthy. Their daughter may or may not have been born in 1852— 
there is some question about the date. Subsequently, the little 
family moved westwardly, and within a year drifted down to 
New Orleans on a houseboat which father Hauck may, or may 
not, have built with his own hands. 


In New Orleans the future operatic celebrity spent the first 
thirteen years—more or less—of her life. It is said that the 
little girl was always singing. One day, when her talent was 
sufficiently matured, Curto induced her to appear at a concert 
arranged for the benefit of the widows and orphans of Confed- 
erate soldiers in the city. The Civil War was just over; there was 
a pathetically large number of possible beneficiaries of such 
charities, and thus the financial success of the concert was as- 
_ sured from the moment it was announced. 


Minnie appeared in a short frock to sing a selection from 
Auber’s Crown Diamonds, and the aria, “Casta Diva,” from 
Bellini’s Norma. The enthusiasm evoked by her performance 
convinced her parents that the child had a brilliant future. 
With funds provided by local admirers, they took her to 
New York, where further study prepared her for the stage, and 
in 1868 she was launched upon the career which was to take her 
to two Continents, win the admiration of eminent composers and 
literary men, the friendship of various royal personages, decora- 
tions from half-a-dozen governments, and the applause of count- 
less thousands of delighted audiences. 


It is said that Minnie Hauk’s repertory eventually came to 
include 120 operas. It was her performance of Carmen, however, 
which will be longest remembered. She first undertook the role 
of Bizet’s heroine in Brussels in 1877. Subsequently, she sang 
it more than five hundred times. She was not the first to sing 
this role. Carmen, as is well-known, was originally produced 
in Paris, with the illustrious Galli-Marie in the title part. But 
there seems no question that it was Minnie Hauk’s performance 
that revealed its possibilities to a surprised and delighted world. 


She was the original Katherine in The Taming of the Shrew, 
an opera written for her by Goetz, and she created in the United 
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States the role of the heroine in Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet. 
Other famous roles in which she was considered Siiaiaionch 
able,” included Selika, in L’Africaine; Elsa, in Lohengrin, and 


Senta, in The Flying Dutchman—although some authorities deny 


that she ever appeared in a Wagnerian opera. Wagner was a 
friend of long standing. When Minnie left the stage in 1895 


she went to reside at the Villa Tribchen, near Lucerne, in Switz- 


erland, where Wagner once made his home, and where he wrote 
much of the great “Ring” cycle. She lived on till 1929. Her hus- 
band, Baron Ernest von Hesse Wartegg, to whom she was mar- 
ried in 1881, died in 1918, leaving her practically penniless. - Her 
last years were saved from destitution by a fund raised chiefly 


in the United States by Geraldine Farrar. She then went to 
_ Munich, in Bavaria, where she died, old, blind, impoverished and 


virtually forgotten. | 
The story of Minnie Hauk’s childhood receives scant atten- 


tion from her biographers. Heretofore the only information 
available on the subject was drawn from her book of memoirs, 


and that is understandably vague, where not deliberately mis- 
leading. But about the end of the last century, in one of the 
New Orleans newspapers, there appeared some reminiscences 
which, lately recovered, supply some of the lacunae in Minnie’s | 
own narrative. This article, obviously based upon statements by 
Curto himself, offers a plausible explanation of the circumstances 


which brought that distinguished New Orleans teacher into the 


life of the future diva. The story, it seems, could be traced back 
to Curto’s early youth—to the days when: . 


Curto was an obscure peasant hee in the mountains of 
Spain, half a century before Minnie’s birth. . . . The incident 
was, seemingly, one of trifling importance, ‘outside of a 
humble cottage in those far-away solitudes. It was one of 
those generous actions, inspired by the “divinity that stirs 


within us,” which all manner of men like to hear of, rather 


than to perform. As unimportant as it seemed, however, it 
became an important factor in the after coronation of one 
of the world’s acknowledged queens of song, and as such is 
worth relating. 


The “chef de battalion” stationed in village 

in one of the mountain passes of the Pyrénées, one day | 
heard a boy singing an old Spanish ballad. Himself tolerably 
versed in music, he was struck with the peculiar richness of 
the lad’s voice and the taste and feeling with which the 
ballad was rendered. He at once made inquiries in the 
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_ neighborhood, and ascertained that the boy—Gregorio Curto 
was his name—was the son of a peasant, too poor to afford 
the stripling even the rudiments of a common school educa- 
tion, much less one necessary to the development of his 
musical talent. 


The Chef undertook to supply him with teachers ai his: 
expense. In a short time young Curto completed his educa- 
tion, and was soon appointed musical director of the cathedral 
of Soissons. His early patron lived to see him winning golden 
opinions from the dilettanti of Madrid, Seville, and Barcelona, 
and reluctantly parted from him when he determined to seek 
his fortunes in the New Yorld. He made New Orleans his. 
home. As composer, organist, pianist, teacher and leader 
he has made his name a household word in the Crescent City. 


Shortly after his arrival in New Orleans Curto heard of 
the death of his benefactor. Imitating his example, it seems 
to have been the main object of his life to assist others as — 
he had been assisted, and he has sedulously devoted the leisure 
intervals allowed him from active professional duties, to 
searching for and assisting in developing musical talent wher- 
ever it may be found. In thus helping others up the steep 
where “Fame’s proud temple shines afar,” the. venerable 
professor says he is but paying in small installments the 
debt of gratitude he owes his dead benefactor. In his own 
language he thus “decorates his tomb with flowers sparkling 
with the tears of grateful remembrance.” And old Curto 
seems to have a sort of divining-rod faculty in finding out 
these hidden treasures of melody which completely throws 
into the shade the vaunted “virgula mercurialis” of our 
superstitious forefathers. | 


He has thus discovered, encouraged and fostered sisi 
musical talent. Among his pupils thus discovered and assisted ~ 
in their first effort to climb the angel’s ladder of music, are 
Fleury-Urban, Durand Hitchcock and Minnie Hauk, now 
among the most illustrious votaries of art. In the twilight 
of a pleasant summer’s evening he was leisurely sauntering _ 
through one of the streets of what is called the French part 
of the city. Suddenly he stopped before a small, mean 
dwelling, a little retired from the street. He heard a low, 
sweet voice singing. He listened. It was the “Hymn to the 
Virgin.” It was a new revelation. Every note was tear-laden, 
and now comes an exultant and joyous outburst, and all. 
is silent again. The old professor entered the open gate and 
crossed the threshold. He found a young gir] sitting at an 
old and worthless piano. The furniture and all the sur- 
roundings of the apartment betoken poverty. It was, how- 
ever, in the estimation of the professor, richer than it knew, 
in the possession of the voice he had heard. He,.remembered — 
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his early patron—the “Chef de Battalion’—another flower 
must be placed upon his grave. He explained that he him- 
_ self was a musician, and had been attracted by the melod 
which he had just heard. The girl blushed, and after muc 
persuasion repeated the song she had warbled to herself, 
this time with even more pathos and expression, as she 
trembled before the visitor. The “Hymn to the Virgin” 
seemed to him to be offered up almost by inspiration. She 
’ had never taken a lesson and had never been to a concert. All 
that she knew of music had been learned from hearing the , a 
soprano of the cathedral choir practising a short time in —— 
the mornings in the same street. | a 


The old professor took “La Petite” Minnie sche his 

tuition, and from this time she commenced an entirely new 

- life. She took lessons in singing every day. She frequently 

accompanied her delighted teacher to the Opera. She acquired 

- the Italian language from a teacher selected by her musical 

director, and soon acquired great proficiency in singing in that 

and in her own native language. Three years elapsed. As 

- goprano at St. Patrick’s Church, her exquisite voice enchanted 
_ all the worshippers. A concert at the private residence of a ~ 4 

| generous citizen was given to defray her expenses to New 3} 

York. It was very euccesntal. * 


It will ba seen that the fair cantatrice owed siaalandiin to 
hee discoverer and first teacher. But gratitude was not a promi- 
nent trait of the Hauk character. At any rate, Minnie did not 
show herself generous to the noble old man to whom she owed 
no small part of her great professional success. When in his 
old age Curto was reduced almost to indigence, he turned to her © 
and asked for help. She replied coldly that she owed him nothing, 
and would not contribute to the relief of his necessities. Her curt 

- refusal wounded the old man to the heart. He carried the slight — 
to the grave. 


_ Curto had been an eminent teacher, but’: age and failing health 
had terminated his usefulness when he addressed his appeal to 
the then wealthy diva. He had developed her voice for the pure 
love of art. Minnie Hauk chose to believe that he had been 
compensated in full for what he had done for her, but the financial 
status of her family in New Orleans was such as to render that 
impossible. The tradition is, that Minnie’s parents paid him 
- nothing; but had they done otherwise, they were in no condition 


to do so commensurate with Curto’s distinguished professional 
* The article from which the eahuaben in the text is extracted was found recently in a 


yo ag newspaper clippings, unfortunately not dated. It probably appeared in the Wea 
ne Times. 3 
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own sake, it may be regretted that Minnie Hauk did not spare 
some small part of her abundance to relieve the distress of a 


fellow artist, a famous teacher, and her own benefactor. 


Among the children of genius who claimed New Orleans as 


their natal place, probably none enjoyed in his lifetime a greater 


reputation than Louis Moreau Gottschalk, the composer and 
pianist. Since his death in 1869 that reputation has been steadily 
revised downward. It is now the fashion to refer disparagingly 
to his compositions, and to assert that they owed their immense 


- vogue, not to any intrinsic merit, but to the extraordinary and 


seductive way in which he played them. Yet no one who has 
heard the Bamboula, the Danse des Ombres, La Bananier, or the 
solemn measures of his own favorite, Morte, will refuse to testify 


‘to their curious, lush, sentimental charm. 


‘Gottschalk was born in New Orleans in 1829. His father 


unusual culture. An effort has lately been made to show that 


| standing or the patient labor expended upon his pupil. For her 


. Was a prosperous broker, a remarkable linguist, and a man of — 


Edward Gottschalk was of Jewish descent, and, although in at — 


least one standard work of reference this is categorically denied, 


the statement is not inconsistent with what is known of the family 


history. But if the composer was Jewish on his father’s side, on 


' his mother’s side he was a Creole of Creoles. Through his mother, 


he was connected with many of the most distinguished houses of 


the French nobility. He was a nephew of the famous Louisiana 


lawyer, Moreau Lislet, who was a French count, but preferred | 


not to use the title. Moreau Lislet was his godfather and bestowed 
his name upon the infant. 
Gottschalk’s sister married a man named Peteenin’ In a 


memoir prefixed to Notes of a Pianist, which is the main, if not 
the exclusive source of our information regarding her dis- 


tinguished brother, Mrs. Peterson is at pains to enumerate all the 


titled relatives who interested themselves in Louis Moreau, both 


in New Orleans and in Europe. In fact, she was more concerned | 


to put on record the aristocratic appelations of these socially 


prominent personages, than to tell us—what would have been. 


infinitely more interesting—the intimate story of the composer’s 
early years. She does indeed assure us that he was a precocious 
child, able to play the piano when three years of age; that he 
was first interested in the violin rather than in the piano; and 
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that his talent for the latter instrument was aii and 
developed by the ex-operatic tenor, Letellier. But these details 
disposed of, she turns with obvious satisfaction.to describe the 
boy’s reception in Paris, in 1842, and his rapid rise to distinction 
in the elegant society to which his family connections entitled him. 


After leaving New Orleans, to take up his musical studies in 
France, Gottschalk returned to the city only once. That was in 
1853. In April and May of that year he gave a series of concerts 
here which were characterized by demonstrations of popular — 
approval of the most enthusiastic kind. On April 4 he was given a 
testimonial dinner at the Perfect Union Masonic lodge hall in 
Rampart Street—a building which is still standing—attended by 
the leading citizens of New Orleans. Two days later his first 
concert took place in Odd Fellows’ Hall. On this occasion, as at 
- those that followed, Gottschalk was assisted by artists from the 
French opera troupe then playing at the Orleans Theater. At this _ 
initial appearance he played only his own compositions, including 
a duet for two pianos, with Paul Sackel, a seis _— at the 
_ other instrument. 


- The fifth concert took place at the Orbidiiin Theater. This time 
Gottschalk was assisted by the French Opera orchestra; which, 
likewise, lent its impressive cooperation at his next appearance, 
on May 11, at Odd Fellows’ Hall. It was at this latter performance 
that he was presented with the gold medal, concerning which Mrs. 
Peterson waxes so understandingly enthusiastic. Gottschalk’s last 
concert in New Orleans took place on May 17. At the close of the 


_ program that evening he was presented with a bouquet of flowers — 


by two little girls, and with a:‘set of diamond studs by the ladies 
of New Orleans. The next day he left the city by eau incan for 


Natchez. 
. Gottschalk never imacwiod: However, he had a son as a result 


- of an affair with Ada Clare, the so-called “Queen of Bohemia.” 


Ada Clare was in her day famous—or, rather, notorious— 
throughout the United States. She was poet, journalist, novelist — 
and actress, and not unsuccessful in each capacity. It was about 
1855, in New York City, that she met and fell passionately in 
love with the celebrated Louisianian. She made no secret of her 
attachment. On the contrary, she lost no opportunity to invite the 
world to share her romance. In the articles which she wrote for 
the newspapers she constantly associated Gottschalk’s name with 
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her own. She made him the hero of her novel, Only a Woman’s 


Heart, published in 1866. Gottschalk’s acquaintance with her was 
only a passing episode in his busy life; when he left her, which he 
did after a brief, hectic season, she wrote an article “On Suicide,” 


- in which she said that his desertion was a sufficient motive for 


quitting this life—although, as a matter of fact, she lived seven 
or eight years longer. 

The precise dates of the birth and’ death of her and Gotts- 
chalk’s son have never been ascertained. The boy is said to have 
been between seven and eight years of age when he accompanied 
his mother on a trip to California in 1863. They traveled a great 
deal, and wherever they stopped, Ada registered at the hotels as 
“Miss Ada Clare and son.” She named the lad Aubrey. He was 
never robust, and died in 1867 or 1868, somewhere in the South. . 
At that time his mother was acting with W. H. Crisp’s dramatic 
company, under the name of Agnes Stanfield. As Agnes Stanfield, 
she appeared in New Orleans during the Crisp engagement at the 
Varieties Theater in 1867. 


It is said that whenever Ada and her son happened to be in 


a town where Gottschalk was to give a concert—and we may be 
sure that this happened repeatedly—he saw that they were pro- 
vided with tickets to the performance. But that seems to have 
been about the extent to which he acknowledged his paternity. In 
his Notes of a Pianist he makes no mention of the affair with Ada 
Clare; although of course, Mrs. Peterson, in preparing the volume 


for publication, may have edited out what she would undoubtedly 


have regarded as an incident in her brother’s career which the 
public had no right to know about. | 

Gottschalk’s interest in Ada Clare is understandable. She 
must have been a woman of much charm, considerable though 
undisciplined talent, and rather more than average beauty. 
Charles Stoddard, who confessed himself one of her adorers, 
said that her nose, tip-tilted, but pretty and delicate—was “just 
the right thing for a trim little person with a past.” Walt Whit- 
man was her friend, and praised her looks as well as her talent. 
Other friends were Bret Harte, Henry Clapp, and William Winter. 
When she died Winter dedicated to her memory the poem to which 
he gave her name, Ada. She died terribly in 1874, as a result of 
the bite of a mad dog. She was laid to rest in the cemetery at 
Hammonton, N. J., beside the child whose brief and piteous 
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existence is the nit justification for including in this paper a 
reference to her and her ne but not altogether savory 
career. 


We have already alluded to the vanadate attitude which 


is nowadays generally adopted with regard to Gottschalk as a 


composer. Undoubtedly, this has resulted from the emphasis | 


placed in his lifetime upon his extraordinary ability as a pianist. 


It is said that he produced the most astonishing reactions among 


those who heard him play. He could move his audience to delight 
or to tears at will—something which, perhaps, cannot be said 


with justification of any other of the tribe of peripatetic per- 
formers of whom he was one of the first. In their admiration for 
this superb gift people preferred to ignore his genius as a com- 
poser, and this in spite of the fact that Gottschalk’s programs 
were almost invariably composed of his own productions. 


Several of his lighter compositions did indeed find favor 
with his contemporaries, but that was not the case with his 
more elaborate works, some of which were never even published. 
That was true of his one symphony, La Nuit des Tropiques, which 
he directed en tour with great effect. The score of this work has 


~ been lost. In 1932 one of the best-known symphony directors of 


New York appealed through the columns of the New York 
Times for the co-operation of the public in locating this and . 


_ other vanished works of the illustrious Louisiana artist. He 
hoped to find the Nuit des Tropiques in order to include it on 


one of his programs, and thus to: vindicate the reputation of 
Gottschalk as a writer of the finer sort of music. As a result 
of his efforts, however, only the “andante” movement of the 
symphony was recovered, but this was so beautiful that it 
prompted f urther—unhappily, Se ul—efforts to locate the 


remainder of the work. 


It is known that Gottschalk composed two operas, aiibhes of 
which was produced. Do the scores of these works still exist? 
Perhaps they are hidden away in some collection of music in the 
attic of some old-fashioned New Orleans house. It would be > 
deeply interesting to find and present these works, if merely — 
in order to see what success they might obtain in a world that has 
changed so mightily since Gottschalk passed away. 

New Orleans is. notoriously indifferent to those who have 
done most to spread abroad the fame of the city as a center of | 
culture. It has built monuments to a few of its soldiers and 
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jurists, but more to personalities who had little or nothing to 
do with the community. It seems a pity that room has been found 
for Henry Clay, Benjamin Franklin, and for more than one 
Confederate hero who never visited New Orleans, when no worthy 
memorial has been erected to Martin, Gayarré, Morphy and 
Gottschalk. Of the last-named the only souvenirs of which we can 
now boast are those preserved in the museum at the Cabildo, and © 
the fine marble bust in the New Orleans Public Library. The 
House in which he was born, in Rampart Street, near St. Louis, 
was long ago torn down to make room for a Hebrew synagogue. 
The halls in which he gave his concerts were also demolished, in 
one of those accesses of municipal vandalism which, in New 
Orleans, are suffered to run their destructive courses in the name 
of “improvement.” 
If we have anything associated personally with the famous 
‘pianist, it is due to the happy accident that, in 1907, Mrs. Peter- 
son was persuaded to send to the city some of the relics of her 
brother still in her possession. The most interesting of the articles 
then donated is, unquestionably, the marble bust of the pianist. 
-It is known that, immediately after Gottschalk’s death in Tijuca, 


Brazil, a mask was taken from which two plaster casts were 


subsequently made. These casts came into the possession of the | 
family. In January, 1903, Mrs. Peterson, then residing’in Asbury | 
Park, N. J., presented one of them to William L. Dawes, of New 
Orleans. Mr. Dawes generously added this valuable relic to the 
collection of souvenirs placed by him and by Mrs. Peterson a few 
years later in the Cabildo, where they are still to be seen—letters, 
photographs, wreathes, and other similar objects returned to 
the family from Brazil, after the pianist’s sudden death. 

Some months after Gottschalk’s death, a public subscription | 
was raised among friends and admirers, chiefly in New York City, 
to have a marble bust of the pianist and composer made. A 
respectable sum was obtained. The commission was entrusted to 
’ Francheschi, the celebrated sculptor of Paris. From one of the 
plaster masks made in Brazil, together with numerous photo- 
graphs, the work was carried through to a gratifying conclusion. 
The bust thus carved is that now in the New Orleans Public 
Library. It took the sculptor several years to complete his task. 
When it was done the bust was sent to New York and placed in’ 
Chickering Hall. There it remained till Chickering Hall was sold 
in February, 1900, when Mr. Chickering presented the precious 
piece of marble to Mrs. Peterson; and she, at the solicitation 
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of Mr. Dawes, agreed to convey it to New Orleans. For a time it 
occupied a place in the Mayor’s Parlor in the City Hall. Although 
still owned by the municipality, the bust, at.the suggestion of 
| Mrs. Peterson, was removed to the Library in September, 1908. 


In 1852 the French opera troupe singing at the Orleans | 
Theater included a remarkable soprano billed as Madame Rose 
‘Devriés. She was a Dutch woman of Jewish descent, then in | 
her twenty-fourth year, with a brilliant European career already 
behind her. Three or four years previously she had become the 
bride of a Dutch gentleman named Van Os, who, though no 
musician himself, accompanied his wife to New Orleans and 
interested himself in promoting her professional success. Their 
second child, a girl, was born during this visit to the Louisiana 
capital. 

.  Qne night Rose Devrids sang with her accustomed brilliancy 
the role of Fidés in the opera of Le Prophéte. When the curtain 
fell at the end of the last act, she was unable to leave the theater. 
There, about midnight, the child came into the world. Her mother 
felt that no name could so appropriately be bestowed upon the 
small newcomer as that of the great character which she had 
so triumphantly just impersonated; and, as Fidés Devriés, in 
after years the baby so romantically born became known and 
admired wherever i te music was en) joyed in the civilized 
world. 
 Fidés Devriés—or Fides Os, as she was more 
known—was taken to Europe when her parents returned at the - 
end of the season in New Orleans. From infancy she was destined 
to the operatic stage. She made her debut in 1871 in Paris, and 
met with instantaneous success. She was endowed with great 
beauty and a pure, rich, supple soprano voice, of immense range 
and marvellous timbre. She was, moreover, an exceptionally fine 
actress. Strange to say, in spite of her magnificent talent and 
great popularity, she did not enjoy the life of the stage, and in 
1874 left it in order to marry a dentist named Adler. 
In 1888-84, when Victor Maurel made his historic attemipt 
to re-establish the Théatre des Italiens at the old domicile of the 
Théatre Lyrique, in Paris, he persuaded Fidés to join him, and | 
_ then for a short time she was heard in her great roles in Faust, - 
Hamlet, Herodiade and Simon Boccanegra. Her last appearances. 
at the Paris opera house were made when she returned to create — 
the role of Chiméne in Massanet’s Cid. | 
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Fidés Devriés was one of the great figures in the history of 
modern opera, but her fame is cherished rather in Europe than in 
her native city, where it is doubtful if her name is known beyond 
a small circle of persons interested in local musical history. 


Early in February, 1936, the newspapers throughout the 
United States printed a dispatch announcing the death in New 
York City of “the oldest soprano in this country.” She was 
Catarina Marco, and she was eighty-three years of age. Behind 
that foreign-sounding designation, not many people recognized 
the New Orleans-born girl, Catherine Smith. In her day she had 
been acclaimed in Europe as an operatic star of the first magni- 
tude, but that day had passed, and the end found her, as it has 
found so many members of her profession, alone, poor, forgotten. 
She died in a New York rooming house, after an illness of six 
months. For some years she had been living on a pension pro- 
vided by the National Vaudeville Artists’ Association and by 
the Actors’ Fund. It was a sorrowful way to terminate what had 
been a brilliant career. 

Catherine Smith was the ditebiee of Mark Smith, the 
famous actor, and a granddaughter of Sol Smith, who was for 
many years a manager of theaters in New Orleans, first of the 
American and then of the St. Charles. She was born in 1853, 
while her father was a member of one of his father’s stock 
companies. Mark Smith spent a good deal of time in Europe, 
and it was there that his talented daughter completed her musical 
studies. She made her debut in New York in 1872 under her own 
name, but when, not long after, she returned to Europe, she 
assumed the name by which she is remembered in musical history. 


The high point in Catherine Smith’s operatic career was 
reached in 1875, when she sang at the Imperial Theater in 
Moscow, sharing the honors with Adelina Patti. She sang the 
same roles as Patti on alternate nights, with no less applause. 
She filled engagements in New York in 1878 and 1879, but for 
the ensuing thirty years, covering chia of her stage history, she 
sang in European capitals. — i 

When her powers declined, as they do with all vocalists as 
age steals on, she returned to the United States. In 1927 she 
attempted a comeback at a. New York concert. Compassionate 


critics praised her as “America’s oldest prima donna.” Theirs. — 


was a tribute to her former achievements, and she knew it. There- 
after she was content to live in the obscurity in which she died. 
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Another native of New Orleans whose reputation was won 
abroad, and who is almost unknown in his native land, is Ernest 
Guiraud, the composer who wrote the recitatives in Bizet’s opera 
of Carmen. It is not generally realized that, when Carmen was 
originally performed at/the Opéra Comique in Paris, it contained 
a good deal of spoken dialogue. In 1875, however, in connection 
with the revival of the opera in Vienna, it was felt that the spoken _ 
words ought to be set to music. Unfortunately, Bizet was no 
longer in the land of the living. The task was entrusted to 
Guiraud. He did a masterly job. It is true that, in the ‘process 
of fitting out Carmen for presentation as “grand” opera, the text 
as written by Meilhac and Halevy was rather harshly treated, in 
order that the work might not be unduly prolonged, as would 
otherwise have resulted from the substitution of recitatives for 
the spoken dialogue. It was then that the inconstancies crept into 
the plot upon which critics nowadays like to dwell. But Guiraud’s 
music retained amazingly the characteristics of Bizet’s score. 
It is worked into the general scheme of the opera so expertly 
that the listener is unaware when and where another hand has 


_ taken over. Guiraud was a friend of Bizet. He was a very modest 


person. Apparently, both loyalty and temperament influenced him 
to make no serious effort to assert his not unimportant part in 
one of the world’s operatic masterpieces. He was quite content to 
_ see all the credit given to his dead friend. That is why the stand- 
ard reference books ignore Guiraud’s participation in the writing 
of Carmen, and why his name is omitted on the title page of © 
the printed editions of the opera, and why the fact that an Ameri- 
can and an Orleanian had a share in creating an immortal work 
of art has been virtually forgotten, even in the city where one 
would expect it to be most assiduously cherished. ow 


Guiraud was born in New Orleans in 1837, of a well-known 
New Orleans family. He was one of the most precocious of gifted 
children, for when but fifteen years of age he saw his first opera, 
Le R#é David, sung at the Orleans Theater by the French opera 
troupe of that moment. Such notices as the press furnished of this 
juvenile work were, of course, highly commendatory. It would be > 
interesting, however, to revive portions of it, at least, partly 
as a tribute to a distinguished Orleanian, but also to verify the 
praise which was expended upon it at the time of its performance. 
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With the plaudits ringing in his ears which had greeted his 
initial effort in a field where he was later to attain much celebrity, 
Guiraud left New Orleans to go to Paris to continue his educa-_ 
tion. He never revisited the city. In Paris, in 1859, he was awarded © 
the Prix de Rome, and on his return from the Eternal City, he 
was appointed to the faculty of the famous Conservatoire. In 1880 
he became professor of composition there, and eleven years later 
was made a member of the Académie des Beaux Arts. He died 
in 1892. 


Guiraud’s works include the operas of Sylvie. En 
Prision (1869), Le Kobold (1870) ; the two-act opera, Madame 
Turlupin, produced at the Athénee in 1872; Le Galante Aventure 
(1882), and his most important work in this field, Piccolino, in 
1896. He wrote also the ballet of Gretna Green, performed in 
(1898. In between these various works he gave to the public at 
popular concerts an overture and an orchestral suite described as 
“brilliant and colorful.”’ A section of the latter work, entitled 
Carnival, detached itself from the context and became widely 
known on its own account. At his death, Guiraud left an unfin- 
ished work, entitled L’Enfant Prodigue. This, completed by 
Guiraud’s friend, Saint-Saens, was performed with — in 
Paris in December, 1895. 


Of these numerous compositions oily: a few have ever been 
played in New Orleans. Madame Turlupin was heard once or 
twice, and Piccolino, when produced atthe French Opera House, 
a year or two after its performance in Paris, met with some 
success. The ballet of Gretna Green attracted practically no atten- 
tion when it was given in January, 1912. That may have been 
due less to the nature of the work, than to the fact that it was 
played at the close of a performance of Lucie de Lammermoor, 


when the audience was weary and, for the most part, walked out : 


when the music had hardly more than begun. On the whole, with 
the exception of his contributions to Carmen, it cannot be said 
that New Orleans showed much enthusiasm over the compositions 
of one of its most distinguished sons. 


Space forbids the mention here of more than one further 
famous New Orleans musician—or, perhaps, we should say, of 
two such, for Sam Franko had a brother, Nathan, who was not 
wholly without claims to notice. Both men left New Orleans at 
an early age, and if they ever revisited the city, did so without © 
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the fact getting into the record. Practically the entire career 
of both Frankos was spent far away from their native city, much 
of it in New York, but considerable portions in Europe. Nathan 
was an “infant prodigy,” and made his debut as a violinist at 
the age of eight, on a program on which Adelina Patti was also 
starred. He became connected with the orchestra of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, in New York, in 1883, and twelve years later 
was appointed its conductor—the first American-born musician 
to occupy that position. Later, he organized his own orchestra, 
gave concerts in the summer time in Central Park, and in a 
not-too-abundant leisure filled a succession of lucrative private 
engagements. | 


Sam Franko, however, was more important, musically, and 
more interesting, personally, than his brother. He was born in 
New Orleans in 1857, and died in New York eighty years later. 
He studied the violin with Joachim, Vieuxtempts and Léonard, 
_ and made his professional debut in New York in 1869. He travelled 

in France and Germany for several seasons, appearing in con- 
certs as a violinist, and then, returning to the United States, was 

active professionally in connection with the Mendelsohn Quintette 
Club in Boston, and with the Thomas Orchestra in New York. 
In 1890 be began a series of “Concerts of Old Music,” featuring 
the chamber music of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Then for fifteen years he was head of the violin department of. 
the Stern Conservatory in Berlin. Back in the United States in 


1915, he taught the violin in New York till his death. On his | 


eightieth birthday he was the guest of honor at a “surprise” 
party, at which were present such internationally famous person- 
ages as Pasquale Amato, Foedor Chaliapin, Igor Stravinsky, 
Yehudi Menuhin, Armand Tokatyan, and a host of others whose — 
attendance indicates the admiration and affection with which the 
old man was regarded throughout the musical world. 


- Nathan and Sam Franko were the children of Herman 
Franko, a German emigrant who settled in New Orleans in 1847. 
For perhaps twenty years Herman Franko had a jewelry store at 
the corner of Carondelet and Poydras streets. He speculated in 
cotton also, and became quite wealthy—very wealthy, if we can 
trust the figures quoted in Sam Franko’s book, Chords and Dis-— 
cords, in which he has much to say regarding his picturesque 
forebears. Herman was an enthusiastic adherent of the cause 
9f the South, and when the Civil War began, fitted out at his own 
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expense a company of infantry known as the “Franko Guards,” © 
which did good service in the Confederate Army. A year or so 


later, when General Butler occupied the-city, he took cognizance 
of the wealthy jewler’s patriotic activities, and Herman Franko 
suddenly found himself occupying a cell in one of the prisons 
taken over by the invading military authorities. 


The Franko jewelry store was “confiscated,” as the saying 
went in those troublous times. That is, its contents were appro- 


_priated by Federal officials. Probably some of the valuable mer- — 


chandise found its way into the United States Treasury, but most 
of it, no doubt, shared the fate of the chest of jewels described 
in Sam Franko’s book, which he does not hesitate to say was 
“looted” by Butler—or by his successor, General Banks. Butler 


declared he turned the glittering hoard over to Banks and took 


his receipt for it; Banks insisted he turned it over to the Treasury, 
and got a receipt therefor; but none of the receipts and none of 
the jewels were ever located, and the inference seems justified 


that it was not the Government that aeiesiape from the trans- 


action. 


In the meantime Mrs. Franko with her’brood of five small 
_ children (Sam was four years old, and Nathan a babe of only 
a few months) was having an anxious time. Her worries were 


intensified when Butler got possession of a check for 1200 English . 


. pounds, captured on a blockade runner, intended to compensate 
Herman for cotton sent to Great Britain some time before: Butler 
demanded that Herman endorse the check in order that the United 
States (meaning himself, a to Sam Franko’s candid 
narrative) might collect the money. 


When Herman declined, the rigors of his imprisonment were 
augmented. Mrs. Franko decided to do something. She interviewed 
the provost marshal. He intimated that release was entirely 
possible, if that could be made worth his while. The lady saw the 
point. It cost her $5,000. Her husband, furnished by his coura- 
geous spouse with an outfit of women’s clothing, donned the dis- 
- guise, and in that fashion passed the — undetected. Or 
so we are asked to believe. 


Anyhow, the Franko family, reunited, souiatity Suni passage 
on a vessel bound for Germany. After a voyage of three weeks, 
they landed in that country. And as far as New Orleans was con- 
cerned, the Franko story may be regarded as coming to a close 
at that point. | | 
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RAMPANT INDIVIDUALISM IN AN’ ANTE-BELLUM 


By SHAW, J R. 


~ The popular conception of the typical young man of the Old 
_ South has generally been that. he was a chivalrous and cultured 
creature who dressed in huge scarf ties, double-breasted vests of 
brocaded silk, and small-waisted coats with flared skirts, and in 
sich magnificent raiment paid compliments to the flower of 
Southern maidenhood whose proper apparel and adornment were 
compacted of crisp taffetas and crinolines, huge gold brooches, — 
black velvet throsthands, and bonnets. These 
were some of these. | 


Also, this is conceived of as 
populated the ante-bellum colleges in great numbers where he 
lived in an elegance befitting his feudal heritage and absorbed 
the glorious contents of the ancient classics with the same ease 

that blotting paper takes up ink. As to his relationships with 
his professors and fellows, it is difficult to believe that in these 
anything resembling latter-day common pranks, malicious mis- 
chief, or brutal rowdyism manifested itself. "5 


Such pleasant delusions as these might be enidved indefi- 
nitely if it were not for the curiosity of an occasional busybody . 
whose perversity leads him to search the pages of old college 
minutes, diaries, letters, and newspaper files, by virtue of which 

activity the searcher finds life in those far-off times different 
from what many believe it to have been. However, there is this 
comforting feature in connection with the results of such research. 
The findings have really very little- effect upon the favored con- 
ceptions of most people, for if the results are published, they — 
are read by a small number, most of whom disbelieve what they 
read on the subject or forget Se 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, fow client in the deep 
South could boast of anything that approached even a fairly — 


long existence. One of these with some claim to longevity was 
a Louisiana school, the complex origin of which is beyond the 
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casual understanding of many of its most ardent friends, in- 
cluding, of course—since the institution is still a thriving college— 
its present-day alumni... It survived the war, struggled for more 
than forty years thereafter in the little town of Jackson, —— 
and was moved to Shreveport in. 1908.1 


Since 1845 the college has been known as the Centenary 
College of Louisiana, before which time it was not one college but 
two, a fact which readily accounts for the confusion with — 
to its dual—or perhaps triple—origin. : 


In 1825 the young State of Louisiana, in us course. viet its 
ambitious experimental attempts to promote public education, 
established three colleges, none of which survived more than 
twenty years. Since most of the population was in the southern 
part of the state, the colleges were located in that area. One of 
these, the College of Louisiana, was placed in Jackson, a thriving 
_ village in that segment of Louisiana lying east of the Mississippi 

River. In that day, as in this, a predominantly Anglo-Saxon popu- | 
lation inhabited the surrounding territory. The college made a 
valiant effort to justify its existence, but the region was too 
sparsely populated to furnish many students; therefore by 1845, 
those upon whom rested the responsibility of perpeelins the - 
institution, were ready to give up the ghost. 


In 1839, the Methodists of Mississippi decided 
the one hundredth anniversary of the founding of Methodism by 
establishing a college in that state. The school, which bore the 
appropriate name of Centenary College, opened the following 
“year in the little town of Brandon Springs where it struggled 
for five years, during which time its situation grew more dis- 
couraging. In 1845, this college was moved to Jackson, Louisiana, — 
where for a nominal sum, its board of trustees purchased from 
the state the grounds and buildings of the College of Louisiana. | 
By this move, the supporters of the institution hoped to strength- 
en it with the combined patronage of persons in both Louisiana 
and Mississippi. In this expectation, they were not disappointed, 
for from that time until 1861, the school enjoyed a period of 
rising prosperity, with a substantial enrollment, a greatly en- 
larged physical plant, and a growing prestige. 


1 For a rather accurate account of the beginnings of Centensry College pee of its 


decessor, the College of. Louisiana, see William Hamilton Nelson, A Burning Torch ‘¢ Sa 


Flaming Fire (Nashville, 1931), ‘68-124. The present writer, however, has made use 
college minutes of the faculty and of the board of trustees in this study. ™~ records, complete 
except for a few small gaps, are in the Centenary — archives. f 
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When Centenary College acquired the property of the College 
of Louisiana, it took over also the charter, the alumni, and a 
large proportion of the patronage of the defunct school; and it 
even absorbed the name of the supplanted institution, so that the 
new school became known as the Centenary College of Louisiana. 
Such being the case, it has long been the practice of those in 
authority at the college to consider the institution as having had 
its beginning with the founding of the state college in 1825. Such 
shall be the practice also of the present writer as he examines the 
character and deportment of the young men and boys who com- 
prised the student body of an ante-bellum Southern college during 
the years from 1825 until 1861. For such purpose, the minutes of 
the faculty are obviously the best sources of information, and 
although there are some small gaps in these records, the missing 
material is of little consequence in so far as the- purposes of this 
article are concerned, for the large portions that remain present 
evidence which is conclusive and tell a is 
worth telling. | 


The minutes of the college fuccilty from the beginnings until 
the Civil War reveal that most of the business of the meetings 
was devoted to disciplinary matters and very little to the prob- 
lems of education. The sessions of the small faculty bore a resem- 
blance to meetings of a grand jury or a trial court and sometimes 
to a combination of both rather than to a faculty meeting of 
today. That these sessions were intended to be trial courts is 
attested by the fact that the faculty minutes of one of the early 
years of the College of Louisiana were labeled the “Judicial Pro- 
ceedings of the Faculty of Louisiana College.” Nor is there any 
evidence of a difference in the character of these sessions when 
the college was a state institution and when it became the prop- 
erty of the Methodist Church. There is really little reason for 
‘expecting to find a favorable difference, for the college was 
located in the same place, served the same territory, and enrolled 
students from the same types of tapas rome the ante- 
bellum period. / 


serious misconduct, for in a given period the names of those 
brought before the faculty were few in number, but some of these 
boys were often in trouble. The pattern of the proceedings was 
frequently as follows: those accused of misdeeds were summoned 


2 Minutes, Pareite: College of Louisiana, October 28, 1828. 
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to the presence of the faculty where they manifested no contrition 
but proceeded to heap abuse upon the professors and the presi- 


dent, declaring in violent language that they had no concern about 
the consequences. The faculty would then sentence them to sus- 


pension from the college and notify their parents or guardians. 
A later faculty meeting which followed soon would reveal that 
during the brief period of their rustication the boys had under- 
gone an amazing transformation as evidenced by their petitions 
for reinstatement wherein they offered humble apologies and 
promises to conduct themselves in the future in a manner befitting 
the most exemplary scholars. Usually they were promptly taken 
back into the fold, but at times in more aggravated cases, the 


most earnest parental intercession was necessary to bring about — 


this result. And sometimes even this sort of effort failed. 
The less serious offenses of the boys consisted of missing 

classes, leaving the vicinity of the college, making unnecessary 

noises in the dormitories, attending camp meetings and weddings 


without permission, engaging in charivaris, playing musical 
instruments or hallooing at passersby during study hours, riding | 


horses, making hunting trips, ringing the college bell at night, and 
engaging in numerous other exertions which have always been 
an outlet for schoolboy exuberance. None of these were treated 
lightly by the faculty but were punished according to the nature 


of the offense and of the offender. Private admonition by the _ 


president was the mildest penalty, and public reproof in chapel or 


_ suspension from the college was the punishment given in aggra- — 


vated cases. 


Frequently, however, the rampancy of some of the iiadoeit | 


_ pushed their misdeeds into a higher bracket. They drank, they 
drank cordials (innocent in some instances that such beverages 
were alcoholic) and they drank hard liquors. They got roaring 


drunk on the Fourth of July and upon other dates which tacked 


either national, state, or local significance. | 


They cursed. They cursed each other; they towns- 


men; they cursed their preronsire; and they cursed the president 
of the college. | 


_ They fought—not in formal affairs of honor but in ordinary 
impromptu rough-and-tumble bouts provoked by trivial incidents 
which set quick tempers ablaze. They fought with fists, with 


clubs, with bricks, with knives, with dirks, and With pistols; and — 
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according to the records did remarkably small damage consider- 
ing the often dangerous character of the weapons employed. They 
fought among ‘themselves and they fought citizens of the town. 
Occasionally they fought a teacher, but not often.? Sometimes, 
however, under the cover of night, strolling students would treat 

strolling professors to a shower of brickbats. | 


| Prankish thievery was not infrequent. From the hen roosts 


. Of the townsmen college boys stole fat chickens which they cooked 


and devoured in the late hours of night. Occasionally they killed a 
citizen’s dog, and sometimes under cover of darkness, they 
carried away his wagon or buggy and placed it in a conspicuous 
spot on the college campus.* | 


It was not an easy matter for a student to comply with all of 
the rules of the eollege, as an examination of the regulations 
adopted by the faculty in 1843 will reveal. The boys were required 
to be present at roll call three times a day—morning, afternoon, 
and evening—and penalties were’ prescribed for failure to do so. 
They could. not “invite persons not belonging to the college into 
their rooms’, nor could they “sit on the galleries, nor anywhere 
else, except in their appropriate rooms, during study hours”; and 
they had to be in their rooms by eight o’clock at night. | 


Not only were there specific laws against such serious 
offenses as swearing, fighting, becoming intoxicated, gambling 
at cards.or dice, keeping company with persons of known im- 
morality, dueling, and carrying deadly concealed weapons, but 
the regulations also prohibited the keeping, borrowing, or hiring 
of horses, dogs, or fire-arms and forbade attendance at “any 
ball, theater, horse race, or other expensive or unlawful amuse- 
sixteen-year-old Thomas Bracken of the preparatory department, after being repeatedly un- 


prepared in his recitations, had proved insubordinate and had attempted to stab his professor 
with a knife. The board of trustees, after taking extended testimony from Lane and some of 


the students, expelled the offender. Minutes, Trustees, January 15, 1828. 


4"For typical cases of early student offenses, see minutes of the faculty for October 28, 
November 3, ‘December 13 and 16, 1828; April 17, October 2, 1830; July 11, November 26, 
1881; February 10 and March 12, 1832. | 

5 Minutes, Faculty, College of. Louisiana, J 20, 1843. These ations were sub- 
stantially the same as those adopted in October, 1825. There is no available copy of these 
earlier regulations, which are mentioned in the faculty minutes of October 5, 1828, but the 
records of penalties against students during the first years of the college indicate that 


assessed 
the same rules were in effect throughout the ante-bellum 
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which might seem to exist in the 
erica of rules were taken care of from time to time by faculty 
resolutions such as those passed in the spring of 1830, sii iin sie | 
the limits of students’ unauthorized travel: fe 


Ist. They are not to go more half a 
‘College in any direction. 


| 2nd. They are not to cross a the 

middle of the street running north of the square on, which 
the Court House lately stood, for 

| attending church on Sunday.® . | 


the matter of discipline. the faculty stahement 
was both an appeal and a threat: “If a love of literature and 

science, if a sense of duty and character, if a regard to their own | 
permanent advantage, the hopes of their friends, and the claims 
of their country, should prove insufficient to-excite students to | 
diligence in study and propriety of conduct, due punishment 
must be inflicted upon the delinquents.”* Such penalties ranged 
in severity from depriving the student of the recreations of the 
day to expelling him from the college. _ , 


It sometimes happened that a suspended pra adie to 
leave the environs of the college but secretly continued his asso- 
-ciations on the campus and slept in the dormitories. Such flaunt-— 
ing of the school’s authority led invariably to deeper trouble for 
the offender. One of the most aggravated cases of this sort was 


that of Mr. P. Keary, who, having committed a series of mis- _ 


demeanors for which he was suspended and threatened with 
expulsion, continued nevertheless to linger about the college and 
“committed an assault upon the President by presenting a pistol 
at him. . . .”8 It appears odd that President H. H. Gird, a 
West Point graduate, was not equal to this but 
ently such was the case.® 


The school year at the College of “here was divided | 
into two sessions, the first. of which, during the 1830’s. generally 
opened before the middle of the summer when the sun blazed 
hottest. There is small reason to wonder that student seg 


-., April 7, 1830. 


7 July 20, 1843. 
8 Ibid., December 3, 1833... 
Jt is perhaps unfair to blame Mr. Gird witch, for had little 
numbered three persons, including‘the president. However, the enrollment was small, eA seven 
ner 183% listed during the session which ended in the summer of 1833. Minutes, aculty, 
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often flamed out, too. An important instance of this sort occurred 
in late August, 1835, six weeks after the work of the college year 
had begun. Generally speaking, there was nothing unusual about 


the episode, for it involved name-calling—in this case the casting 


of a conventionalized slur which in America has for generations 
set off more personal combats than all other causes combined. 
It is proper to say, however, that such name-calling was appar- 
ently not common at the College of Louisiana or its successor, 
Centenary College, for, in their records of ante-bellum disciplinary 
cases, no other instance of it is mentioned. _ 


. The incident, as recorded: in the faculty euieaten had strong 
possibilities of winding up in a tragedy, but nothing very serious 


- happened. According to the account, R. W. Richardson had on 


the night of August 20, gone, to the room of L. Smith and 


attacked him. 


The circumstancees which ‘provoked the: assault were set. 


of supper tent evening a piece of’ 
bene was thrown at Smith by a person unknown to him. 
He immediately became angry and cursed the unknown 
person, calling him a “son of a bitch’. Richardson told him 
that he had thrown the bread at him and threatened to 
_. knock him down. or something to that effect, if he.said so 
again. Smith said that he did say so. After the commence- 
ment of study hours Richardson sent S. McKneely to demand 
an apology of Smith, who refused. McKneely asked if he 
would make friends. Smith said that he was willing to 
make friends, but would not apologize. McKneely sent 
Dawson to Smith with the same message and the same result 
followed. Richardson then went to Smith’s room armed 
with a club and having a dirk-knife (borrowed apparently 
for the occasion) and a small knife in another. [sic] He 
repeated his demand for an apology. Smith said he would 
~ not apologize until Richardson apologized for having thrown 
at him. After which Richardson made a violent blow at 
_ Smith with the club, which Smith received on his arm which 
it bruised considerably. They closed and. were parted by 
-_ McKneely and others, but Richardson had first drawn his 
- gmall knife and partly opened it before they were parted. 
_ After they were parted he drew his large knife. Smith 
was slightly cut in the scuffle but it was not clear that R. 
had made a pass at him with his knife, ae 


‘The results of this fracas were that Richardson was eee | 
from college until the beginning of the next session, Smith was 
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reprimanded for his “vulgar language’, and “suitable admoni- . 
tions . . . given to the others and to 


erally. 


In late October. of the same year another inéidennt involving | a 
dangerous weapon occurred. Franklin Boatner, having been 
brought before the faculty “for rough and improper behavior ~ 
toward several students” was censured “before some of the 
parties aggrieved.” The following day he was charged with | 
“attempting to dirk Thomas Stockett with a knife,” and the 
charge being “proved and admitted”, he was suspended for the re- : 
mainder. of the session.*! Since Boatner returned after Comsecmias, 
the penalty evidently applied only to the half-year term. 


During the session of 1835-1886 student conduct was espe- 
cially bad at the College, a fact which probably may be accounted 
for in part by the absence in the fall of a president with full 


responsibility. For several months, Mr. Gird, the professor of 


mathematics, was the acting head, but he was relieved of the 
administrative duties on November 20 when the Reverend James 
Shannon arrived to take them over.'* However, there was little, _ 
if any, noticeable improvement, for the faculty minutes con- 
tinued to be filled with records of disciplinary cases. | 


During the 1830’s, several of the Boatner boys, ‘members 
of a well-known family, attended the College of Louisiana, and 
the minutes of the faculty meetings indicate that these young 
men impressed themselves upon the authorities—frequently and 
painfully, for they were often in trouble. After the fight between 
Turner and McKneely, Mark Boatner and his cousin E. J. Boatner 
had appeared before the faculty as witnesses with their testimony 
leaning rather heavily toward Turner.'* Within ten days there- 
after both Mark and E. J. faced the faculty on separate charges,* 
and the latter was suspended for two weeks for firing guns on the 
college grounds. Within the following two weeks Mark was 
suspended because of several misdemeanors, the principal one 
being that he had visited a tavern without permission.» Appar- 
ently the suspension was set aside, for the records reveal that 
within a few days after the was the 


10 Tbid., August 21, 1835. | 
11 Tbid., October 21 and 22, 1835. 
12 Jbid., November 20, 1885. 


38 Tbid., March 8, 1837. 


14 Jbid., March 12 and 17, 1837. 
18 Ibid., April 4, 1837. 
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faculty again charged with going “into town last night with his i 
_ face blacked; that it was nearly 10 o’clock when he returned to — 
college”, and- that he ‘returned in company with a suspended — 
student who spent the night in his room. (The suspended student | 
rt was doubtless his cousin Elias J.) For his latest infractions of 
| the rules, Mark was sentenced to “pene seca the remainder 


of the session.* 


But the young | man’s father did not like the way Se 
were going for the younger Boatners. Therefore in early May, 
he applied to the faculty for the readmission of his son Mark 

Ag and his nephew and namesake Elias. The former was taken back, 
but the latter, who during his period of suspension had followed 
a line of conduct which was unsatisfactory to his teachers, was 
rejected.’ Mark was in and out of trouble twice more during 
that eventful year;'* but by the following school year he seems 
to have mended his ways, applied himself to his studies, and 
» | graduated with honors in 1839.'® His graduation was of itself 
a signal distinction, for only five students before him had gradu- 
ated from the college during the twelve years of its existence.” 
As for Elias J., this young man continued to remain out of college, 
even though his uncle attempted through the 
to compel the faculty to reinstate him. = 


: At the time that the senior Boatner made a vigorous effort 
| : in behalf of his nephew, the Honorable Thomas W. Scott exerted 
| himself in the same manner for his son, Jesse K. Scott—and with 
_ the same lack of success. And small wonder, for although the 
faculty’ seemed willing to forgive almost any sort of offense, 
Jesse’s misconduct was of such nature as to demand the most 
drastic measures: He waylaid Mr. Merrill, one of the teachers, 
as he came out of the dining hall and beat him severely with a 
whip handle.” It is true that Merrill was but a tutor in the 
4 _ preparatory department but he was nevertheless a teacher, and 
, despite the fact that the offender’s father was a prominent figure 
in politics** and had been a member of the board of trustees 
| 18 April 15, 1887. | | 
‘17 I[bid., May 1, 1837. 
1® Minutes, Board of Trustees, Copege of 10; 1839, 
20 JTbid., 1826 to 1839. 
_ 1 Minutes, Faculty, College of Louisiana, January 11, 1838. . 


223 Jbid., December 8, 1837. 
Phy When Feliciana Parish was divided in 1824, the governor appointed Thomas W. Scott 


rish of established East Feliciana . Biographical and His- 
rie! emoirs of Louisiana, 2 vols. (Chicago, 1892), I, 234. 
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since the was founded, the members of: the faculty ‘stood 
by their guns in recommending the young man’s expulsion. 
When the matter was investigated by a special -committee of 
the Board, a majority of the Trustees sustained the committee’s 
position, which called for the supporting of the faculty’s recom- 
mendation.** This action was evidently a severe blow to the elder — 
Scott, for at the end of the following school year he resigned 
from the Board. The major cause of young Scott’s trouble 
in this instance must be set down as his ill nature, for it began 
with some small infractions of the college rules, involving the 
preparatory department, and these the patient Mr. Merrill was 
at last obliged to report to the president.*® 


In the spring of 1837, Samuel McKneely, who aaa ‘ian two 
years before had attempted to assist his friend Richardson in 
an affair which wound up with a bit of knife play, found him- 
self in a similar situation when he was brought before the faculty 
to face a charge of stabbing a fellow student. The wound, which 
was not serious, came as the result of a little harmless name- 
calling on the part of Turner. Because of the altercation that 
followed, for which both boys were to blame, and in which neither 
apparently intended to inflict much injury, McKneely was indefi- 
nitely suspended from the privileges of the college, and Turner 
was reproved by the president.?? 


In January, 1838, another ata. of violence occurred, | 
which, like all of the others, grew out of a trivial circumstance. 
According to J. Joor, who roomed with D. M. Hamilton, the two 
boys were in their dormitory when they became annoyed at H. B. 
White’s efforts with the violin in the room above. Hamilton went 
- out. onto the pavement in front of the building “and calling to 

White requested him not to play on his fiddle as the bell had not 
rung for 12 o’clock’”’. Because of the argument which resulted, the 
fiddler came down to the pavement where a fight was begun when | 
White struck Hamilton in the mouth, and Hamilton drew his 
knife. Other students intervened and the affair seemed about to 
subside but flared out again when White kicked his antagonist. 
In the disturbance which followed, the fiddler raised his knife, and 
his adversary ran for a club with which he struck ee 
whereupon that gentleman “struck at White with oF wnEE 

24 Minutes, Trustees, College of Louisiana, February 5,1838. 
5 Ibid,, May 17, 1839. 


Minutes, Faculty, College of Louisiana, December 6 and 7, 1837, 
27 Ibid., March 7 and 8, 1837. . 
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White then ran and, as he was in the act of picking up a brick 
was stabbed by Hamilton in the back. ... White then ran and 
got a brick with which he hit Hamilton, after which he (White) 
again ran and procured a stick, and as he was returning with it 
he parted them.” 


The testimony of all other was the 


same, and both combatants were indefinitely suspended.”* 


Perhaps the most amusing disciplinary case occurred in 1843, 
one of the last years that the college was under state control. The 
- diverting features of the case, which assumed rather serious pro- 
portions, are that it grew out of an indelicate act committed one 
| night by one of the boys and that the circumstances were recorded 
in full detail in the faculty minutes. | 


According to the account, Lorenzo. Cano urinated from the | 


upstairs gallery upon that part of the floor below which was 
directly in front of the room occupied by Professor Delaunay. 
Seeing the offender retreat into Cano’s room, the instructor 
ascended the stairs and entered this young man’s quarters where 
he found him there alone. He then reproved the youth who “denied 
the performance of the act at that time, but said he had done it 
several times previously.” 


In the argument which followed, Cano abused Mr. Delaunay 
with profane language, and later stated in the presence of the 
faculty “that he put his hand in his pocket to get his knife—that 
he threatened to shoot Mr. D., and that he would do so yet if he 
(Mr. D.) ‘fooled with him much’, and also, that he struck Mr. D. 
several times.” The faculty, after gravely enumerating all of 
Mr. Cano’s offenses, sentenced him to indefinite suspension. 


The humor of the case is heightened by the manner in which 

the secretary of the faculty referred to Cano’s original offense, 
repeatedly calling the act by its briefer and more earthy name but 
' out of deference to a delicate posterity substituting a dash for 
_ the vowel in each spelling of the word. 29 


All of the cases cited thus far concern young ? men pales were 
students of the College of Louisiana. The- remaining cases are 
taken from the minutes of Centenary College. This school was 
moved to Jackson, in 1845, 


$8 Ibid., January 30,1838. ti 


2° Jbid., August 9, 1843. 
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from that time until October 7, 1850, are missing, the reason being 
‘that the record book containing them was destroyed by a fire 
which swept the main college building oyyeenyegeamn after we 
opening of the school session that year.®° 


The record of student offenses which is to follow reveals 

little difference in the character of the misdemeanors from those 
of the boys at the earlier school.. The evidence is strong, how- 
ever, that in the 1850’s a new type of misconduct was popular 
with the boys: they liked to approach and even trespass upon 
the premises of the Reverend Benjamin Jones*!—almost._ in- 
variably making their visits at night. Such deportment is a matter 
of wonderment until we learn that Dr. Jones conducted a boarding 
school for girls.*2 The Reverend W. B. Lacey conducted a similar 
school in Jackson,** but the boys were decidedly partial to the 
‘students in the Jones school. 


The prevalence of liquor drinking among many of Pa young 
men gave the faculty of the college much of its trouble during the 
ante-bellum years. So grievous was the situation in the 1850’s 
‘as to cause E. J. Ellis, who later became an officer in the Con- 
federate Army and after the war a congressman, to write his 
brother Tom that 


there is another kind of that is worse | 
than measles. Tis a mania for drinking whiskey that I have 
[never] seen carried to such an extent before. Every night 
there is from ten to twelve boys as tight as they can well be. 


> This is confined however to the new building and I am 

- proud to say that there is not a boy over here who is in the 
habit of getting “how come you so” with one exception & 
that is Bill Scott. He however confines nis ress to me other 


building entirely.*4 


The president and his professors were their 
efforts to curtail the evil, and many an hour did they spend in the 
30 Minutes, Faculty, Centenary College of Louisiana, October 7, 1850. 


81 Jbid., June 1, 1852, January 19 and March 31, 1855; Minutes, the Mystic Seven (s 
or ined fraternity), March 8, 1854. Typescript in possession of Karl W. Fischer, Indianapolis, 


*2 James William Mobley, “The A Movement in Louisiana”, Louisiana H 
Quarterly, XXX (1947), 826. sda a ana Historical 
$3 Thid., 824. 


84K. J. Ellis to T. C. w. Ellis, May 11, 1857, (De ment al Archives, Louisiana State 
University). Tom Ellis graduated from Centenary in 1855. Like his younger ‘brother, he became 
a Confederate officer and later distinguished himself in public life. He evidently conducted 
himself properly during his four rs at College, for his name is not mentioned in the faculty 


ea 
minutes. E. J., however, had to be a for missing classes. Minutes, Faculty, January 
18 and 27, 1851. 
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prosecution, admonishment, suspension, and reinstatement of 
those who sought for excitement sisreabias alcohol. The following 


are typical cases. 


In the early summer of 1851, J ames sei was SUNS 
| below the faculty “charged with drunkenness and disorderly 
conduct on Saturday last” and with having violated his pledge of 
good behavior. By motion of the faculty, he was indefinitely 
suspended; and when he sought readmission a week later, his 
petition was because of his. record of mis- 
demeanors.* . 


In J anuary of the year S. Kimball Blias 
Fort. were reported for “absenting themselves from their rooms 
and for engaging in drinking and riotous conduct in town.” The 
faculty decided that in view of the fact that ‘said Kimball and 
Fort have confessed their guilt in accordance with the above 
report, and whereas this is their first offense,: and as they have 
made a confession to the lady molested and promised amendment, | 
- that they be pardoned after such reproof and punishment as the 

President may think expedient and fit to give,’’% 


Near the end of that school session Junius F... Moore was 
found guilty, of intoxication and highly improper conduct in the 
college chapel on the Sabbath. Since he was not much of a student 
ne he was sent home by the president. 


—E. MeNeil was also in real trouble, for he had violated the 
pledge which he had made to the faculty when during the preced- | 
ing year his suspension had been set aside and he had been re- 
admitted to the college. His offense this time was that he had — 
_ become intoxicated and while in this condition had “grossly in- 
- sulted ladies in connection with Mr. B. Jones’ school.’%? And so 
young McNeil was out again. Mr. Moore, however, was found | 
_ sufficiently contrite at the end of a week to be taken back.** 


| A case involving three young men occurred that fall, when 
Thomas C. Kernan, Alex G. Lane, and William Blair were “re- 
ported as having -been engaged in drinking intoxicating liquor to 
excess.” In. the investigation which followed, Blair was exoner- 
ated; Lane confessed that he drank brandy twice and that he 
became “tipsy,” and by his attitude escaped with a public reproof 
35 Ibid., June 9, 1851. 
36 Jbid,, January 20, 1852. 


™Thid., June 21, 1852. 
38 Jbid., June 29, 1852. 
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in the chapel by the president; but Kernan. because “of his very 
rebellious and contumacious spirit” toward the: a was 
for one month.” 


Considering the fact that Mr. Kathen was a senior and 
oiadeanais at the end of the session of 1852-1853, he was de- 
cidedly unstable in his conduct, for a few weeks after his re- 
instatement which followed the drinking affair, he was reported 
to the faculty for irregularity of attendance at classes, for poor 
preparation of his lessons, “and for his sitting, standing, and 
walking about town in study hours.” For these rather minor 
offenses, he received only a warning by the president,*° 
_ Qn the other hand, Lane must have been a well-behaved 
young man most of the time, for during the latter months of his 
senior year, he was employed in the preparatory school. “at a 
salary of $125 from Ist of — to Ist ‘Aug —_to ‘be engaged 
four hours per day.”** 
And there was ‘the case of J staiiistes F. MeKneely, member 
of an early and prominent Feliciana Parish family, of whom the 
secretary stated that he “appeared before the faculty, confessed 
that he had been tight, that he cursed, that he said ‘he did not 
care a damn if he was suspended.’” Exhibiting ‘no signs of 
repentance” for what he-had done, the faculty took him at his 
word and suspended him.*? However, on the following day, he . 
was knocking at the door and begging for readmission, and since 
it was the young man’s first offense, his suspension was removed** 
and he graduated with the class of 1854.* 
: Hannibal Carter, a member of a well-known family, seems 
to have been of an excitable nature. He was brought before the © 
faculty because he “has violated the law of this institution by the 
use of profane and abusive language toward the mayor of the 
town”. However, the faculty decided that because the young 
man had acknowledged in a letter to them “that he suffered his 
excited feelings to transport him far beyond the bounds... and : 
unhesitatingly tells his regret at conduct which meets with 
disapprobation of friends and draws upon himself reproach” 
that “his offense be overlooked and that the mayor, Mr. Hughes, | 
be informed of the action of the faculty. 45 


39 Tbid., November 2, 1852. 

4° Ibid., February 24, 1853. 

41 Ibid., February 21, 1854. 

#2 Ibid., February 24, 1853. 

43 Tbid., February 25, 1853. 

44 Nelson, A Burning Torch, 387. 
45 Tbid., March 23, 1852. 
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The charge which was brought against him a year later was 
disposed oF in a singular manner. He was reported 


. for drinking and improper conduct, and for making 


against the President of the College by 


him a liar, ete., etc. 


“The faculty after on this 


case passed the following resolution: 


vee ~ Resolved—that in consideration of the peculiar nature 
ee of this case, which the faculty do not deem it expedient to 
upon the it be and. it post- 


-- In the fall of 1854 William Sandal and Samuel Jackwood had 


a fight in the home of Professor A. G. Miller with whom they 
boarded. The fight being broken up by Miller was.later resumed 
in Jackwood’s room where, as the secretary, Mr. Scales, with his 


penchant for brevity and understatement, records that “S. struck ~ 


J. very violently on the head with a stick—J. Resented it and then 


followed the fight—It appeared also that the Rev. A. G. Miller 


9947 


positively disapproved their conduct at his house... . 


The faculty meetings were usually held at night, and the 


minutes of one of the sessions record that ‘Before the faculty 
entered upon the regular business, G. M. Miller entered and 
_ informed the faculty that their presence was required in town 
to aid in quelling a disturbance. The faculty then adjourned and 
went to town. After gicstrah the disturbance the faculty 


in the early. spring, a of the 
faculty would be unusually rich in the number and variety of 
student offenses with which that body had to deal. The meeting 
of March 31, 1853, is a good example. On that day Mr. W. A. 
Walker was accused of having gone one night to the premises of 


Mr. Benjamin Jones, whose school for girls we have already men- 


tioned, and there the young man shot a dog. 


At the same meeting W. S. Scott and [2] 
the faculty for having offered a personal insult. to one of the 
professors; Joseph Johnson and W. R. Newport were arraigned 


46 Ibid., March 1, 1853. Rev. R. H. Rivers was the president referred to. 

47 Ibid., October 30, 1854. 

48 Tbid., March 22, 1853. From the time of its founding, the College of Louisiana, under 
the provisions of its charter, exercised “‘certain police powers over town of Jackson.” 
Minutes, Trustees, April 14, 1827. It seems _— that these powers were passed on to 


Centenary College. 
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for “fighting before the door of a recitation room—having left 
their class before it was dismissed’, William Barrow ‘was. re- 

_ ported for misconduct about Rev. Benj. Jones premises”; W. San- 
dal was reported for playing cards; and Joseph .......[ 2] Was 
charged with having “sung a low song in taunt and insult of 
Prof. in full view of the School 
Teachers and Pupils. . 


Walker, and were indefinitely sus- 
pended, the case of the last being aggravated by his disrespectful 
attitude toward the faculty.*® Four days later, however, at the 
request of Barrow’s father, the offending young man was re-— 
admitted upon promise of “strict observance of all ve and 
Faculty requirements”. 


On this same date Thomas E. Morrow was charged oy the : 
faculty with two offenses, which the secretary, Mr: W. H. Scales, 
. whose sensitivity to anticlimactic expression was probably not 
very keen that day, set down as “cutting off the tails of two horses 
_ belonging to Mrs. Daily—also non-attendance of recitation.’”®° 


It is worth noting here that in those early days there were 
some students who were more skillful than others in escaping 
punishment. Take the case of James W. Saunders who > 


| . confessed that he had been guilty of passing before 

and standing i in front of Dr. Lacey’s®! to his annoyance, that 

he had drunk liquor occasionally but not to excess, that he 

played cards about six weeks ago, but not then nor ever for 

money, that he did remark to a young man that it would be 

a fine thing to remove Mr. Loadvine’s sign to a tree in front 

-of Dr. Lacey’s but affirmed that he made the suggestion in 

fun and that he had no hand in it, that he had been absent 

_ from his room at night in study hours, and negligent in his 
to his studies. 


The faculty read a omamunionsion from the. young man 
“pledging himself to reformation . . . and praying for mercy 
_ and. forbearance.” The professors overlooked his migdoings and oes 
he escaped with a warning. 


49 Minutes, Faculty, Centenary College, March 31, 1855. 
50 Tbid., April 3, 1855. 


51 Rev. William B. Lacey, fourth president of the College of Louisiana, resigned ines 
before the transfer of the college property to the Method!st Church (Minutes, Trustees, College 
of Louisiana, Feb. 6, 1845), aa for fifteen years thereafter operated the Southern Institute, | 
an academy for girls, Mobley, “The Academy Movement in Louisiana’”’, loc. cit., aa 824, 


52 Minutes, Faculty, Centenary College, February 24, 1853. 
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- One spring day in the middle ’fifties young Ambrose Coffee 
from Oyster Creek, Louisiana, became angered and went some- 
what beyond the ordinary limits of student rampancy when he 
drew a knife and threatened violence upon Mr. Carly, a writing 
teacher, to whom money had been paid for writing lessons by 
the young man’s guardian. According to Coffee’s testimony, he 
had menaced the teacher in an effort to make “him refund the 
money, and if he ceri to refund [it] he intended to mnife 


him.’ 
For this offense, Mr. Coffee was suspended, but on the next 


day he attempted at a meeting of the faculty to justify his con- 
duct by stating that during his altercation with Carly that 


gentleman had drawn a swordcane. However, when the faculty 
began to reconsider the case, Professor J. C. Miller presented 


_ testimony to the effect that “Mr. Coffee when he had learned the 
action of the Faculty on the previous night . . . came into the 


library room where he was, and pulling off his coat, threatened . 
‘that he would have justice ... that he would whip someone or | 
be whipped before he left...’ but he was restrained by the 


_ students then present.” Although Mr. Coffee was suspended, 


and not expelled, the incident marked the end of his career at 


Centenary.* 


The strangest case , of justice recorded in the baietiee minutes 
was perhaps that of W. B. Sandal, a member of the sophomore 
class, who, “having been reported as having been guilty of 
carrying fire-arms contrary to college law, having drawn and 
fired a pistol which unfortunately resulted in the death of a negro, 
that though we acquit him of the intentional death of said negro, 
yet having violated college law as above stated, therefore re- 
solved that he be and is hereby indefinitely suspended.” 


_ The president was required on the following evening at the 
calling of the roll “to read the law in regard to deadly weapons 
and to require each student to answer yes or no in reply to the 
question will you keep this law.’ 

Later in the fall, at the request of Sandal’s father, the 
young man’s suspension was removed in order that he might 
transfer to another college.** | 

Ibid., April 25, 1854. Carly was evidently a and not a of the 


faculty. 


54 Jbid., April 26, 1854. 
55 Ibid., October 19, 1852. 
56 Ibid. November 30, 1852. 
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Sometimes providence itself must have intervened to prevent 
tragedy when youthful tempers flared high, as in the “case of Mr. 
Joints who had been guilty . .. of carrying concealed weapons— 
pistol—and, having got ito a difficulty with another of the 
students, snapping it at him—with intention to shoot—in the 
presence of three members of the Faculty—and at the same time 
making use of the most violent and profane language.” Mr. George 
Joints was indefinitely suspended.” . 


There was the case of William Jefferson and W. E. Irvine 
who had “a difficulty with a gentleman of the town”, a Mr. 
Gottinger, who, it was alleged, had insulted Mr. Jefferson’s 
mother but had later apologized. The offending gentleman’s 
apology was apparently inadequate, and the outraged son, armed 
with a cane and accompanied by Mr. Irvine—who went along 


“to keep anyone from interfering” and carried a pistol to support 


that purpose—had gone to Mr. Gottinger’s house, called him out, 
struck him with the cane, and then when the person attacked 


_ had called for his gun, Jefferson had accepted the pistol from the 
hand of his friend Irvine. Fortunately, however, interference 


occurred, and no tragedy resulted.®® 
Mr. J efferson, it seems, was by. no means averse to clashes 


- with the townsfolk, for three years before the affair with Gottin- 


ger, he and S. S. Bell, a senior student from Hamburg, Arkansas, 


had been called before the faculty because one night they had 


- carried away a Mr. Matingly’s wagon from his premises and had 


put “‘the carriage of Mr. Green in the chapel.’’ When Matingly had — 


overtaken “the company with his wagon, and used some language 
they did not like’, Jefferson had taken him by the collar, “and 
threateningly made him take it back.” 


Although young Jefferson may have ied short on self- 
control, he was long on repentance, and after having assured the 
faculty that in the future he would obey the laws of the college, 
he was readmitted about three weeks after his escapade. As for 


Mr. Bell, who after three years in college seemed headed for 


graduation, this incident apparently marked the end of his career 
at Centenary. When called up for investigation, the young man 
“used such language and demeanor while in the aises-sies and on 


57 Ibid., July 9, 1857. 
58 Ibid., May 12, 1858. 
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Rampant Individualism in Ante-Bellum College - 895. | 
leaving it . . as could not be tolerated.” Mr. Bell was indefinitely 


suspended, and there is admis? in the saiciagh to indicate that he 
ever came back.®® 


- The session of 1860-1861 was apparently a quiet year at the 
college. The faculty minutes record no instances of serious mis- 
conduct, and only two students were subjected to disciplinary 


| action, which circumstance would seem to indicate that the threat 


of approaching war had a sobering effect upon the young men at 
Centenary. Before the end of May, 1861, all but three’ of the col- 
lege students had left school for military service, and the faculty 
was compelled to suspend the work of the college classes, leaving 
only the preparatory department in aitgiaamiibes during the. few 
remaining weeks of the term. 

This was the last college session until after the war. At the 


first faculty meeting in July,*! the bachelor’s degree was ap- 
proved for the nine young men of the senior class: T. C. Bradford, 


~H. E. Cockerham, E. S. Drake, J. T. Hilliard, W. M. Johnson, 


S. W. Lipscomb, T. L. Nugent, S. H. Rose, and F. T. Stuart, and 


it is worthy of note that during their career at the college, not 


one of them had been called before the ew because of mis- 


conduct. 


Early in the spring, one of this class, 
Captain John T. Hilliard, fell in the terriffic first day’s battle at 
Shiloh,®2 and his classmates were to suffer death or tribulation — 
during the years of war that followed. Such was the fate also 
of hundreds of other former students of this Louisiana college. 


As one may readily surmise, the war years did not improve © 
the temper of the college students. Centenary’s first postwar 


session opened in the fall of 1866,°* and the second meeting of 


the faculty was devoted to the case of two young men, Messrs. 
E. E. Adams and John De Lee, who were accused by Mr. Simpson, 


the bell-ringer, of having removed the college bell and thrown it 


in the cistern. Each of the accused asserted “on his honor as a 
gentleman” that he had nothing to do with the eater, and the © 


5° Tbid., January 27, 1855. 
60 Tbid., May 21, 1861. 

61 Ibid., July 16, 1861. 

62 War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the hem Records of the oe and Con- . 


federate Armies, 129 vols. and index (Washington, C., 1880-1901), Ser. I Pt. I, 481, 
489, 490; Andrew B. Booth (compiler), Records of. yp na Confederate Soldiers and Loui- 


siana Confederate Commands, 3 vols. ( New Orleans, 1920), lil, Pt. II, 811. 
- $3 Arthur M. Shaw, Jr., Centenary College Goes to War in 1861 (Shreveport, 1940), 8-9, 


_ 6&4 Faculty Minutes, Centenary College, October 9, 1866. 
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896 ‘The Historical 
faculty believing that the bell-ringer have mistaken 


in the identity of the individuals (since the offense was committed 
at night) dismissed the case—but not for long.** Two days 


later the young men were again before the faculty, at which 


meeting they readily admitted “having been engaged in cow > 
hiding Mr. Simpson for having informed upon them or as they 
expressed [it] for having lied on them with regard to their 
being engaged in removing the bell.” _ 


The offending students in a written statement admitted the 
impropriety of their conduct, pledged themselves to better con- 
duct in the future, submitted to “a public reproof in the chapel 


) from the President’’, afd were permitted to remain in school. 66 


The conduct of the boys at old Centenary seems to have 


been of a piece with that of the young men in other colleges of 


the South. For example, the incomplete records of the University — 


of Georgia during the forty-three years prior to 1873 reveal 


that the penalty of dismissal was assessed as follows: drunken- 
ness 27; disorderly conduct 50; gambling 4; fighting 18; stabbing 
and shooting 7; disrespect to professors 21; fighting chickens 4; 
indecency 8; disturbing church 3; and having firearms 4.°7 


The records of disciplinary cases at the Louisiana college 
give added support therefore to Professor Coulter’s conclusions — 
that “the ante-bellum college student was a rebellious, untamed 
spirit, who needed watching but who grew worse the more he was 
watched”, and that “. . . the college student of the Old South was 
a happy creature; "cle had so many rules to ew and did it so 
effectively.’’®® 


65 Ibid., January 16, 1867. 

6° Ibid., January 18, 1867. 

67 FE. Merton Coulter, College Life in the Old South (New York, 1928), 115. 
$8 Ibid. 
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A STUDY OF THE TRUSTEE PROBLEM IN THE ST. LOUIS 
_ CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA, 
1842 - 1844* 


By BROTHER ALFONSO CoMEAU, C.S.C. 


PREFACE 


The cheaaik of the trustee oie in the United States were 
not confined to one diocese nor was any single bishop called upon 
to solve all the problems presented. The trustee system was a 
plan of having laymen participate in the administration of church 
property. It was adopted primarily for two reasons: first, to 
_ provide a body of individuals who could obtain incorporation and 
‘consequent legal protection for ecclesiastical property ; and second, 
to present to the non-Catholic element of the nation’s population 
a method of administering church goods which would be more in 
harmony with the democratic tendencies and traditions of the 
new republic. The first of these reasons was the more funda- 
mental and seemed best suited to meet the exigencies of the 
peculiar situation created for the Catholic Church in America 
by the then existing civil laws. Thus the primary and original 
aim of the establishment of lay trustees for church property was 
the preservation of this property in ecclesiastical hands. How- 
ever, lay interference in ecclesiastical jurisdiction resulting from 
the use of lay trustees to administer church propefty, assumed 
a serious aspect when it became bound up, as it frequently did, 
with the claim of jus patronatus on the part of the trustees and 
the congregations. This question became even more involved 
when, as in most cases, the trustees understood by jus patronatus 


the right to dismiss a priest whom they considered undesirable, _ . 


rather than the actual nomination or appointment of one. 


_ After the death of Archbishop John Carroll, there arose out . 
of the trustee system then in vogue, extremely serious conflicts 
which spread from New York to New Orleans. John ieee 


1947, 
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Shea,! Peter Guilday,? and Francis E. Tourscher® have written 
extensively on the earlier controversies. The conflict between 
the wardens of Saint Louis Cathedral, New Orleans, and Bishop 
Antoine Blanc has also been examined by Roger Baudier in his 
History of the Catholic Church in Louisiana.’ However, Mr. 
Baudier did not have access to the Archdiocesan Archives of New 
Orleans preserved at Notre Dame and therefore relied to a great 
extent solely upon the Diocesan newspaper, La Propagateur Catho- 
lique. It was founded by Father ‘Napoleon Joseph Perché and 
presented in its pages the bishop’s side of the conflict. However, 


it hardly suffices for a complete account of the controversy, even 


from the side of the Bishop. The archival sources in the Archives 


at Notre Dame include the papers of Blanc and Perché along 


with a book of newspaper clippings of the period collected by 


Perché. 


The main purpose of this duty is to find and discern the 


facts in the history of the schism, using the new material to . 


evaluate the old. The facts have bout examined, not to determine 
who was right, the Bishop or the wardens, but to give an accurate 
account of both sides. The Archdiocesan Archives of New Orleans 
preserved at the University of Notre Dame and the first issues 


of Le Propagateur Catholique are of prime importance for the 


side of Bishop Antoine Blanc. The archival source also includes 
the material of the period in the diocese of New Orleans and also 


_to a great extent, the correspondence of Bishop Antoine Blanc. 


L’Abeille, Le Courrier, Le Courrier des Etate-Unis, Le Propaga- 
teur de la Tolerance Religieuse, and the Daily Advertiser are the 


- gources of information for the stand taken by the wardens. 


The author wishes to express his gratitude to Mr. Roger 
Baudier, historian. of the Catholic Church in Louisiana, whose 
interest has been a continual source of encouragement; to Mar- 
guerite D. Renshaw, Reference Librarian, Howard-Tilton Me- 
morial Library, Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana, for 
information regarding their Rare Book Collection; and to Miss 
Marie E. Lawrence, Librarian of the College of Law, University 
of Notre Dame, for her able assistance. | 


1 John Gilmary Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the United States, 4 vols. (Akron, 
Ohio, 1892), II, 257- 260, 274-283, 418-425, 492-494, 589-597; III, 42-51, 229- 248, 399-400, 


517- 520, 540- 542, 547- 553, 676-680. 


2 Peter Guilday, “Trusteeism, ’* in Catholic Historical Records and Studies, XVIII (1928), < 


7-73. Here he treats of Trusteeism in Philadelphia (1814- 1821), and Trusteciam in New York 


(1815-1821). 


$ Francis E. Tourscher, The Hogan Schism and Trustee Troubles in St. Mary’s Church, 


Philadelphia, 1820-1829 (Philadelphia, 1930). 
4 Roger Baudier, The Catholic caersh in Louisiana (New Orleans, 1939), 335- 344, 
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Trustee Problem in the St. Louis Cathedral 


- However, it is to the Reverend Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C., 
Head of the Department of History and Archivist of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, that the author owes the foremost debt of 
gratitude. It was his interest in the history of the Catholic Church 
in the United States which inspired this present study, and his 
painstaking direction and encouragement which have made its 
completion possible. | 

CHAPTER I 

The history of the Saint Louis Cathedral is almost the history 
of New Orleans, and certainly that of the establishment of the 
Catholic Church in Louisiana. In 1718, Bienville, governor of 
the small colony at Mobile, decided to found a settlement on the © 
banks of the lower Mississippi River. The plans for this new 
town called for a rectangle, eleven squares along the river, and 
five in depth. In the center on the river a square was reserved 
as the Place d’Armes, and the square behind it on the Rue de 
cased was ‘reserved for the parish church. Despite the fact 
that this plan called for a church and that Bienville indicated 


officially with his sword the place where it should be built, the 
people were for many years obliged to worship in an empty 


warehouse.” 


U nder 


- On the eleventh of September, 1722, a tornado swept New 
Orleans and devastated the little colony. The building used as 
the parish church was destroyed as were most of the other 
buildings. In November of the same year the Capuchins from 
the Champagne Province in France arrived in New Orleans led 
- by Father Bruno de Langres, the first Capuchin superior of 
New Orleans.* 

Although some Jesuits, Franciscan Recollects, and Discalced 
Carmelites had worked in the town for some years, the Capuchins 
‘were the first to care for the parochial needs of the inhabitants 


1The early h of New Orleans is covered well in: Baudier, op. cit., 1-85; Charles _ 
Gayarré, A History of Louisiana, quae thee York, 1866), I. 
2 Shea, op. cit., I, 565. 


Ibid., L. Vogel, The Capuchins in ‘Prench Louisiana, 1722-1 766 


566. 
(Washington, C., 19 6), 28. 
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exclusively.© A brick church was erected under the direction of 
Father Raphael of Luxemburg who succeeded Father de Langres 
as superior of the Capuchins and pastor of the town.* The new 
church was completed in 1728 and dedicated to Saint Louis in 
honor of the patron of King Louis XV, then King of France. 


It was under Father Raphael’s pastorate that the first board 
of trustees was set up. When the Capuchins were willed a house .- 
and a horse, Father Raphael declined to accept them for his 
community as he considered this contrary to the Capuchin’s 
vow of poverty. Accordingly, he turned the property over to a 
board of trustees which was set up as church wardens, to handle 
the property. Sieur Duval was named the first church warden.’ 


_ There are a few documents about the state of religion in 
New Orleans to enlighten the historian. The Capuchin Fathers 
seem to have discharged their functions quietly. There were 
misunderstandings with the Jesuits over the extent of the 
ecclesiastical authority of the Jesuits in New Orleans, but from 
1727 until 1756 these were but undertones and not the general 
tone of religious life in that town. In 1756 the question.as to 
whether the Capuchins had to obey a Jesuit who had been 
appointed vicar general by the Bishop of Quebec was settled. 
The Superior Council of Louisiana examined all the documents 
and letters involved and decided that Bishop Pontbriand was 
justified in his selection of the Jesuit Father Baudouin as vicar 
general.® 


U nder Domination 
| a a result of the Seven Years’ War, "pT was placed 


under the rule of Spain. New Orleans and the rest of Louisiana 


were placed under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Santiago de Cuba, James Joseph de Echeverria. According to 


the terms of the treaty of cession between France and Spain, all _ 


priests were to remain at their mission stations.® The officials — 
of the Spanish government were guided in the formulation of their 
policies by a code of laws known as the Recopilacion de las leyes 


_de los Reynos de Indias.’° Besides covering the purely political _ 


Bg sagged of Bishop Saint Vallier of May 16 and December 19, 1722, and “ June 27, 


1725; Vid on .» 1-39, passim, 
© Vogel, op. cit., "40. Of. Shea, op. cit., I, 566; Baudier, op. cit., 84. 


7 Baudier, op. cit., 91. | 
8 Shea, op. cit., I, 583. Of. Vogel, op. cit., 179; Baudier, op. cit., 156. 


® Baudier, op. cit., 179. 
J. Curley, Church and State in the in Floridas, 1788-1822 
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and waitin phases of colonial life, the Code contained provisions 
for the maintenance of religious discipline, especially provisions 
growing out of the’royal patronage. | 


In return for founding a church, chapel, or benefice, the 
Church bestowed certain privileges upon the benefactors. In 
general the privileges so conferred brought these rights: first, 

- the right of presentation or the right to propose (presentare) 
for a vacant benefice or church, a suitable person whose legal 
right was so recognized by the Church; secondly, utilitarian 
rights, whereby the patron was entitled to assistance when his 
conditions called for it; thirdly, honorary rights, such as burial 
in a church, precedence in processions and the like.4! The special 
rights of the King of Spain granted to them for work against 
the Moslems included all these privileges: In effect, the royal 
patronage made the King of Spain.a vicar apostolic over the 
colony. 


. The king ae the right of nominating bishops asa metropoli- . 
tans, and of presenting the names of all candidates for any — 
benefice. All bulls and briefs from Rome and from religious 
superiors had first to receive the approval of the Council. Thus 
royal influence was deeply felt in ecclesiastical affairs. This 
tradition must be kept in mind in examining the background of 
the trustee problem of the Church in New Orleans. 


The development of the office of warden can be briefly 
_ sketched. In September, 1778, the Cabildo empowered Father | 
Cirillo, the pastor of St. Louis Parish Church, to elect a warden 
every two years who would have to give a full and complete 
account of his administration of the temporal goods of the Church | 
to two commissioners of the Cabildo, the town council.!? In 1779, 
six Capuchins arrived from Spain in New Orleans. Among them 
was the now celebrated Fray Antonio de Sedella, or Pére Antoine 
as he was to be more familiarly known. After a very active eight 
years of apostolic work, he was —_— pastor of the Church of © 
St. Louis on July 4, 1787." | 


Jbid., 11. 
is Baudier, op. cit., 196, This is the only reference to the wardens of the St. Louis Church 
besides the one reference made previously. Of. supra. 
: 18 Jbid., 210. Antonio Sedella, known-as Pére Antoine, was born in Granada, Spain, 
November 18, 1748. He was ordained in 1771 at the Capuchin convent in Granada. As pastor 
of the Church of St. Louis, this friar was often suspected and accused of intrigues. In 1819, 
 Sedella declined Bishop Dubourg’s offer to become Auxiliary Bishop of New Orleans. When 
he died on January 19, 1829, he was mourned by the entire city. His untold acts of charity 
_ ‘Were apparen ‘unable to cover the multitude of alas laid at his door by Shea, who calls him 
the “‘scourge o on in ano a Re as cit., II, 548. New light has been thrown = 
this much ‘maligned friar through C Bi pam’s article, “Fray Antonio de Sedella,” 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly, II (1016), 24-37. Doc. No. 


n. 8, p. 98. 
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In 1788, a disastrous fire swept through the city taking with 
it the parish church. Fortunately, Don Andres Almonester . y 
Roxas offered to rebuild the church at his own expense and after 
much delay, the four cornerstones were laid in 1789.14 


Work on the church progressed slowly. Meanwhile, in 1793 
Louisiana and the Floridas were separated from the Diocese of 
Havana and were erected into a separate diocese under the name 
of the Diocese of New Orleans and the Floridas.“ Don Luis 
de Penalver y Cardenas was appointed the first Bishop.1* He 
arrived in New Orleans on July 17, 1795, and took possession 
of the parish church as the St. Louis Cathedral. With the founding 
of the Diocese of Louisiana and the selection of New Orleans as 
the See city, and the elevation of the St. Louis parish church 
to the rank of a Cathedral, the Papal Bull had provided for two 
canons to act as the Chapter to be attached to the St. Louis 
Cathedral. Father Francisco Guerrero’? and Father Tomaso 
Hassett?® were appointed to that position. | 


In recognition of Don Almonester’s generosity, the King of 
Spain ordered that a special seat be accorded Don Almonester in 
the sanctuary and that he be given the right of patronage of 
the St. Louis Cathedral.’ 


Meanwhile the famous Pére Antoine had bint sent back to 
Spain in 1790 because of his desire to institute the Inquisition | 
in the colony.2° However, through careful and repeated appeals 
to the King, Pére Antoine was reinstated as “ones at the 


Cathedral in 1794. 


-.When Bishop Pefialver was transferred to the 
See of Guatemala on July 20, 1801, he left the two Canons of the 


14 Baudier, op. cit., 215. Cf. Gayarré, op. cit., I, 203, 205, 271. 
15 Brief of Pius VII, January 21, 1823, in Pontificia Americana, Doc. No. 38, pp. 131-134. 


16 Don Luis Ignacio de Pefialver y Cardens was born August 3, 1749, in Llavana, 
Cuba. As a youth he studied at St. Ignatius College conducted by the Jesuits. At the age of 
nineteen, Pefialver entered the University of Havana where he received his degree in 1771, 
the degree of Doctor of Theology. After ordination on April 4, 1772, Pefialver occupied several 
administrative positions in the diocese. On van 25, 1793, he was ‘appointed Bishop of Loui- 
siana and the Floridas and was consecra same year. Joseph B. Code, Dictionary of the | 
ego agg (New York, 19405, 283; Shea, op op. cit., II, 570. Of. Pontificia Americana, 

c. No p 
: 17 Father Francisco Guerrero was a Spanish priest from Malaga. After service as chaplain 
in the navy and in the royal hospitals, he was designated as a canon by the king. He was the : 
first canon ever invested in Louisiana. Ourley, op. cit., 255. Of. Baudier, op. cit., 228. 
418 Father Tomaso Hassett was born in Ireland in 1751. After studying Latin and mathe- 
matics in his native country, he had pursued his philosophical and theological studies at the 
Irish College at Salamanca. This College had been established by Philip II in 1593 as a place 
where young seminarians might be trained at royal expense for the missions in Ireland. In later 
= beginning in 1778, priests were sent from this school for mission work in Louisiana. 
ather Hassett was the first to be sent. Curley, op. cit., 46. Beds | 


Shea, op. cit., II, 560. 
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Cathedral as administrators.”* Both Canon Tomaso Hassett and 
Canon Francisco Guerrero were uncertain about their authority 
and both wrote in 1802 to the Bishop of Havana to ascertain 
where they stood. The Bishop of Havana assured them that the 


government of the diocese had passed to their hands. The Holy 


See had appointed Father Francis Porro as Bishop of Louisiana 
and the Floridas but. when the officials: of the Holy See became 
aware of the impending transfer of the territory from Spain 


to France, Bishop-elect Porro was sent instead to the See of | 


_Tarrazoma in Spain,.?? Louisiana was transferred from Spain 
_ to France by the Treaty of San Ildefonso signed on October 1, 
1800. | 

Under American Domination i 
Not until 1803 when Clement de Laussat, Commissioner for 
the French government, reached New Orleans did any substantial 
transfer of authority take place. On March 26, 1803, he took 
possession of the territory. Father Hassett as administrator of 


the diocese was directed to address each priest to ascertain 
‘whether he wished to retire with the Spanish forces or preferred 


to remain in Louisiana after June 10, 1803.22 French rule gave — 
way quickly when Napoleon sold Louisiana to the United States. 


With this cession of territory Father Hassett wrote to Bishop 
Carroll,?4 the only Catholic Bishop in the United States, and out- 
lined the general state of the diocese with its resources and needs. 
In this report, a Father Walsh was mentioned as Vicar-General 
and was highly praised for his tireless apostolic work.” 


| Father Hassett did not live much longer. According to the 
registers of the Cathedral, he died on April 23, 1804. The diocese 
was now left without any person in authority, except Father 


Walsh. He in turn claimed that he had been appointed by Bishop — 


Pefialver and so assumed charge of the Diocese. 
21 Baudier, op. ok: 249: Shea. op. cit., II, 581, where he states that the powers of 


| administration were given to Father Hassett and a Father Patrick Walsh. He does not mention 


Canon Guerrero. Cf. Pontificia Americana, Doc. No. 26, p. 91. 


Baudier, op. cit., 249. 

24 This letter is printed in Records of the American Catholic Historical Society, XX, 272- 
274. The original is in the Baltimore Cathedral Archives, Case 4-D5, as noted in Pontificia 
Americana, Doc. No. -26, n. 4, p. 92. 

25 Shea, op. cit., II, 582-584. Cf. Pontificia Americana, Doc. No. 26, pp. 91-92. Patrick 
Walsh was a student at Irish College in 1791, volunteered in same year to go to America, and 
was raised to the priesthood on February 25, 1792. He arrived in New Orleans in July, 1792, 
and was assigned as Chaplain of the Louisiana Regiment. Curley, op. cit., 192-194. fi 
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Difficulties arose between him and “Pére Antoine, and as a 
result the other members of the clergy stationed at the Cathedral 
_ were withdrawn from there and the Ursuline Convent Chapel 
was designated as the parish church. Pére Antoine had himself 
elected pastor by his congregation and in turn placed the direction 
of the Cathedral in the hands of a body of Church wardens in 1805. 
On March 27, 1805, Father Walsh issued a pastoral warning the 
laity that any priest who exercised sacerdotal functions under the 
conditions then present was irregular and guilty of schism.7° 


The wardens, or marguilliers as they were called by the 
French-speaking, parishoners of Saint Louis, immediately took 
up the cause of Pére Antoine. Catillon, the president of the 
wardens, prepared a lengthy brief of defense. The first board 
of the wardens hastened to confirm Pére Antoine in his capacity 
as pastor.27 Father Walsh took the case to the Supreme Court 
of the Territory of Orleans. He wanted legal possession of the 
Cathedral and its dependencies. The court refused to adopt 
Father Walsh’s view of the question as it rendered judgment 
against him and recognized the wardens as the administrators 
for the true owners of the Varnecrg, the Catholics of New 


Orleans.”® 

Father Walsh died the following year on August 22, 1806. 
The diocese was now left without any ecclesiastical head at all, 
actual or questionable.2® The wardens now addressed themselves 
_to the Territorial Legislature to obtain an act of incorporation of 
the Church of St. Louis which would give them the right of 
naming the pastor. The petition was rejected in the first two 
sessions of the Assembly, and in the third, in 1810, a bill passed | 
the two chambers. However, the Executive so emphatically 
vetoed the bill that no one thought of introducing a similar bill 
until 1816.°° The wardens then petitioned for a charter to regulate 
their powers and rights. This charter was granted by the State 
Legislature in an act approved March 7, 1816, by Saoregnone 7 


C. C. Claiborne.*! 


26 Baudier, op. cit., 256. hiieckaee the City Council had had charge of the funds of the 
_parish church, since Mayor Pitot declared on March 14, 1805, that the parishioners should | 
assume the responsibility of electing men to care for the burdens of administration. 
men would relieve the City Council an onerous task. 

27 Baudier, op. cit., 258. 

28 Ibid., 257. The first board of wardens eondicted of Theibns Porce, Paul Lanunes, Jean 
Baptiste Labatut, Jean Castanedo, and Jean Baptiste Durel. 

- 28° Of. Pontificia Americana, Doc. No. 27, p. 95. : “sae 

80 ‘‘Memoire de Mgr. Blanc,”’ in Le Propagateur Catholique, March 30, 1844. 


31 Baudier, cit., 258. 
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A year previously Father William Dubourg* had been notified 
of his appointment as Bishop of the diocese, and on September 24, 
1815, he was consecrated in Rome. Bishop Dubourg forwarded 
the act of his consecration and the Brief of the Holy Father ol 
announcing his elevation to the See to Pére Antoine. In a letter ~ a 
to Cardinal Dugnani, Bishop Dubourg stated that “Pére Antoine a 
did not fear to say that he had nothing to do with the Pope nor 


with the latter’s Bishops of his making.”** Pére Antoine however 
was careful not to fall into open rebellion or schism, and by May, 


1819, he wrote a letter of submission to the Bishop. 


Bishop Dubourg soon became discouraged with the difficul- 
ties of the diocese, and obtained a coadjutor in the person of 
Father Joseph Rosati on July 14, 1823.%* However, Bishop 
Dubourg still felt that the weight of his office was too heavy and 
on February 27, 1826, he finally asked the Prefect of the Propa- 
ganda to accept his resignation. **° Bishop Dubourg was then 
transferred to the Bishopric of Montauban, France. Bishop Rosati 
became administrator of the New Orleans diocese,®* but was 
determined never to be made Bishop of the diocese. On March 20, _. 
1827, he was appointed Bishop of Saint Louis; continuing, how- 
ever, as administrator of the diocese of New Orleans.*7 


In 1828 the wardens again petitioned for the right of naming 
- the pastor of the Saint Louis Church.** Bishop Rosati imme- 
Eo diately notified Rome of the impending trouble and Pope Leo XII, 
complying with the request of me oe issued a Brief on 


82 William Dubourg was born in San Domingo on February 14, ci tg ordained to the te 
ood in 1788, joined the Sulpicians and came-to the United States in 1794. From 1796 oe 
to 1799 he was president of Georgetown College, and on August 18, 1812, he was chosen . 
Apostolic-Administrator of the Diocese of Louisiana and the Floridas. He was consecrated — 
Bishop of that See in the Eternal City on September 24, 1815, by Cardinal Joseph Doria 
Pamfilo, Bishop of Poro. He resigned his episcopal charge in November, 1826, and was 
translated to the Bishopric of Montauban, France, on August 13, 1826. On February 15, 1833, 
he was promoted to the Archiepiscopal See of Besancon, and died on December 12th of that » 
ear. Hugh O’Donnell, Hierarchy of the United States, (Wash- 
D. C., 1922), 50-51; ficia Americana, Doc. No. 40, n. 2, p. 143. 


quoted in op. 269. 

84 Pius VII to Rosati, J 14, 1828, in Awe igen mericana, Doc. No. 39, pp. 134- 139. 
Of. Pius VII to Dubourg, July 5, 182 8, in ébid., n. 4, pp. 136-137. 

85 Leo XII, July 18, 1826, in ibid., Doc. No. 41, pp. 144-146. 

%¢ Leo XII to Rosati, July 18, 1826, in ibid., Doc. No. 42, pp. 146-148. | 

395. Of. Leo XI1 to Rosati, March 20, 1827, 
Doc. No. 44, pp. 151- 

$8 Shea, op. cit., 899. 

3® Leo XII to Rosati, A 16, 1828, in Pontificia inericana, N - ; ; 

Of. Appendix for a translated copy of the Dee. 162 
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Bishop Rosati and the Wardens 


In the Brief Leo XII. stated that he felt great anxiety on 
learning from letters of the Bishop that the wardens of the New 
Orleans parish had appealed for legislative acts to permit them 
to reject pastors appointed by the Bishop without their consent. 
The Pope felt that this would be tantamount to arrogating to 
themselves episcopal rights and would consequently upset the 
basic discipline of the Catholic Church. To prevent any misunder- 
standings, the Holy Father emphatically condemned the pro- 
posals and demands of the wardens and declared that they must 
be abandoned. 

On January 19, 1829, Pére Antoine died at tie Cathedral 
-Presbytery.*® The funeral and burial took place on January 22. 
Thousands came to view the remains of this unusual friar. All 
business in the city was halted for the funeral which was directed 
by Father Louis Leopold Moni. | 


With the death of Pére Antoine, Bishop Rosati faced the 
difficulty of appointing a pastor to the Saint Louis Cathedral. — 
- Determined to uphold the discipline of the Church, Bishop Rosati 
ignored the wardens of the Cathedral and appointed Father Louis 
Leopold Moni as pastor.*! But he did not have to worry about 
it much longer, for he was relieved of the diocese of New Orleans 
in 1830 when Father Leo de Neckére was consecrated Bishop 
of New Orleans on May 24th of that year.*? Unfortunately, the 
career of Bishop de Neckére was cut snort in 1833 when he ated 
of yellow fever. 


After the death of Bishop de Nason, the affairs of the 
diocese were administered by Father Antoine Blanc, Vicar- 
General of Bishop de Neckére, and Father Pierre Ladaviére. 
Since Father Blanc had refused to accept the post of coadjutor 
to the previous bishop, Rome sent the Bulls of appointment as 
Bishop of New Orleans to Father Auguste Jeanjean. But Father 
Jeanjean declined acceptance and then hurriedly left Louisiana. 
Once more the Holy See turned to Father Blanc. He accepted 
_ and on November 22, 1835, he was consecrated Bishop of New 
Orleans by Bishop Rosati.** 


40 Baudier, op. cit., 310. . 
41 Tbid., 311. | 

42 Pius VIII to De Nekére, peer 4, 1829, in Pontificia Americana, Doc. No. 50, pp. 
169-170. Cf. O’Donnell, op. cit., 51; Shea, op. cit., III, 666-671. 
43 Shea, op. cit., III, 672. Cf. Thomas ¥ ys McAvoy, The Catholic Church in Indiana, 1784- 
1935 (New York, 1940), 137, for a good character sketch of Father Blanc as a Missionary 


in Vincennes. 
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The newly coneueeted bishop saw much to be done. To 
provide for a sorely needed college for young men, Bishop Blanc 
called upon the Jesuits. He went to Europe in 1836 and applying 
‘to the Jesuit provincial in Paris, Father Guidée, obtained a group 
of eight members. This group, accompanied by the Bishop, 
reached New Orleans February 22, 1837.44 Having thus provided 
for a college, Bishop Blanc applied to Father John Timon, Visitor 
of the Priests of the Mission, for a group of men to staff a 
diocesan seminary. His plea was heard and on December 20th 
the Lazarists agreed to send aid. 45 = 


Meanwhile the trustees of the St. Louis Cathedral sbtained 
from the Legislature, on March 11, 1837, permission to mortgage 
the Cathedral for $200,000 to carry out projects of their own. 
They sent an agent to Europe to effect a loan, but he wasted 
$2,000 in a fruitless effort.** Despite this one incident, the first 
years of Bishop Blanc’s rule as shepherd of New Orleans were 
very fruitful and relatively There were, however, 
ahead. | 


CHAPTER II 
CONFLICT 

Early in June, 1842, Father Moni fell seriously ill at Mobile. | 
On the nineteenth of the month, Father Moni wrote to Bishop 
Blanc that his sickness had caused more trouble than he had 
anticipated and he was, therefore, rather anxious about the con- 
dition of his parish. Under the presumed good pleasure of Bishop 
_ Blanc, Father Moni wrote, “I have the honor of informing you 
that I have confided entirely to Monsieur le Théologal,: )’Abbé 
Anduze, the authorization to act for me in my name.’? As time 
went on Father Moni became worse. On June 25, the doctor found 
him very weak and slightly discolored from his illness. However, 
Father Moni ungeres on, dying finally on ses August 3, 
1842.3 
44 Shea, op. cit., III, 675. 
*5 Tbid., III, 676. 
Ibid, 
1Théologal is translated as theologian. 
2 Moni to Blanc, June 19, 1842, in University of Notre Dame Archives. Hereafter this 
reference will be abbreviated: UNDA. 


8 Portier to Blanc, August 4, 1842, in UNDA; New Orleans Newspaper Nyt ae ‘August 
5, 1842. ba 7 ea when newspapers in the collection of clippings cannot be i ified, they they 


are cited: N 
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of Father Moni 


Bishop of Mobile, Michel Portier, sent the 
»- . ~~ ~New Orleans on La Creole. It arrived on Saturday and friends 
| were asked “to gather together at the cortege of the clergy and 
4 of the marguilliers, the day of the funeral at six o’clock this 
- morning to receive the body at the Pontchartrain Railroad Station 

and transfer it to the Mortuary Chapel.”* The Council of the | 

wardens of the Church of St. Louis of New Orleans, in an extraor- 

dinary meeting on Friday, August 5, 1842, unanimously passed. 

a resolution to the effect that they “respectfully invite the Legion 

of Louisiana to assist at the funeral services of M. l’Abbé 

Moni. . . .”> The funeral was well attended, as the sisncied 

of the funeral cortege attests.® 


However, John Joseph Chianchet Bishop of Natchez, wrote 
to Bishop Blanc on the 12th of July when he had heard that | 
Father Moni was ill. It is evident from the tone of his letter | 
that the matter of Moni’s successor had been discussed before 
and trouble had been anticipated from the wardens. Bishop Blanc 
had planned on procuring “two good priests from France, who 
will take charge of the Congregation,”® and Bishop Chanche 
admonished Bishop Blanc not to “let the poeeety slip out 
of your hands.’ | 


Father Anduze was still adviinintdetng to the needs of the a 
parish and was permitted by Bishop Blanc to preach at Lent if : 
he wished, to continue to direct two societies of women, and to 
conduct the novena for Christmas.’°, However, at this time he > 
was told that he was not to be the Curé. 


*NONC, August 3, 1842. 
5 NONC, August 5, 1842.. 
©The order of march was as follows: (1) escort, (2) Officiating clergy, 2) 
. hearse and the pallbearers, (4).wardens, (5) sisters, ) governors and suite, (7) members 
of the legislature, (8) judges of the supreme court and at nt th (9) secretary o geen (10) 
municipal authorities, (11) members of the clergy, (12) head of the militia, (13) judges or 
waa T courts and lawyers, and (14) general citizens. Funeral program for Father 
7 John Joseph Chanche was born on October 4, 1795, at Baltimore, Maryland. He was 
ordained June 5, 1819, pected to the See of Natchez in December, 1840, rigs ae March 
14, 1841, by Archb ishop ecleston, and died July ae 1852. O'Donnell, op. cit. ; Pontificia 
Americana, Doc. No. 65, n. 2, p. 212; Shea, op. , WII, 411, 452-456, 660- 665, 706. 


® Chanche to Blanc, July 12, 1842, UNDA. 
® Ibid. 
10 Blanc to Anduze, Anonst 11, 1842, UNDA. 
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Trustee Problem in the St. Lowis Cathedral _ 


of Father Rousselon 


ou Adgune 12, the Council of the wardens was aiaiticlied in 
an extraordinary meeting at which a letter from the Bishop of 
New Orleans was read. Bishop Blane wrote that it had become 
necessary for him to think of a successor to Father Moni. “I 
have,” he wrote, “profited by deep prayer and after mature 
reflection, I have decided to name M..l’Abbé Etienne Rousselon, 
already vicar-general of this diocese, Curé of the Cathedral and 
Parish Church of St. Louis after having enjoyed my confidence 
for the eleven years that he has been in this diocese.’’!! There 
was a violent reaction.on the part of some of the parishioners 
against the appointment of Abbé Rousselon. One newspaper 
article claimed that “It is ridiculous that a man here only six 
and a half years can replace a man here for twenty-five years 
and one who knows us and our children.”!? The references were 
to Father Rousselon and Father Anduze, respectively. In a bitter 
attack on the appointment of Father Rousselon by Bishop Blanc, 
the editor of Le Bon Sens claimed that Father Rousselon was in 
the diocese only six years instead of the eleven as noted in the 
- letter of Bishop Blanc. He claimed Rousselon was ineligible for 
the position yet did not give his reasons, but he mentioned that 
Rousselon willingly accepted the most lucrative position in the 
state. The remainder of the editorial was devoted to an attack on 
the apostolic zeal of Bishop Blanc.@ 


Despite the opposition of some of the skibiidiners and 


_- wardens, Father Rousselon on the 17th of August was inaugurated _ 


as Curé of the Cathedral and Parish Church of St. Louis.'* Bishop 
Blanc on this same date in a letter to Father Anduze defin jas 
the duties which are attached to your office of Théologal as it is 
not a dignity which we can conveniently introduce in the Cathedral | 
of New Orleans, seeing that we: have neither a Doctor of Theology 
nor a fixed benefice which should be attached to it... .”° How- 
ever, Father Anduze was SOO to preach during lent and 
advent. 
In the interim from 12th the 19th, Father Andusze 
met the church wardens in his house, and was charged thereby 


11 NONC, avidin’ a letter of Blanc to the Council of church wardens, August 12, 1842. 

13 NONC, August 17, 1842. 

18 Le Bon Sens, Journal des Marchands, des Habitants, I. This was an anticlerical news- 
pans used to stir up trouble. OF. “A Nos Lecteurs,” in Le Propagateur Catholique, August 26, 


14 Discourse of the Curé pronounced upon the day of inauguration, NONC. : 
15 Blanc to Anduze, August 17, 1842, UNDA. 
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with siding with them. He wrote to Bishop Blanc on August 21st 


‘and stated that “Before God, I make no complaint against any- | 


one in spite of the bloody charges laid against me.’ Here he 


also states.that. he would justify himself. before the public if 


forced to do so. His actions in meeting the wardens in his house 
may have seemed to imply that he approved of their conduct, 
but certainly. was not so understood by Father Anduze. How- _ 
ever, the wardens were trying to reassert, as in 1828," their — 
independence of the Bishop of. their power to. a 
of their own choice. | | 


Father Anduze wrote to Bishop Blane again on the banish 
third of August describing the state of affairs in the parish. He — 
saw two factions in the parish. One was the faction of the priests 
against the wardens, the other, that of the priests opposed to 
himself. He denied the accusations made against him and sent 
to his Bishop a profession of Faith.’* He also enclosed a copy of | 

a letter which he had written previously to the wardens in which | 
he objected to the statement that he was “declared against my 
ecclesiastic superior, that I sustain and approve the measure 
taken by your body,” and he asked the wardens to help refute 
these calumnies.’® 


A meeting of the been on. ithe osrd of 


: August by the Right Reverend Bishop Blanc.?° The meeting had 
been attended by the clergy of their own free will. However, 


Anduze published a letter in which he employed the term, “quet- 
a-pens” (kidnapped), to designate the manner by which the re- 
union was convoked,”! 

The clergy immediately answered witli a Me Riek on the sixth 
of September in which they denounced the action of Father An- . 
duze. They saw in the expression quet-d-pens a gratuitous insult 


which could not be justified by any fact.2*? They also protested — 


against the odious insinuations in Wares, Tout 


16 pea to Blanc, August 21, 1842, UNDA. ; 

17 Of. Le Propagateur Catholique, October 28, 1843, in’ which is wien the case of the 
wardens as opposed to Rosati, Bishop of St. Louis, Apostolic Adsainetrator of the wari of . 
New Orleans. _. | 

18 Anduze to Blanc, August 23, 1842, UNDA. 

19 Anduze to Wardens, August 20, 1842, UNDA. i : 

20 Protestation of the Clergy of fatal Orleans against a passage in the letter signed A. 


B. 
 Anduze, inserted in L’Abeille. Cf. Le Propagateur Catholique, August 12, 19, 18438: “Si 


L’Abeille n’a pas le de en revanche elle annocait avec une tendresse 
quasi paternelle, un pamp qui devait nous écraser.’’ L’Abeille, from all instances, appears to 
21 Ibid. 
2 Protestation of Clergy of New Orleans, UNDA. 
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prét, chacun avait son.réle, thus holding this reunion to be a con- 
spiracy against Father Anduze, “which was not the object of this 
meeting.” They stated that Father Anduze was listened to in 
silence without approbation or disapprobation. It was true, how- 
ever, that Father Anduze in a discussion with Father D’Hauw 
had become so violent that he had become offensive and had been, 
therefore, called to order by the Bishop. They denied the charge. 
that Father Rousselon “at the moment of. signing the Proceed- 

ings . . . observed haughtily that Father Anduze did not accede 
to ercatin but to authority.”** This remark was made while e 
they were still debating on one of the first questions, when Father | 
Anduze answered in the most explicit manner that, “considering 
the authority of the Provincial Council of Baltimore, he partook 

_ of the same opinion and that his conviction was similar to ours.’”’” 


- Meanwhile,.in late August the wardens of the Church of St. 
Louis, had unanimously adopted in their. extra session, held on 
the three days after the meeting convoked by the Bishop, a num- 
ber of doctrines in which they denied the jurisdiction over Catho- 
lics in the State of Louisiana, either by the Kings of Spain or 
France, and the right of the Pope to appoint a Bishop of New 
Orleans. They “. . . denied the authority and jurisdiction of the 
Sovereign Pontiff ; treated with scorn and contumely the authority 
of the Bishop of New Orleans, canonically appointed and conse- 
crated ; they do not belong to the Catholic Church.”** The wardens 
thus put the Church of St. Louis in open schism. Father Napoleon 
Perché, the future editor of Le Propagateur Catholique, in a 

_ letter to the editor of L’Abeille declared that “these men judge in 
their private authority that the nomination of Father Antoine 
Blanc to the Bishopric of New Orleans made by the Pope is null 

and void because the Pope never had the right to nominate any- 

one to the Bishopric of New Orleans.”?* The conflict over the 
nomination of Father Rousselon had now led to an open conflict 

with Bishop Blanc. In a newspaper report of August 31, we read: 

° i The Bishop is not a prelate who turns the other cheek, 
= one who gives. an eye for an eye. If the wardens don’t 

cry, ‘““Vive Rousselon” they will be excommunicated. But the 


- wardens will not be intimidated, for they cry, “Down with 
__.. Rousselon.” And they also cry, “Down with the Bishop.”?° 


36 Doctrines. of the Marguilliers, NONC. August 26, 1842. 
_ 87 Letter of Father Perché to Editor of L’Abeille, August 29, 1842, NONC. 


28 Communiqué, August 31, 1842, NONC. 
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The article went on to state that Rousselon was a foreigner and 
not naturalized. “We have older whan he, can 


exercise public functions. . . 


The wardens, on the motion of M. Genois, entered a Sodaliibe 
and a list of resolutions into the Minute Book of the wardens, 
and it was resolved that it be reported in Le Courrier de la Lowi- 
stane that the resolutions were adopted unanimously. The resolu- 
tions contained the grievances of the wardens about the appoint- 


ment of Father Rousselon, for, in the opinion of the Council, “the © 
preference accorded to M. |’Abbé Rousselon above the other | 


ecclesiastics older in rank than he in the country and who are 


‘more in keeping with the traditions of the people is due only to | 
personal relations between the two, Bishop Blanc and M. l’Abbé 
Rousselon . . . the Bishop has wandered from sacred principles of. 


our institutions, which accord positions on the basis of merit, not 
favoritism.”*° The were to be to the 


Bishop. 


On the following day, 1, Bishop Blanc a 
Pastoral Letter, in which he stated that “we accept with pleasure, 


as a means of bringing this affair to a legal issue, and as putting 


an end to divisions which have grieved us so dearly.”*! Bishop 
Blanc also asserted his spiritual authority as derived from the 


Holy See and the proper limits of that authority. If the Sovereign 


Pontiff would recognize a right, “which neither of our prede- 
cessors nor ourselves, have deemed proper to acknowledge,” or if 


“he should see fit to grant them that right either by an agree-— 


ment with that Government . . . we are ready to accept ‘such 


restrictions as the Supreme Head of the Church may put to the 


exercise of our authority.’’*? In order to furnish manifest proof 
of his feelings for peace and union and of submission to the 
authority of the Vicar of Jesus Christ, he wrote the wardens a 
letter telling them that Rousselon was “in the provisional 
_ possession of the rights of Pastor of St. Louis; enjoining the 
clergy of the Cathedral to acknowledge him in said capacity; and 
the Faithful to obey him as their pastor until the decision of the 
_ Head of the Church shall have been duly signified to us.”3* 

29 Ibid. 


8° Le Courrier de la Louisiane, August, 1842. 
31 Pastoral Letter of Bishop Blanc, Raetenenne i: 1842, NONC, 


32 Ibid. 
Tbid. 
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_A notice in Le Courrier de la Louisiane of September 2, 
announced the impending election of four wardens for the Church 
of St. Louis on the following Monday, and asked the Catholics of 
the second and third municipalities to stay away from the elec- 

tion and leave “it to the good people of the first municipality .. . 

to decide for themselves.’’** In the election of the wardens, the 
Bishop and the wardens called for the opinion of the people and _ 
the decision of September 5 was overwhelmingly in favor of the © 
wardens.* Their candidates received — a two. to one vote 


over the opposition. 


Warden's Oandidates | Biehip’ 8 
BE. A, 984 Jourdan 505 
Wm. Dubuis 962 Manuel Blasco 483 
D. O. Nadaud 944 Fred. Buisson 474 
D. Augustin 936 Charles J. Daron 464 


Bishop Chanche wrote to Bishop Blanc on September 12, 
and told him that he was distressed at the role of Father Anduze . 
and that the letter of Father Anduze in L’Abevlle of September 3 
was a most unfortunate incident. Chanche expressed regret 
that the election of the wardens had not been decided in Blanc’s 
favor and asked whom the wardens wanted for Curé. Father 
Constantine Maenhaut had been nominated for the Bishopric of 
San Domingo before July 12, 1842, but had decided not to accept.** 
Now, in all probability, Bishop Chanche thought that he would | 
accept the position of Curé. The post could be open to two other 

- possibilities (for Father Anduze “even with the consent of the 
wardens is out of the question”) ,*” Father Rousselon or Father 
Perché. Chanche thought that Perché would meet with the same 
opposition. An appeal to the government would not meet with any 

favorable response, even though “President Tyler is rather favor- _ 
ably inclined toward our institutions, as is Mr. Hugh Legaré,** 
the Attorney-General and so, of course, is Chief J ustice Taney.’ 


34 Le Courrier de la Louisiane, September 2, 1842. 
88 NONC, September 6, 1842, reported the results of the election as follows: 


86 Chanche to Blanc, July 12, 1842, UNDA. 

87 Chanche to Blanc, September 12, 1842, UNDA. 

88 Hugh Swinton Legaré was born Pap de whorl 2, 1797, in Charleston, South Carolina. He 
studied law at South Carolina College and ab A fervent member of the Whig party, Legaré 
was made Attorney-General by President Tyler in. September, 1841. He served with oe 

_ but ill health forced him to to resign, and he died on June 20, 1843. J. G. de R. Hamilton 
” Hugh Swinton Legaré,’’ in Dictionary of American Biography, XI, 144-145. 
~~ $9 Chanche to Blanc, September 12, 1842, UNDA. Roger Brooke Taney was born March 
17, 1777, in Calvert County, Maryland. "After a short career in law, Taney went into politics. 
In 1831 Andtew Jackson appointed him Attorney-General, and in 1833 he was a Secretary 
of the Treasury. Early in 1835 he was appointed to the peso Court, and in December of 
that year he was m Chief Justice. Carl B. Swi sher, “Roger Brooke Taney,” in 


of American Biography, XVII, 289-294. 
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Pastorate of Father Maenhaut 


“On 16, Bishop Blanc. notified the. as 
“the position of pastor of the.Church of St. Louis had become ~ 


On the fobowing day. Bishop Blanc sent a letter to Father 

Anduze who was staying at. Louisbourg. He punished Father. 

Anduze for publishing his letter to W. F. C. Duplessis. by taking 
away all his faculties for the city and parish of Orleans. He = 

concluded with “If, however, Monsieur, some great. ceremony 

in the future necessitates a great preacher and I cannot find 

“one, I shall give you the preference. 


Bishop Blanc at this time had occasion resume hie 
respondence with Bishop John Baptist Purcell*? of. Cincinnati. In 
' the letter to Bishop Purcell on September 17, 1842, he sum- 
marized the trouble that he had had during the past few months. 
He mentioned that it had been suggested that ‘he form a media- 
tion board of three men. selected by the wardens and three men 
that he himself would. select. . However, as a solution of the 
difficult situation, he. had accepted the resignation of- Father 
Rousselon and named Father Maenhaut to succeed him. The 
wardens had written that they accepted the nomination but re- 
served the right of appeal to the Holy See. - are | 


Maenhaut, he continued, had entered upon his dissin that 
day (September 17 ), and the night before, a delegation of three 
wardens called to ascertain the date of his installation. Blanc did 
not expect Maenhaut to have cordial relations -with them. The 
difficulties at the time of the death of Father Moni and the fact 
of his receiving advice from the Prefect of the Propaganda at 
the time that Father Maenhaut was to be made Bishop, peneented 
Maenhaut’s nomination on the earlier occasion. 


40 Blanc to Wardens, September 16, 1842, UNDA. | 
‘ 41 Blanc to Anduze at Louisburg; September 17, 1842, UNDA. ; | ee 
42 John Baptist Purcell was born at ee Ireland, ‘February 26, 4800. He was ordained sige 
in Paris on May 20, 1826, and came to th e United States the following year. He- Bodega! es 
secrated Bishop of Cincinnati on October. 13, 1833, and became. the first Archbish op. of 
See in 1850; He died July 4, .1883. Americana, 112, -n. 1, 
op. cit:, 96-97; Code, op. cit., 292. 


Blane to Pureell, September 17, 1842, 
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- Blanc’s apprehension about the relations between Maenhaut 
the -wardens was soon justified. A notice in the’ 


Advertiser of September 12th read: 


Abeille of yesterday announced that the in 
 yelation to’the schism of: the Cathedral has béen settled. ‘Not 


' go, if we are to receive as official; the statement made in 
DL’ Abele that M. PAbbé Maenhaut is made the successor. 
the Abbé Moni instead of Rousselon resigned. aes ae : 


‘However, at. this the. the news. that 
Bishop, Blanc had withdrawn the faculties of Father Anduze 


‘for the ¢ity and parish of. New Orleans.**. At a sitting of the 


council of: wardens on September: 20, 1842,. they passed. resolu- 


tions to the effect. that it. was: not within the knowledge of the 


members of. the. council that. any, ecclesiastical act had been £om- 
mitted which, in their opinion, would justify such. interdiction; 3 


_but,.on the contrary, “it is well known that °M..l’Abbé Anduze 
has. always filled with zeal and ability and to the satisfaction of 


all, the duties devolving upon him as Curé.”** The council also 


thought it proper to the character of Father Anduze to declare 


“that. it observe with. regret that the Church of St. Louis is to be 
deprived of the services of so distinguished a minister. . . .”*" 


lt: was resolved that the salary which had been allowed ‘to Father 


- Anduze be continued until the following January 1) 1848, and 


that “he be solicited to superintend during that period, the school 


conducted by Mr. Kemper, at the expense of the Institution.”** _ 


Blanc had written to the Archbishop of Baltimore, Samuel 
Eccleston," for counsel in his difficulties with the wardens. He 
received a reply dated: the 8th of October in which the Archbishop 
stated that the papal brief on the matter was, in all probability, 
at St. Louis and that Blanc could get it there. Chief Justice 
Taney was the only lawyer worth seeing. from 


44 New Orleans Morning Advertiser, September 12, 1842. 
of the of September 20, 1842, NONC, 

48 Ibid. 

“49 Samuel Eccleston was born of: non-Catholic: parents near Chestertown, Kent ities 
Maryland, June 27, 1801. He received his early education as an Episcopalian. He later became 
a convert, entered the seminary at St. Mary’s Baltimore, and was ordained on April 24, “e 


by Archbishop Marechal. In 1834 he was appointed utor to Archbishop itfield. 
succeeded to the See of Baltimore on Peta op A 19, 1834, and died at Georgetown Wn April 22, 


1851. O’Donnell, op. cit., 6: Code, op. cit 
_ 80 Of, Appendix for this papal brief sent to Bishop Rosati in 1828. 
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him is for the case: may come. before the 
Court. In view of this, Taney could not give written nevis 
but perhaps he would advise Blanc orally.) 


Meanwhile, vicious attacks upon the upon Father 
Maenhaut were printed in the secular newspapers. One writer, 


“Vindex,” attacked Maenhaut with the accusation that Maenhaut 
-. had been in the slave trade, claiming that the Trade books would 


prove it. He asks, ‘What do you think of a man who would sell 
a pair of trousers to one of his confreres for nine masses?’’5? 
Another writer, “Auditor,” attacked the fact that “a pretended 
Bishop” by a stroke of his pen, did “away with the office of 
Théologal, occupied so well by M. Anduze.”* He also criticized 
Bishop Blanc for taking away the faculties of Father Anduze. 


_ Father Maenhaut and the Clergy of St. Louis could no 
longer stand the insults and abuse poured out upon them. They 
wrote a letter to Bishop Blanc on the 19th of October which was 
published in the Daily Advertiser.** The letter is composed of 
two parts: (1) a statement of the complaints of the clérgy and 
(2) their demands, which had to be fulfilled in order to ae . 
the clergy at the Cathedral. | | 


The first complaint against the wardens was based on the 
fact that Father Maenhaut had accepted the position as Curé 
only in order to secure peace and unity. The second complaint 


held that Maenhaut’s first meeting with the wardens was most _ 


cordial, but at the second meeting he “was received with cold- 
ness.”55 The third complaint concerned the number of priests 
to be employed at the Cathedral. Father Maenhaut stated that 
under his predecessors, the “number of priests employed in the _ 
Cathedral amounted to six, independent of the Curé and the . 
Master of Ceremonies; the wardens reduced the number to 
three.”®* According to their fourth complaint, the wardens had 
rejected the chaplain of the hospital under the vain pretext that _ 
this establishment was in the second municipality and therefore 
out of the jurisdiction of the first municipality in which the 
Church of Saint Louis was located. The refusal to accept Father 
Victor Jamey formed the fifth Ku The sixth — 

* Eccleston to Blane, October 8, 1842, UNDA. 

52 NONC. 

88 NONC. 
54 New @rieans Daily October 19, 1842. 


Let ot the Clergy and Father to Blane, October 19,1842, 
Ibid. 
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was the fact that the aoidiaaaas had established a new set of 
stipends without episcopal permission. The last complaint was 
that a room of the Presbytery, which was needed for one of the 


Curates, had been locked up by the wardens. 


To remedy these evils, the clergy of the St. Louis Cathedral 


made the following demands under the threat that if they were 


not fulfilled, they would ask the —— for the a to leave 
the Cathedral. . 


Their demands were as haha ‘ a) The Curé aie have 
the Presbytery as did his predecessors and all the rooms in it; 
(2). The wardens would exercise no control over the nomination | 
of the priests employed in the Cathedral, but were to content 
themselves with care of the material appointments of the Church; 
(3) The wardens were not to entrust any inspection of objects 
used for divine worship in the interior of the Church to anyone 


gave the priests; (4) All the lay help were to depend upon the 


Curé and were to be subject to him in all that concerned their 
duties, and that the Curé could dismiss them instantly for reasons 
satisfactory to himself; (5) All employees must be Catholic and 
of sober deportment; (6) The old scale of stipends, or the tariff, 
was to be put into use until a new one, with the approved 
authorization, would be passed; (7) For interments, the Curé 
or his vicar should be seen first, and then the officer appointed 


by the wardens; (8) The wardens were not to assume the 


right of censuring the clergy of the Cathedral, but should address 


- all complaints to the Bishop. The letter was signed by Constantine 


Maenhaut, Curé; Bernard Permoli, Felipe Asensio, haan 
D’Hauw, Victor Jamey, and Angelo Mascaroni.®® 


Bishop Blane forwarded the demands and the iain 4 to 
the wardens in a letter on October 21, 1842, in which he explained 
that he could not force “‘a priest to live in a pastorate where I 
am not able to offer him the guarantee of rights inherent in his 
charge . . . and some respect for his character as priest.”® 


. He received no acknowledgment of his letter and wrote again 
on October 27, stating that he did not know “how to interpret the 
silence. that te nae kept until now.”® He also stated that he 


Se Blane to Wardens, October 21, 1842, UNDA. 


Blane to Wardens, October 27, 1842, GNDA. 
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had given the clergy at the Cathedral’ permission tis leave: when 
of their démarche™ 


He wrote again on the actieditigs day to the eee of the 
wardens, Antoine Dubuc. However, the wardens refused to ac- 
knowledge receipt of any of Bishop Blanc’s letters. Instead they 
began an attack’ on a new: line. On October 31, Le 
the following notice .of the City Council: 
-Resolved that from’ date of the Se of the 
ee present ordinance, it is forbidden to transport and to expose 
in any of the Catholic churches of this municipality, any 
‘ dead body, under pain of a fine of fifty dollars.... All dead - 
: bodies should be transported to the Obituary Chapel situated — 
on Rue des _ ceremonies we take 
place: 
This ordinance compelled the Catholics of New Orleans to assist 
at services. held in a church under the control of the wardens of 


the St. Louis Church. 


On the feast of All Saints, an incident took place in the 
Cathedral which was in itself trivial, but which shows to. what 
lengths the two factions would go. While Father. Jamey was 
- preaching, E. A. Canon, the president of the marguilliers, entered 
the sanctuary by way of the choir entrance, and made a tour of 
the altar towards that place assigned to the president of the 
wardens (side opposite the door: of the sacristy by which he 
entered). He remained there for a few minutes, but not being 
able to hear very well, he advanced to the balustrade of a neighbor- 
ing chapel, in order to hear better. He had only heard a few 
words, and then decided to retire by the way he had come in, that 
is, behind the altar.. As he was going out he was greeted by — 
Octave de Armas, a parishioner loyal to Blanc, (who was also 
seated in the sanctuary) with the words, “Get out; you are not 
in your place. .. .’”’** Canon answered this with apparent sharp 
disdain and was preparing to leave when he was pushed. He was 
near the door of the sacristy and fell on the steps. On getting up 
he heard Armas distinctly cry, “I, I alone will get rid of the 
wardens.” The services were interrupted for about five 
minutes, but the: mast was soon continued and all ended calmly. 


61 Ibid. 
62 Le Courrier was the official organ of the State of Louisiana. 
63 Le Courrier, October 31, 1842. 
64 “Proceedings of the Recorder’ s Court,” as quoted in L’Abeille, November 8, 1842. 
tiers: Ibid., Testimony of E. A. Canon: “Moi, seul je trouverai le marche des tous les” mar- 
guilliers.” ‘ 
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the day, N ovember 2. 1842, the left the 

_ Cathedral. The abandonment of the Cathedral by the. clergy 

and the incident on All Saints Day made some think that the 

one was the consequence of the .other.°© However, this. was not 

as Father Maenhaut. had previously. their reasons 
for departing. on October 19.° 


On November 8, the Ordinance: 
Catholic churches ‘was promulgated.** On November 4, 1842, 


Father Maenhaut wrote to the Mayor, Denis Prieur. He declined —. . 


to’argue.the constitutionality of this type of legislation, but felt 
that it was aimed at the clergy of the Cathedral. of St, Louis. 
Maenhaut asked the Mayor to procure “the free access and free 
usage of this chapel [Rampart Street Mortuary Chapel] for the 
clergy as well as the parishioners . . since this chapel is under 
the jurisdiction of the wardens . . with whom we have ceased 
to have any business.’’®® The Maver replied that he regretted 
the fact that Father Maenhaut felt the ordinance was directed 
against the clergy of the Cathedral of St. Louis, and as for the 
- Mortuary Chapel, he stated that “this chapel, not being the 
property of the first municipality, I cannot dispose of it as such,’’7° | 


An article in Le Courrier on November 4, stated that this 
ordinance was a “resort to force on the part of a portion of our 
population” and was “out of keeping with the ideas of the civilized 
_ 19th century.”"! Due to public opinion such as this, Mayor Prieur, 

on November 7, sent a letter to the council, requesting them to 
amend the existing ordinance. He stated that he thought. the 
ordinance expedient, “especially in times of epidemic’? but, 
nevertheless, thought it too severe. “Families ought not to be 
- made responsible for any violation of that provision. . . .”" 
The Council resolved that the ordinance be so amended as to 
annul the “fine imposed against all persons who would transport 
and expose or cause to be exposed or transported any corpse in 
_ said. churches.”"* However, it was on the 


Le Courrier; November 3, 1842. 
_ ®t Of, Letter of Maenhaut and Clergy to Bishop, October 19, 1842, ‘UNDA, 
€8 Le Courrier, November 3; 1842. | 
¢® Maenhaut to Prieur, November 4, 1842, NONC.” 
_ 1 Brieur to Maenhaut, November 4, 1842, NONC. 
_ 2 Le Courrier, November 4, 1842. 
72 Prieur to Council Municipality No. 1, November NONC. 
73 Ibid, 
"Council of Municipality No, 1 Sitting of Monday, November 7, 1842, NONC. 
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motion of Mr. Canon, that “the said fine be imposed on any priest 
who shall officiate at any funeral held in “7 chureh other thar 
that of the Mortuary Chapel.’ | | 
At this time, Mr. Genois was of a 
committee to ask Father James Lesne if he would officiate at the 
Cathedral. He declined. Lesne was also asked if he would have 
any objection to pronouncing “the benediction over the corpses 
taken to the Mortuary Chapel, and to repeat there the prayers 
for the dead, to which he replied that he would cantiane as 
heretofore, to discharge that duty.”7¢ 
This report was made by Mr. Genois to the Church wardens 
on November 11, 1842, and they resolved that the Mortuary Chapel 
be opened for the reception of the Catholic corpses.77 


In the meantime, E. A. Canon had challenged Octave de 
Armas to a duel over their incident on All Saints Day. How- 
ever, Armas refused on the grounds that he was a Catholic. 
Friends of Canon brought the case before the Recorder of the 
first municipality. The taking of testimony began on November 7 
and ended on November 8."* Mr. Armas called neither lawyer nor — 
witness. The witnesses called by the wardens were not too 
friendly toward Mr. Canon and were accordingly rebuked by the 
Recorder, Paul Bertus. Armas was found guilty of assault and 
battery with aggravating circumstances. However, the wardens 
refused to bring the case to the Ureninal Court, ‘since they felt 
that their point had been won.” | 

The feeling was running high on the issues between the 
Bishop and the wardens. In Le Courrier, on November 10, there 
_ appeared an article under the pen name of “Spectator”. The © 

writer declared the eight demands of the clergy printed in the | 
Daily Advertiser on October 19 and in Le Courrier on November 
3 were unacceptable.*° He discussed these demands in order. 
The first, insisting on the Curé having the entire Presbytery, | 
he declared null on the grounds that it was never a priest’s 
house as such. The second demand would require abandonment of | 
the principle that the wardens alone were the dispensers of the 
- funds of the Fabrique. If this abandonment of principle were 
followed, the priests would feel no obligation toward the people. 


7¢ Sitting of the Church Wardens, November 11, 1842, as “reported in Le Courrier, 
November 16, 1842. 


77 Ibid. 
78 “Proceedings of the Recorder's Court,” in L’Abeille, November 10, 1842. 


7? “Proceedings of the Recorder’s Court,” in L’Abeille, November 12, 1842. 
8° Of. supra, Letter of Clergy to Blanc, October 19, 1842, UNDA. 
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As to the third demand, the writer noted that the State Legisla- 
ture had confided to the care of the wardens, all the property of the 
corporation of the St. Louis Church. If the fourth demand were 
granted, “Spectator” felt it would be contrary to the terms of the 
Charter of Incorporation and would expose all the employees to 

the whims of the clergy. The fifth demand, he said; was an | 


_ impertinence on the part of the clergy which would have made 
_ it seem as if the. wardens had employed men of disreputable con- 


duct. As to the charge that the scale of stipends was changed, the 
writer insisted that the wardens had the sole right to the casuel, 
and the abandonment of this right would be wrong. The seventh 
demand would, if followed, deprive the wardens of the control of 

the funds of the Fabrique. The eighth, calling for the wardens to — 
have recourse to the Bishop would be an “unpardonable incon- 


- venience.’’®! On the following day, November 11, in L’Abeille, the 


wardens rejected the complaints of the clergy to their Bishop.® 
The first complaint regarding the reason for the acceptance of the 
burden of the pastorate: by Father Maenhaut, is called untrue 
because “,. . there is proof that at the appointment of Rousselon, . 
several times and to several people, Maenhaut complained bitterly 
at not obtaining the position.”*®* As to the second meeting of the 
wardens, they claim that the Curé lacked good memory, for, in 
the second meeting, the members did their best to establish the | 
most cordial relationships. However, because of the wrongs done to 


Father Anduze® some of the members wanted to give Anduze 


lodging at the expense of the Fabrique. To this suggestion the 
Curé replied that “if Anduze lived at the priests’ house, this would 
mean the withdrawal of the clergy.’® The resolution was with- 
drawn because it did: not meet with the approval of the Curé. The | 


_ restriction of the number of priests from eight to three formed 


the third complaint. To this the wardens replied that “the number 
1Curé 
a 1 preacher (formerly held by Anduze and not yet filled). 
2 vicaires — 
1 priest, master of ¢ ceremonies 
1 official priest as rector of the Mortuary Chapel.’’S 


81 Le Courrier, November 10, 1842. 
- $2 Of, supra, Letter of Clergy to the Bishop, October. 19, 1842, UNDA. 
83 L,’Abeille, November 11, 1842. 
. 84 Of, supra, Blanc to Anduze, September 17, 1842, UNDA. 
85 beille, November 11, 1842. 
86 Ibid. 
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This, to them, made a total of seven priests, not three, However, 
it must be noted here.that they did restrict the number of priests, a 
because previously there were eight (six priests not counting the | | 


master of ceremonies and the Curé) and now there were seven, but at. 
one position was not filled, which left six; the rector of the Mortu-_ | 
: _ ary Chapel was not included, which left five as. was claimed. The 
fourth complaint. said that the wardens rejected the chaplain of | gee 
the hospital under the vain pretext that this establishment is in | : 
the second municipality. The wardens replied that the city of 
New Orleans has within its limits five churches. It would be 
unjust that St. Louis alone be called upon to furnish the hospital 
with a chaplain. It was, however,. stipulated that the Church of | 
St. Louis would contribute an equitable portion of the salary of 
the chaplain. The claim that was used for rejecting Father Jamey 
on the part of the wardens as stated by Father Maenhaut was © 
pure fiction.** The sole reason for rejecting Father Jamey was 
that the council judge it inopportune to attach another vicar to 
the Cathedral and that the number of priests there was sufficient.** 
’ The new set of stipends which the wardens had passed, “in 
_ spite of my protestations and without your approbation,’’® 
formed the sixth complaint. To this complaint, the wardens 
answered that the people had complained bitterly of the high rates 
for several years and that a resolution had been passed on Sep- 
tember 20 to survey the question and to look for information on | 
the matter. On October 4, a new set of stipends was referred to a 
special committee of which Father Maenhaut was a member. 


_ Regarding the locked room of the Presbytery, which was the | 
cause of the seventh complaint, the wardens replied that is wasto 
be used for Father Jamey. Fathers Jamey and Maenhaut were 
at the door of the room when the president and one of his assist- 
ants came in. The president and his assistant attempted to prevent 
the priests from entering. The wardens claimed that Father 
Maenhaut used words unbecoming a member of the clergy.* 

This report of the wardens on the complaints of the clergy was e 
signed by a committee of three: D. and 
Horatio Davis.®? 


87 Maenhaut to Blanc, October 19, 1842, UNDA. 
88 L’Abeille, November 11, 1842. 
Maenhaut to Blanc, October 19, 1842, UNDA. | 
90 T’Abeille, November 11, 1842. | ‘ 
92 Ibid. 
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-., On November 11; Father Permoli of the diocese was arrested 
for violation of the Ordinance of October 31, 1842: He had offi- 


GCiated at the funeral services Le in of 
St. — 


Catholique 


-. Until this time, the Bishop and the clergy had heeds no official : 
organ by which to combat these attacks, but on November 13, 
1842, the first issue of Le Propagateur Catholique appeared under 
the editorship of Father Napoleon Perché. Its stated purpose in 


the first issue was that it was not to combat the evils of the _ 
season but to “maintain and propagate principles of Catholicism 


in New Orleans and Louisiana,” Despite the stated purpose as 


- conceived by the editor, the very next issue, that of November 19, 


was devoted almost entirely to the refutation of the wardens’ 
Report as printed in the columns of L’ Abeille on November 11.*¢ 


This refutation of the wardens’ Report written by Father Perché 


was versed in a very oratorical style. It began by showing the 
willingness of the Bishop to mediate the dispute by citing his 


letters to the wardens of October 21, 27, and 28, and the fact 


that he had received no reply from the wardens until the clergy 
withdrew from the Cathedral on November 2. Father Perché 


- went on to claim that the wardens had obscured the facts of the 


case and that in his eyes only two things were certain: (1) the 


Bishop wanted the clergy to stay on at the Cathedral and (2) the 


clergy wanted to stay on. The article however, took into con- 


_ gideration only two of the seven complaints of Father Maenhaut 


and the clergy; namely, that of the reduction in the number of 
priests,®’ and the rejection of Father Jamey as assistant. Perché | 
maintained that the “real reason M. Abbé Jamey was refused 
position as vicar lies in the fact that he is a partisan of the 
Bishop. 98 “Although not formally in a state of schism,” the 


e Of. “Bernard Permoli, Plaintiff in Error vs. Municipality No. 1 of the City of dah 2 


Orleans, Defendant,” * Reports and Decisions of the Supreme. Court of the United States, 


3 Howard, 561. 
®4 The first number of Le Propagateur Catholique was issued on November 138, 1842. 
leon Joseph Perché was born Janu 20, 1805, at Angers, France. He was ordained 
eaupreau, France, by Bishop Charles ontault des Isles of Angers. After coming to the 


United States he engaged successively in pastoral work in the diocese of Bardstown and in 


New Orleans, and was consecrated coadjutor Bishop of New Orleans on May 1, 1870. He 
succeeded to the M litan See of New Orleans on ‘4 25, 1870, and died in that city 


December 27, 1883, Code, op. cit., 284; O’Donnell, op. cit., 53. 


“De la Presse Religieuse,”’ in Le Prapaguteur Catholique, November 18, 1842. 
96 “Encore un ian tiie in ibid., November 19, 1842. 
97 Ibid. 
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article concluded, “‘in reality they are.’’®® For, as Perché continued, 
“Tt is certain that in administering the goods of the Church 
they are exercising a right which does not belong to them.”! 
E. A. Canon, president of the Masonic Lodge, was also president 
of the Board of wardens. He both at the 
same time.?® 


Another article eae un Rapport” in the same aren took 


up the refutation of the ‘Report of the Meeting of the Wardens” — 


on November 11 and published in Le Courrier on November 16.' 
This report was dated at the same time as the “rapport- 
monstre’’,**? but the only difference is that it is very short and 
is a vindictive attack upon the character of the clergy of the 
Cathedral. The committee, headed by Mr. Genois, had reported 
that it had asked Abbé Lesne if he would have any objection to 
bless the bodies which would be transported to the Mortuary 
Chapel and there to say the prayers for the dead. The worthy 
priest said he would continue as in the past. Now the implica- 
tion was that Lesne had ceased to bless the bodies and would begin 
again on the invitation of the wardens. However, this was not 
true, because Bishop Blanc had previously written to Abbé Lesne 
authorizing him to continue.1%* And, the article continued, if 
Abbé Lesne continues to bless the bodies it is with this authori- 


zation and not at the invitation of the wardens. As for the invi- 


_ tation to Abbé Lesne to celebrate Holy Mass in the Cathedral, it 

‘merely showed to what lengths the wardens would go: if a priest 
would so far forget himself to celebrate Mass when. the Bishop 
_authorized the withdrawal of the clergy, he would ipso facto come 
under interdict. The wardens knew this and by this act of asking 


a priest to officiate, they placed themselves in open schism with | 


the Bishop.) 


Following this vein of the issue of Le Propaga- 
teur Catholique began a series of articles on this state of schism 
entitled, “Schisme des Marguilliers de l’Eglise St. Louis.” For | 


some months, there had been anti-Catholic tendencies in the city 


90 | * 

100 F Canon was Grand Master o el of Free Masons. Of. Le Propagateur 
Catholique, 12, 1843, quoting 7, 18438. 

101 *Variétés,” in Le Propagateur Catholique November 19, 1842. 


102 Of. supra. 


1°38 This is another title for the ‘‘Report of the Meeting of the Wardins. published in 
L’Abeille on November 11. Cf. supra. It was also called “Luminieux Rapport de MM. les 


Marguilliers,” in Le Propagateur Catholique, November 19, 1842. 
- 104 Blanc to Lesne, as reported in Le Propagateur Catholique, November 19, 1842, 
106 ‘Encore un Rapport,” in ibid. 
- 406 The first of the. series of articles, in ibid., November 26, 1842. 
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newspapers. ‘The fundamental question had been uneeidied and 
clouded by a wealth of irrelevant details and personal attacks. 
This confusion and use of unethical methods put the editors of 
Le Propagateur Catholique at a disadvantage, “since we refuse to 
use such means.’ The problem was to be probed to its basic 
principle. Excerpts from a Pastoral letter of Archbishop Hughes 
of New York’ were quoted and discussed at length to show the | 
people of New Orleans the weakness and evils of the trustee 
system.1°8 


The editor then proposed shibks questions for discussion: (1) 
What is meant by temporal administration of the goods of the © 


Church? (2) Does this temporal administration indirectly or 


directly encroach on spiritual rights? (3) Finally, are the rights 
claimed by the wardens merely temporal or do they include 
spiritual rights as well? These three questions were to be an- 
swered in subsequent articles. They would be posed thus: (1) 
The temporal administration of goods of the Church, for those 
- entrusted with care for these goods, is to be considered merely 
as. tutelage and not ownership; (2) Consequently, the duties of 
the wardens according to the discipline of the Church, according 
to common sense and their: Charter, only gives them the right 
to supervise, to conserve and to take worthy care of these goods; 
(3) We see then that similar temporal administrative functions 
have nothing in common with spiritual administrative functions 
and allow no participation in the spiritual field..°° The argument 
_ showed that the rights claimed by the wardens belong entirely 
to the spiritual plane since the exercise of these rights depends 
principally and directly upon the maintenance of faith, customs, 
and Catholic 


.To prove these points the Va continued. The wardens 
claimed that they had the right to intervene in the choice of 
ecclesiastics charged with the exercise of ministry at the Cathédral _ 
of St. Louis. The basis of their claim lay in the right of patron- 
age. Yet they have also spoken of presentation, acceptation, and 
nomination. It is not clear whether they claimed the right of 


107 “Schisme des Marguilliers de l’Eglise St. Louis, Véritable Etat de la Question,” in ibid. 


108 “Lettre, Pastorale de M Hughes,” in ibid. On September 8, 1842, Bishop Hughes 
issued a Pastoral Letter to the aithful of New York on the evils of trusteeism. In the Letter, 
Bishop Hughes opposed the last stage of the fight made by some trustees for control, Cf. Peter 
Guilday, The National Pastorals of the American Hierarchy, 1792-1919 (Washington, J gs 
1923) and History of the Councils of Baltimore, 1791-1884 (New York, 1932), 134. 


109 “Schisme des de St. Louis, Véritable: Etat de la Question,” in 


Le Propagateur Catholique, November 26, 194 
. [bid. 
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onanabiiie: to the Bishop the priest of their dhnbed or the right of 
approving or disapproving the choice of the Bishop or even if 
they claimed the right of naming without condition. A. second 
article in this series would explain these terms."* : 


The conflict over the ordinance on burials and the use of 
the Mortuary Chapel'!2? was again brought to the notice of the 
public. Excerpts of the correspondence between Abbé Maenhaut. 
and :‘the Mayor were printed. The Mayor had written that it’ 
seemed to him that “the sole obstacle which prevents the clergy _ 
from making use of the Mortuary Chapel is a question of 
money.’’!13 Maenhaut replied that the supposition seemed strange 
to him, for “it was not a question of money but of independence.’’!!4 
The editor then proceeded to give a clear view of the case. The 
system in the past was that the Mortuary Chapel had been left 
at the disposal of the priests by the wardens. The wardens col- 
lected the fees for burial and the caswel was claimed in the name 
_ of the clergy, but part went to the fabrique. The priests were 
given part in addition to their fixed salary at the end of the 
month. Now, however, the clergy gets nothing. The editorial 
then goes on to explain the meaning of casuel. It was the duty 
of the priest to bless the body when it was presented at the Church. 
And for this blessing and accompanying prayers there was no 
fee. But, if the priest went to the house where the body was 
laid out and led it in procession to the Church, where solemn 
obsequies were held, and then accompanied the body to the ceme- 
tery to officiate at the interment, this service to which: the clergy 
gave their time to the detriment of their other work, is paid 
for by a sum of money called casuel. This system has existed 
‘everywhere, but nowhere did the clergy receive the caswel from the 
fabrique. The council and the Mayor would not force a corpora- 
tion to abandon freely the use of a building which belonged to it. 
-Maenhaut consented to use it on the condition that he would be 
guaranteed free and independent access and free use of the 
Mortuary Chapel. The Mortuary Chapel belongs to the Catholic 
Community whose wealth the wardens only administer. Perché 
stated that the Mayor would not force si wardens to agree to 


111 Tbid. 

112 Of, supra, referring to the Ordinance promulgated on November 3, 1842. 

113 Prieur to M. PAbbé Maenhaut, quoted in Le Catholique, 
November 26, 

114 M, to Mayor Denis Pricur, quoted in ibid. 
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_ the independent use of the Chapel by the priests, but he was going 


- to force the priests to make use of it by the Burial Ordinance. 
: _ Thus, he could make the clergy again dependent upon the wardens. 


The Ordinance of. October 31, 1842, forbade the transporta- 
tion of corpses only into Catholic Churches. If the church were 
converted into a Protestant Church in the first municipality as 
in the third, then it would be all right to bring the body in. This 
would seem as if the ordinance was strictly against the Catholics 
and if so, where were the religious liberties guaranteed to the 
clergy? 115° 


In the same issue re appeared an article entitled ‘“‘Jusqu’a 


Quand La Calomnie?” in which the accusation that the priests 


were thieves was refuted. It was charged that the priests had 


removed the ornaments of the Cathedral and the windows and 


doors of the presbytery when they left the Cathedral on Novem- 
ber 2. To this it was replied that Abbé Maenhaut took down the 


windows and doors to wash them since. they had not been © 


washed since the death of Abbé Moni. As for the accusation of 
taking the ornaments from the church, the editor claimed that 
they did not know upon what basis this charge was made.1!¢ 


Abbé Permoli 7 had been brought before the Parish Court for . 
a violation of the Ordinance relating to fines for burials conducted 


in Catholic Churches other than the Mortuary Chapel. Judge 
Préval declared the Ordinance of October 31, 1842, to be null 


and void. 


The of the series of articles''® on the schism in 
the issue of December 3 contained the explanation which had 
been promised in the preceding issue. There are two conditions 
which are essential to exercise legitimately the hierarchial func- 
tions in the Church. These are (1) the radical power given at 


ordination; and (2) the faculty to exercise this power which is - 


given by the mission or by canonical institution. This is what is 


designated under the names of collation of order and collation of 


benefice, respectively. 


Or ‘‘Communiqué-Correspondence de M. le Curé de l’Eglise St. Louis avec M. le weal 
116 “Jusqu’é Quand la Calomnie?” in ibid. 
117 Cf, supra. Permoli had been arrested on November 11, 1842. 
118 “‘Schisme des Marguilliers de l’Eglise St. Louis; Explication des termes employés par ces 
Messieurs dans le sree in Le Propagateur Cat atholique, December 3, 1842. 
119 Of. supra. | 
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928 ‘The Louisiana Historical Quarterly = 
As for the first, the wardens up till that time had not claimed 
anything pertaining to the collation of order or in the right of i 


ordination. In short, they Peery allow the Bishops the right 
of ordination. | x 


However, collation of office was the precise object of the # 
question which the editor wished to bring to the attention of the |. A 
readers. To whom belongs the collation of office? Or, in other _ . 
- words, to whom belongs the right of giving to a priest the faculties | 
necessary for him to exercise legitimately the powers received in 
ordination? “This question,” the editor declared, “‘provokes a 
smile on the face of good Catholics.’’”° In the collation of office 
there are three distinct rights which can be exercised separately. 

The first of these is le droit de presentation ou de patronage (the : f 
right of presentation or patronage), which consists in presenting 
a candidate to one who has the right of naming to a vacant 
ecclesiastical post. The second is le droit de collation (the right 
of collation), which consists in accepting the candidate presented 
by the patron and to install him de fait in the post to which he 
is assigned. This is called collation of benefice and only gives a 
part of the right attached to the collation of office. Finally, there 
is l’institution cononique ou mission (canonical institution or mis- 
sion), which is an act of jurisdiction by which an ecclesiastic is | 
rendered able to exercise legitimately the functions pertaining 
to a post which has been confided to him. Thus all the rights 
_ which can be exercised under the collation of office are necessarily 
(1) the right of presentation exercised by the patron, (2) the 
right of collation of benefice exercised by those who are called 
collateurs, and (3) and the right of canonical institution. or 
mission exercised by an ecclesiastical superior having jurisdiction. a . 
As for the terms of acceptation, election, and nomination, . 
these words are vague. And as the meaning of these terms 
becomes clear, it will be understood that they come under the 
above three rights which can be exercised under the collation 
of office. | | 
The term nomination, in its broad sense, can apply to all 
three. It is equal to the right of naming a candidate for a posi- 
tion, which is the right of presentation; or the right of naming . 
to this position with or without presentation, which is the right 
of collation; or the right of rendering to an ecclesiastic the e- : 


120 Same as footnote 118, ee: 
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tion which has been assigned to him, which is canonical institu- 
_ tion. Thus the word nomination ought to have in its narrow 
: meaning one of these meanings or it will have none of them. 


, Acceptation as the word indicates is the right of accepting 
- or refusing the one presented and can only be exercised by the 
higher authority, as it is the superior who accepts or refuses, 
never the inferior or lower. It can not be exercised by the patron 
whose rights are bound by the right of presentation. Therefore 
the right can be exercised only by le collateur toward the patron 
er by the one who gives canonical institution towards le collateur. 


Many false notions are gathered in the term election. When- 
ever it was allowed, it was done by benevolent concession of the 
- Church without any thought of right. The Church has bestowed 

or withdrawn this right as she had judged reasonable. This right — 
of election took place only in the case of the choice of Bishops, 
never with pastors. This right of election does not bestow the 
right of canonical institution nor is it equivalent to the right of 
collation of benefice. It is only the right of presentation and not 
even then in its fullest meaning, for the right of election does not 
impose upon the collateurs the obligation of naming the one 
_ elected. Election was established to view the choice of the people 
only as a deference, not as a right. 


Thus election, acceptation, and nomination are but divers 
modifications of the rights developed above and which are reduced 
— essentially to presentation, collation, and canonical institution. 
Even though the wardens claim all of these rights, they are not 
capable of exercising any one of them.!*! 


In the same issue there was an article relating to the in- 
cident!*2 which took place in the Cathedral on All Saints day.'*? | 
An article on this incident appeared in Le Courrier des Etats-Unis 
which described the incident as ending in a duel in the sanctuary. 
Due to the wide circulation of Le Courrier des Etats-Unis, the 
editor of Le Propagateur Catholique thought it advisable to give — 
a true account of the whole affair. There is no connection between © 
_ the withdrawal of the clergy and the incident. All knew that the 
reason for their withdrawal was the refusal of the wardens to. 
take into consideration the demands of the priests. This fact had 


181 Ibid. 

123 “C'est pourtant Comme Cela Qu’on Ecrit I'Histoire!” in Le Propagateur Catholique, 
December 3, 1842. w 

133 Cf. supra. 
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been printed in the newspapers by friends of the wardens the 
day after the incident. It is true, however, that later on the 
wardens claimed this connection between the incident and the © 
withdrawal. The editor then gave a description of the incident,!* 
followed by a report on the Inquiry of the wardens before the 
Recorder.!2° Now the reason for this inquiry, according to the 
editor of Le Propagateur Catholique, was that it has been pro- 
voked by the wardens to divert the attention of the public from 
the true cause of the scandal which had taken place in St. Louis 
Cathedral on All Saints day. The friends of the president of the 
- wardens had sworn out an affidavit attesting to the fact of the 
incident in the Cathedral. The Recorder had called witnesses in . 
order to find out if there were sufficient reason to hear the case. 
That is, he was to ascertain the fact that a misdemeanor had 
_ taken place. Till then the proceedings had been legal. But the 
remainder of the proceedings, according to the editor of Le Pro- 
pagateur Catholique, was illegal because of the “‘presence of the 
_committee of wardens with their lawyer questioning and torturing 
witnesses, the judgment on the dispositions of the witnesses, the 
censure that the Recorder was permitted a judgment on the testi- 
mony of Maenhaut, and finally the abandonment of the process 
after the pronouncement of the judgment.”!27 The article then 
states the duties and rights of the Recorder as “(1) to receive 
- complaints, (2) to receive a declaration of the accused, (3) to 
hear the dispositions of the witnesses, (4) to send these selections 
without comment to the greffe [registrar’s office] of the Criminal 
Court which alone has the right of passing judgment on the mis- | 
demeanor of the accused.’’!?® Therefore in the opinion of the 
editor, Perché, “the judgment of the Recorder which declares him 
[Armas] guilty of assault and battery with exereveting circum- 
stances is completely null.’”*° 


As for the censure of the Recorder in the colbaiaie of ) 
Maenhaut, “if the Recorder had jurisdiction .. . then the censure 
is nothing short of libel.’1%° It shows a lack of knowledge of 
criminal procedure for “a witness under oath should be believed: 


124 Le Courrier, November 3, 1842. 

125 Of. supra. 

126 ‘Communiqué: Enquéte des Marguilliers Devant le Recorder,” ” in Le 
Catholique, December 3, | 


127 [ bid. 
128 Ibid. 
129 Tbid. 
100 Ibid. 
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until-proven false.’’!%! To conclude the article the editor flaunted 
the question, “If a crime were committed why don’t the wardens 
prosecute? A crime is an offense against the State.’’!*? 
_ s,s With the consent of the wardens, Bishop Blanc offered Mass 

: at the Cathedral of St. Louis on December 4, the feast of St: 

| Barbara, the patroness of the Legion of Louisiana.'** All the 
appurtenances for Mass were brought from the Bishop’s house [a ae 
on Ursuline Street for the Mass and were taken back imme-- : 
diately afterward.'** 


Orleans Guard 


The Orleans Guard then appointed a committee to call upon 
Bishop Blanc to obtain a Mass on Sunday, the 11th of December. 
Lieutenant T. Livaudais, the chairman of this special committee, 
made his report!** on the 7th of December to the effect that Bishop 
Blanc refused to officiate on the following Sunday. They cited 
the fact that Bishop Blanc had granted the same favor to their 
brothers in arms, the Battalion of — 136 This refusal 

- was to be made public. 


The same day there appeared a notice in the newspaper to 
the effect that Judge Jackson had declared the cemetery bill 
unconstitutional." 


On December 8, Bishop John Joseph Chanche ae 
Blanc’s letter in which he stated that he was glad that Blanc would 
not need him before Christmas to help in the solution of pressing 
problems. He also will deliver an address on January 8th at 
the Jackson Day celebration.'** 

On December 9th about eight o’clock in the evening, two or 
three hundred young people went to the Bishop’s house on Ursu- 
line Street to faire un charivari et briler un mannequin’ in front 


181 [bid. 


132 Jbid | 

133 It was consented to by: E. A. Canon, Dn. Paeltne: Jos. inal Emile Lasere Wm. 
DeBuys, P. E. Tricou, Felix Labatut, V..P. Ferd. Percy, Jos. Guillot, Hio. Davis, Fs. Coquet, 
O. Nadaud, Ant. Dubue, secretary. NONC. 

184 NONC. Cf. ‘‘Péte de Ste. Barbe,” in Le Propagateur Oatholique, November 26, 1842. 

185 [,’Abeille, December 9, 1842, Committee of Orleans Guard, signed: T. ncrusccomascaie Chair- 
man, 8. Toledano, A. Frac. 

136 Of, supra. The Bishop said Mass for the Louisiana Legion on December 4. 

187 NONC. 

188 Chanche to Blanc, December 8, 1842, UNDA. | | ; 
ne “as These people were fined, but their fines were remitted. Of. Le Courrier, March 
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of the house. This is anid to have ‘beak the result of the Bishop’ s 
refusal to have a Mass celebrated on Foage tent at the Cathedral for 
the benefit of the orphans.’* 


- The third of the series of the articles on ‘the schism of 
the Church’*! of St. Louis appeared in the December 10 issue 
of Le Propagateur Catholique. It began by citing the preceding 
_ article in the December 3 issue’*? and resumed the discussion | 
of collation of office. None of the three rights (canonical institu- 
tion, collation of benefice, or presentation) can be claimed by the 
‘wardens in nomination of the Curé of the Cathedral of St. Louis, 
for the basis of canonical institution is Divine. That is, as canoni- 


cal institution is an act of jurisdiction by which an ecclesiastic is _ 


rendered able to exercise legitimately the functions pertaining to 
a post which has been confided to him; it comes directly through 
Christ who gave the Apostolic mission to His Apostles. Canonical 
institution is not a matter of Church discipline. The failure of 
canonical institution does not give the right of presentation or 
collation. The rights of collation and presentation can be exercised 
only in regard to benefices. This is agreed to by all canonists, the- 
ologians, and jurists. Where there is no benefice, there is no right 
of collation or presentation to be exercised. | 


A definition of a benefice was stated as “a perpetual right | 
that an ecclesiastic enjoys as usufructor of certain properties of 
the Church by reason. of some spiritual office which is confided to 
him.’’!42 A benefice can only be had when the Church has had real 
estate and when these properties are attached to an ecclesiastical 
position and given in usufruct to whomever occupies that position. 
Now a priest can be established, de facto, in a benefice by the 
Emperor, a king, or even a simple warden. He then merely has the 
- material benefice, i. e., the benefits of the money accruing from 
- the lands to be used by the ecclesiastic. However, his acts would 
be null and void if he did not receive an appointment to the bene- 


fice from the Bishop. 
However, canonical institution was the only requisite in the. 


early days of the Church to put an ecclesiastic in his spiritual 
office. In fact, the establishment of a benefice supposes necessarily 


[bid, 
141 “Schisme des Marguilliers de YE St. Louis; he Marguilliers n tavalest aucun 
droit & éxercer dans la nomination d’un Curé,” in Le Propagateur Catholique, December 10, 


1842. 

142 “Schisme des Mar de St. lication des 

ces Messieurs dans la o, VEelise St. 1 
143 Same as footnote 141, a % 
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the concourse of temporal powers and belongs to external dis- 

cipline whose essential form has not been Golerenaned ey the 
Church. 

It was bedieiel of changing conditions that the Bishops have 

- had to cede some of their episcopal rights of collation and presen- 

tation which arose with the benefice, as these privileges had 
_ Shackled the power of the Bishops, and the Bishops consented to | 

cede some of them to governments and even to individuals. 


Where the government is separated from the Church, the 

Bishops enjoy the plenitude of their rights which belong to them 

from Divine institution, (as they have been transmitted through #- =~ 
the Apostles,) and there are no benefices but-only ecclesiastical 

offices to which the Bishop names at his, leisure. Consequently, 

there is no collation or presentation. Such is the relation of the 

Church to the United States. Therefore, as collation and presenta- . 

tion can only be exercised when you have benefices, and since . 

there are no benefices in the United States conformable to the 

Constitution of the United States, then you have not the right of 

benefice or presentation. 


The same issue contained an pianitdi of a report which 

- was published in L’Abeille'*® by the company of the Orleans 

Guard. The explantation of the Bishop’s refusal to say Mass was 

simple—the committee had celebrated their anniversary six weeks 

ago and it would be too inconvenient to celebrate Mass again. 146 
These reasons were felt to be well understood.!47 


An article on the Municipal ordinance relating to the burial 
was also published. It pointed out that the clergy considered the 
ordinance illegal. Judge Préval, on December 2,!** had declared it 
illegal and null, and last Wednesday, December 7, Judge Jackson 

equally pointed out the illegality of this act.'** It was hoped that 
the Mayor would not “treat this latter case with as ee lightness 


as he did first one of J Préval.”15° 


146 Tbid. 
145 L,’Abeille, December 9, 1842. 
148 Inconvenience was due to the fact that all the appurtenances for Mass had to be 
conveyed from the Biship’s house on Ursuline Street to the Cathedral and back again when 
Mass was over. Cf. stpra, when he celebrated Mass for the Louisiana Legion. 


pase ‘Rapport du Comité barca Gardes d’Orleans,’’ in Le Propagateur Catholique, December 
10, 184 

148 Of, supra. . | 

149 NONC. 

160 + L'Ordinance Municipale,” in Le Propagateur Catholique, December 10, 1842. 
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Archbishop Samuel Eccleston of Baltimore wrote to Blanc 


on December 13 and stated that Chief Justice Taney definitely _ 


refused to make any judgment on the case because in the future 
it might appear before him.1*! 


In L’Abeille of December 15, 1842, there was an article con- 
cerning a meeting of the members of the Congregation of St. 


Patrick’s Church held on Tuesday evening, the 13th. The assembly : 


appointed a committee to protest against the late outrages 
and unprovoked attack upon the feelings of the Right Reverend 
Anthony Blanc, Bishop of the Diocese.*? On December 16, there 
was a meeting of the Council of the Fatrique of the Cathedral 
at which several resolutions were adopted. The wardens felt that 
the position of treasurer should not be held by the Curé as 
was customary in the past. This was done because the wardens 
felt that the frequent changes of Curés had led to a confusion 
of the accounts.'** It was also resolved that “the entire sum of 
the casuel be paid to the Curé, the Fabrique not withholding any 
- portion of it, as had been allocated by the deliberation on March 9, 


1814.54 However, “the product of the fees for marriages and 


burials will belong exclusively to the Fabrique.”)™ 


The fourth of the series of articles on the schism eink 
in the issue of Le Propagateur Catholique on the 17th of Decem- 
ber.5* It restated the argument thus far and then began to 
attack the claim made by the wardens that they had exercised 
the right of collation and presentation. The wardens had appealed 


to their parish registers to show that these rights had been. 


accorded in the past. However, the editor pointed out that the 


- names of the Curés had been submitted to the Fabrique in order 


to secure their salary, which was controlled by the wardens. 
It was not to accord them the rights of presentation or of col- 


lation. 


The editor also refuted the erroneous notion that the people 
inherited the rights exercised by the Kings of Spain and Napoleon. . 
The rights of the Kings of Spain ceased with the Spanish domina- 


151 Eccleston to Blanc, December 13, 1842, UNDA. 

152 beille, December 15, 1842. 

153 Upon the refusal of Mr. Labiche to accept the function of Treasurer; the Council 
unanimously named Gustave Caharin, Treasurer, and Mr. Labiche, Secretary. Resolutions 
adopted by the Council of the Fabrique in meeting of December 16, 1842, NONC., 

184 [bid. | 

155 Ibid. 


156 “‘Schisme des 
les droits de collation, ni présentation,’’ in Le Propagateur Catholique, December 17, 


illiers de l’'Eglise St. Louis; Les Marguilliers ne peuvent revendiquer ~ 
1842. 
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tion. It would bi absurd to suppose that Napoleon had left in 
viguer the Spanish religious laws while he abrogated the civil 
laws and substituted French laws. “The logic of this argument,” 
the editor continued, “would necessitate going back to the original 
French domination.’’** It is certain that Napoleon on making 
the Concordat meant to submit all the French institutions to the © 
regulations of the Concordat. The Spanish laws gave way to the 
French Concordat laws.1** 


Although the plans of the Guinaes Guard for a Mass to be | 
held on December 11 in the Church of St. Louis were frustrated 
by the Bishop, they did hold a ceremony on Sunday, December 18. 
There were musicians from the Theatre in attendance who played . 
selections of religious music. One of the members of the Guard 
spoke some words in which he hoped for concord and charity. 
The hospice of the Coe 4 Association received $350 from the 


Guard.15 


The following December 24, Le 
Catholique again carried an article on the schism.’ It held 
that “the pretensions of the wardens were contrary to our institu- — 
tions,” 1°! for they were opposed to canon law and they were 
also opposed to the Constitution of the United States. The Con- 
_ stitution permits full religious liberty to all religions. It does not 
forbid a Bishop to become a pastor. Thus the attempted proofs 
from “Spanish laws, the Concordats, Organic articles and bul- 
letins of laws are all useless.”!®? Religious liberties were gearan- 


teed to Catholics in. Louisiana. 


The action of the Orleans Guard last Sunday. Thien: 18, 
1842, in regard to the ceremony at the Cathedral was the subject 
of another article which was entitled, ‘Nouvelles Insultes au 
Clergé.’’!63 It decried the ceremony as being odious. As for the 
talk given by the member of the Guard, the editor quoted the 
statement that “This [the ceremony] will make people know that 
we are masters in our own home. We wish to be free and will 
not submit to any iciau law.’’164 They recognized “only the 


157 Ibid. 


158 Jbid. 
159 T,’A beille, December 19, 1842, article signed by E. A. Canon, President of the Catholic 


Assoviation. 
160 “Schiame des Marguilliers de l’Eglise St. Louis; Les rn tg ge de oe Messieurs, sont 


contraires & nos Institutions,”’ in Le ere Catholique, ber 
161 Jbid. 
162 Tbid. 

163 ‘Nouvelles Tnsultes au Clergé,” in ibid. 

164 Jbid. 
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spiritual authority of the church.”?*5 Pare Antoine and Abbé Moni 


were styled as their friends and they accused. the oe of the 
Cathedral of profaning the Church.1¢ 


The issue of Le Propagateur Catholique which came out on 
the 31st of December contained another article on the schism.!* 
It reviewed last week’s argument, that is, that the rights of 
collation or of patronage were incompatible with the spirit and 
letter of the Constitution. Yet they would even go further. If 
these rights exist, can they be exercised by the wardens? “No” 


is the emphatic answer. “Nothing gives them this right; neither — 


the ecclesiastical law, the civil laws, nor their charter, which is 


their sole cause of existence, the sole principle of their author- 


ity.’168 They have recourse to ecclesiastical law, which in turn 
denies their claimed rights. The civil laws of Louisiana under 
Spanish and French rule cannot be appealed to, for the Con- 
stitution of the United States disposes of and supplements these 
codes. Regarding their charter, experience shows us that there 


are some articles in the charter which irreligious men, with bad 


intentions or unforeseen, can abuse. But as it is, the charter has 


nothing directly or indirectly which supports their claims. By 


their charter they are charged to oversee the temporal needs of 


the Church: the decencies and dignities of worship, the salary of 


the ecclesiastics, and other persons employed by the Church. They 
also “have the care of the administration of the wealth of the 
Church, of the maintenance of properties which belong to it, and 
they can make contracts and other acts as regards the temporal 
wealth of the Church.’’?® Finally, the problem is reduced to this, 
“does the nomination of the Curé and assistants come under the 
temporal administration 


Bishop Kenrick of St. Louis,!7! writing to Biabep Blanc on 
January 3, 1843, sent his best wishes for the New Year in a letter 


165 Tbid. 

166 Ibid. 

167 “‘Schisme des Marguilliers de l’Eglise St. Louis; Les droits de présentation, d’élection, 
ou d’approbction, quand méme ils éxisteraient ici, ne pevrrene étre exercés par les Marguil- 
diers,”’ in ibid., December 31, 1842. 

168 Ibid. 

169 Jbid. 

170 Ibid. | 

171 Peter Richard Kenrick was born August 17, 1806, in Dublin Kesteea: -He attended 

Patrick’s College, Maynooth, and was raised to the riesthood March 6, 1832. In 1833 he 
joined his brother, Francis Patrick Kenrick, Bishop of Philadelphia; was appointed pastor of 

e diocese, and on November 30, 1841, became coadjutor of Bishop Rosati of St. Louis, with 
title of Bishop of Drasa. After the death of Rosati at Rome, September 25, 1348, Kenrick took 
the title of Bishop of St. Louis, and became archbishop on January 30, 1847. He died March 
4, 1896, in his n re ear. John E. Rothenstiner, Peter Richard Kenrick,” in Dictionary 
of American Biography, 340-341. Of. Shea, op. cit., III, 568-572; J. J. O'Shea, The Two 

enricks (Philadelphia, 1904), Book II, 267-421. 
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entrusted to Father Stanislaus Buteux who:is on his way to New 
Orleans. He told Blanc how deeply sorry he feels to see him out- 
raged by so-called Catholics. Kenrick found among Rosati’s let- 
ters a papal brief sent by Leo XII*** concerning the claims of the 
wardens of Blanc’s Cathedral. Kenrick believes that the brief 
“may be of some value to the Blane Archives and possibly of some 
_ use in the present situation. He enclosed this Papal Brief with 
the present letter.’ 


| On January 4, 1843, Galesinne A. B. ieee sent a letter to 

Bishop Blanc in which he requested that the Bishop “. . . take the 
- necessary measures in order that a Te Deum be sung on the eighth 
of January at twelve o’clock in the Parochial Church of New 
Orleans is commemoration of the Victory obtained by our aes 
on that day.’ 


ackson Day 


_ Also in connection with the Jackson Day ccbehdation: was an 
invitation from the chairman of the committee appointed by the 


Legislature for the purpose of making the usual arrangements - 


for the celebration of the anniversary of the 8th of January. The 
chairman wrote that he had the “honor to inform you that on 
Sunday next, eight of January about noon, the procession shall 
repair to the Cathedral Church of St. Louis: Committee would 
be happy to hear that your Grace would be there with the Catholic 
Clergy to.cooperate with the celebration of that.day.”?” | 


The decision in the case of Abbé Permoli!”* had been SAE Se 
on January 6, 1843. The verdict rendered was that the “Judgment 
of the lower court be reversed and declared null.” And that the 
“judgment was given in favor of Municipality N o. 1 to the sum 
of $50 from M. 

The opinion of the court was that, “the person who. brings 


the corpse into the church is not fined because the priest is the. 
‘principal cause of the violation of the law.’’!"* The court also - 


178 Cf, Appendix for the translated copy of the Brief. 
178 Kenrick to Blanc, January 3, 1843, UNDA. 


174 A, B, Roman to Blanc, January 4, 1843, UNDA. 
- 175 Chairman of Committee for Jackson Day celebration to Blanc, January 6, 1843, UNDA. 
176 Of. supra. 
177 “Permoli vs.: Municipality No. 1,” NONO, January 6, 1843. 
178 ‘did. 
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opined that it had “no right to inquire into the expediency of a 
law or the justice of a law. This power would make the courts 
a legislative body.’’”® 


Another article on the schism inane in Le Propagateur 


Catholique for January 7, 1843, asking if it would be useful to _ 


give the wardens the privilege they claim.1® It is stated that 
“the Bishop cannot give this right without the permissian of the 
Holy See.’**! If they wanted this right, they should have had 
- recourse to the Holy See. 


In the meantime, the Bishop had decided that the ceremonies 
were to take place on Sunday, January 8, 1843, as in the past. | 
The committee named by the Legislature were to go with the 
Bishop to the Cathedral to sing the Te Deum. There would be 
two discourses, one in English by Bishop Chanche, and one in 
French by Abbé Perché.'*? There was likewise an announcement 
made concerning an assembly which was to take place that eve- | 
ning in the rotunda of the Bourse at the St. Louis Hotel. The 
object of this meeting was to “take efficacious measures to halt 
the rising difficulties ae between the clergy and the Catho- 


Bishop Flaget!™ wrote to on the 8th of January 
praying that God would give Blanc the courage and force to meet 
the difficulties that beset him. He says that justice will come to 
light. Bishop Blanc had evidently forwarded to Bishop Flaget a 
copy of Le Propagateur Catholique, for Flaget acknowledges re- 
ceipt of it in his letter.1*° 


The Catholics had assembled on the eve of J anuary 7, 1848, 
at seven o’clock at the rotunda of the Bourse St. Louis to take 
measures to stop their troubles.*%* The meeting was called to 
order by Mr. Théard, Jr. Bernard Marigny was president of 

179 Jbid. 


180 “Schisme des Marguilliers de l’Eglise St. Louis; Serait- il utile de donner aux Marguil- 
liers le Privilege qu’ils réclament?’’ in Le Propagateur Catholique, January 7, 1843. 


181 Of. ibid., for further arguments on this point. 


182 ‘‘Anniversaire du 8 janvier,” in ibid. 
183 “Assemblée des Catholiques,’’ in ibid. 


184 Benedict J. Flaget was born November 7, 1763, at Chicheusinat: near Billorn, Auvergne, 
France. He was ordained at Issy in 1788; and came to the United ‘States in 1792. He was 
elected to the newly erected See of Bardstown on April 8, 1808, and was consecrated 


_ Archbishop-elect John Carroll of Baltimore on November 4, 1810, ‘at Fell’s Point, Maryland. 


._ He resigned in 1832, but resumed charge of his diocese in 1833; removed his See to Louisville 
in 1841, and died in that a4 February 11, 1850. Code, o - cit., 112- a Pontificia Americana, 
Doc. No. 28, pp. 97-98; O’Donnell, op. cit., 98-99. Cf. cAvoy, op. cit., passim, for a sketch 

of the difficulties faced by Flaget during his episcopacy. 

185 Flaget to Blanc, January 8, 1843, UNDA. | 


186 T/’Abeillz, January 9, 1843. 
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the Assembly?87 and he briefly outlined the difficulties and sug- 
gested a committee as mediators between the Bishop and the 
wardens. Another committee was formed to prepare a list of 
resolutions. Pierre Soulé made an appeal for moderation in all 
-measures. When he had finished, the committee for the resolu- 
tions returned with the resolve that “a dozen heads of families 
be named to effect an agreement between the Bishop and the 
_ wardens.”!88 This committee began work immediately and resolved 
“that the wardens and the Bishop be asked by the ers to 
_ do their best to reach a reconciliation. anes 


The customary Jackson Day ceremonies were ‘held with fit- 
ting solemnity on January 8. Bishop Blanc was accompanied by 
Bishop Chanche of Natchez and Bishop Portier of. Mobile and 
fifteen members of the clergy.!9° Members of the State Legisla-. 
ture were also present. The Governor and Bishop Blanc addressed 
the gathering. Bishop Chanche gave an address in English and 
Abbé Perché gave one in French. After this the Te Deum was © 
sung and the clergy retired. However, a layman also delivered 
a speech after the clergy had left the Cathedral.” | 


Re-Entrance o f the Clergy 


On Tuesday, January 10, at the invitation of the dozen heads _ 
of families appointed at a meeting of the Catholics on Janu- 
ary 7,'* Bishop Blanc, accompanied by the Bishop of Natchez 
and the Bishop of Mobile, deliberated with the wardens.'** The 
result of this meeting was an agreement reached between the 
Bishop and the wardens.’** In Le Courrier of January 11, 1843, 
the results of this meeting were announced: ‘“‘the differences are 


- The last of the series of articles on the schism pieueel in 
Le Propagateur Catholique on January 14, 1843.1% It was a 
resumé of the proofs and explanations developed in the preceding 


187 Vice President, M. Bernard; Secretaries, A. J. F. Guirot and T. Livaudais. 

188 [,’A beille, January 9, 1843. 

189 Thid. B. Marien? , H. D. Peire, J. J. Durel, M. J. Cucullu, M. Fleytas, Isidore 
Labatut, Comodore usseau, Toussaint Mossy, Alonzo Morphy, Charles Genois, and Pre. 

were the twelve family heads. ; 

190 “©érémonie du 8 janvier,” in Le Propagateur nemuectednies J anuary 14, 1843. 

191 Jbid. 

192 Of. L’Abeille, January 9, 1843. 

193 Le Courrier, January 11, 1843. 

194 Ibid. 

195 Tbid. 

196 “Schisme des Marguilliers St. Louis; Résumé des preuves et 
developpées dans les articles precéden in Le Propagateur Catholique, January 14, 184 ; 
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articles. The ceremony of January 8, was also described and an 

explanation was offered for the withdrawal of the clergy before ae 
hearing the lay speaker. It was stated that the clergy had per- | 
formed their duties and retired. Afterwards a layman delivered 
a discourse at which customarily the clergy nad never. been © 
present.197 


An announcement was also made to the effect that the élergy 
would re-enter the Cathedral and that services would be resumed — 

the following Sunday, January 15, 1843.%° Le Courrier also 

carried an annnouncement to this same effect and added that 
_“M. PAbbé Back [sic] was recently named Curé of 5s city and : 
will officiate at the cathedral tomorrow. 7199 | 


Le Propagateur Catholique carried.an article in its issue of 
January 21, 1843, which described the arrangements at the 
Cathedral. It stated. that “The rights of the Bishop have been 
recognized. . . . M. l’Abbé Bach has been named Curé of the 
Cathedral Church of St. Louis . . . his appointment has been 
welcomed.”°! However, it stated that “it was not true that 
| M. l’Abbé Bach has been presented by the Bishop and duly 
a accepted by the Fabrique as reported in a newspaper.”*° - 


CHAPTER HI 


INTERLUDE 


| Affairs at the Cathedral then proceeded at a slow pace and 
| _ without any noticeable stir of trouble. A pamphlet, Appel au 
| souverain, le peuple Louisianais, appeared in early January. It 
| | caused only some critical comments in Le prmpngoieur Catho- 
lique.} 

Daring the month of March a petition was presented to the . 
Senate in the name of a group of Catholics of New Orleans.? | 
They wanted the State Legislature to clarify several ambiguous 


197 Ibid. 

198 “‘Rentrée du Clerge a la Cathédrale,” in ibid. 

199 Le Courrier, January 14, 1943. Rev. Ferdinand Bach was born Soethbaa: France, in 
1790. After the French Revolutionary era, he began his studies, was a brilliant student, and . 
occupied a professorship of Rhetoric at Nancy; remained in the ‘diocesan seminary until 1818, 
and came to the United States with Bishop Janson in 1839. “Necrologie,”” in Le — 
Catholique, September 23, 1843. 

200 ‘Arrangements de la Cathédrale,”’ in ibid., January 21, 1848. 

201 

202 Ibid. (However, name of newspaper is not mentioned. ) 

1 “Variétés,” in Le Propagateur Catholique, January 28, 1843. 
* “Pétition des & la Legislature,” in ibid., March 11, 25, 1848. 
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provisions of the Act of Incorporation of 1816 and as subse- 
quently amended: The petition was presented to the Senate and 
then referred to a — N omine was heard of it after that. 


Father Aristide Anduze wrote again to Bishor Blanc ene 
ing for mercy and forgiveness. After having spent twenty-five 
years in the diocese, Father Anduze felt that he deserved some 
consideration.? However, Bishop Blanc was busy preparing for 
his departure for the Council of Baltimore. Though New Orleans 
was not a suffragan See, Bishop Blanc attended the Council.® 

The Fifth Provincial Council of Baltimore opened its meet- 
ings on May 13. On Sunday, May 14, the first Solemn Session of 
the Council was held. Solemn Pontificial Mass was celebrated by 
Bishop Portier. of Mobile. There was nothing of exceptional 
nature in the matter of national ecclesiastical affairs to demand 
the close attention of the presiding prelates. Those years, 1840- 
1843, were the first part of a decade of comparative peace in the 
matter of doctrine and religious discipline.’ 


. Bishop Blane celebrated Pontificial Mass at the Second 
heli Session held on May 18. The third and last Solemn Session 
was held Sunday, May 21, with Pontificial Mass celebrated by | 

Bishop Chanche of Mobile.’ The southern prelates had celebrated 
all three Solemn Session Pontificial Masses. 


- While at Baltimore, Bishop Blane wrote to Father Rousselon 
that he had talked to an excellent lawyer, William Read. He had 
- explained to Read all the details of the case with the wardens and 
hoped that Read would help.® The day before the close of the 
Council, Bishop Blanc had mentioned to Read the possibility of an 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the United acannth : 


"e Anduze to Blane, April 4, 1843, UNDA. 
Provincial de Baltimore,”’ in Le Propagateur Catholique, 22, 1843. 
‘Lettre Pastorale de Mouseigneur de la Nile-Orléans, & du Synod 
in tbid.; June 15, 1844; Guilday, History of the Cowncile of Baltimore, 1791-1884, 
which he states that. the Archbishop of Baltimore was made — over the 
‘of New Orleans in 1840; Pontificia Americana, Doc. No. 65, p. 212. 
Guilday, History of the Councile of Baltimore, 135. 
Of Gregory Vi t> Eccleston and Suffragans, December 2, 1843, in Pontificia Ameri- 
cana, Doc. No, Dp: 926-229. 
Guilday, History of the Councils of Bailtintore; 137. 
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_... Late in the second week of J uly, Bishop Blanc returned to 
Nes Orleans in time to on 
of the pardons. 


Dedication at the 


On August 5, the leaders of the Masonic Lodge of the ‘ey, 
Foyer Maconnique, gathered together at a plot bought by them in — 
~ Cemetery No. 2 which was under the control of the Board of | 
Wardens of the St. Louis Cathedral. The purpose of the meeting 
was to dedicate a Lodge tomb that would be used exclusively for 


— 


the Catholic members of the Lodge who died in good Masonic _ 


standing. E. A. Canon, grand master of the Lodge, delivered a 
short discourse in which he outlined the purpose of the dedication 
and the ideals of Masonry.!! The Catholic reaction was immediate 
and Le Propagateur Catholique began an investigation.’2 Bishop 
Blanc also began investigating the affair and asked Father | 


Bach for details. 


When Father Bach to the asking an ex- 
planation of the proceedings, he was answered by a resolution :1* 
the wardens denied the right of Bishop Blanc to inquire about 
the affair of the cemetery. A‘ little over a week later, the Grand 
Lodge made an emotional appeal to the public in the columns 
of L’Abeille-'in which they accused the priests of the city of not 
being in sympathy with the democratic traditions of the country." 
Since Father Bach had been on the Board that had ‘approved 
of the sale of the cemetery ground, he saw fit to make public his . 
reasons for acting. At the meeting in which the sale of the prop- 
erty was discussed, the attention of the Board was directed 
toward the price of the ground rather than the purpose for which 
it was being sold. His first realization as to what had passed came 
when he read of the ceremony in the columns of the L’Abeille. 
When Bishop Blanc asked him to investigate the matter, Father 
Bach submitted the. questions to the wardens who rejected his 


questions and would not discuss the With: 


the case was seemingly closed. 


Abeille, Au 1843, as quoted in “Pyofanation in Le Propageteur 
Vatholique. August 1 , 1843. 


12 “Affaire d Cimetiire: ‘Veai. Point de. Vue ée:ls. Question,” in Le Propagateur Catho- 


lique, August 19, 1843. 
18 Wardens to Blanc, August 10, 1843, in ibid. . | 
14 “Observations Utiles,’”’ in ibid., August 26, 1843. te 
148 Bach to Perché, August 23, 1843, in ibid. seh 
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LITIGATION 


a severe attack of yellow fever, Washes Bach was 
confined to bed on Sunday, September 17, 1843. He became 
dangerously ill toward evening and died on Monday morning at 
two o’clock.! At the time of his death, Father Bach was fifty-three 
years old. After his body had lain in state for public veneration at 
the Presbytery, there was an elaborate funeral service held at the 
Cathedral. However, Bishop Blanc was on an episcopal Confirma- 
tion tour and could not be present at the funeral.’ | 


Conflict 


which the editor of the Le feared now 
arose. Bishop Blanc faced the twofold problem of resolving 
difficulties with Father Aristide Anduze and of settling differ- 
ences with the wardens over the now vacant pastorate at the 
Cathedral church. Father Hercules Brassac, almoner of the 
Propagation of the Faith in Paris, wrote to Bishop Blanc that 
it would be well for Father Anduze to leave Louisiana, but he 
also felt, as did Blanc, that it would be too much of a hardship 
for Father Anduze to take up residence in Europe because of 
his ideas and because ecclesiastical discipline in Europe was much 
more strict than in the United States. Bishop Blanc now turned 


to the problem of the wardens which was —— more vand more 
pressing. | 


Upon his return to New Giinies on October 13, Blanc wrote 


to the wardens and asked that measures be taken to prevent 
recurrence of the troubles of some fifteen months ago. As a 


means of forestalling possible conflict between the clergy and 
the wardens, Blanc thought it best that the pastor have control 
of the Registers ; control over the employment of the men working 


in the interior of the church; that free use of the Presbytery be 


secured to him; and finally, that. episcopal control be established 
of the tariff or stipend When these had been 


1NONC, September 19, 1843. 
2Of. ‘Retour de Mgr. Blanc,” in Le Catholique, October 14, 1843. 
Le Courrier, September 19, 1843. Cf. ‘Affaires de la in Le Prepagatour 
Catholique, October 28, 1843. at | 
| 4 Brassac to Blanc, October 8, 1843, UNDA. : 
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fulfilled, Bishop Blanc would promptly notify the Board of the 
nomination of the priest the to succeed 
Father Bach.5 


On the following day, E. Me Caneel President of the Board of 
Wardens, wrote to Bishop Blanc noting that a special meeting of 
the Board was being called for next Monday, October 16. There 
would be frank discussion at that meeting of the demands stipu- 
lated by the Bishop for reappointment of the pastor.6 

The meeting of the sixteenth formulated and passed several 
resolutions all based, it was claimed, on the Act of Incorporation — 
of the Church of St. Louis, approved March 7, 1816. This Act, 
according to the wardens, made it an obligation on their part to 
check, keep, and transmit to their successors all the movable 
and immoveable goods of the corporation. The wardens held 
further that in consequence. of this Act, they were entrusted 
with the board and lodging of the priests employed at the Church; 
that the care of the Registers was not the exclusive duty given to _ 
the pastor. As for the employment of laymen in the Church, 
article seven of the same Act entrusted this duty to the care of 
the wardens. In consequence of these facts, the wardens resolved 
that the demands made by the Bishop on the thirteenth of the 
month could not be met without infringing upon the rights of 
the Charter of Incorporation, and asked that a copy of the min- 
utes of the meeting be sent to Bishop Blanc so as to inform him 
of the sentiments of the wardens.’ | 


Bishop Blanc was not hesitant in the 
of the wardens. On October 22, he wrote to the wardens and — 
informed them that since the wardens had made public his cor- 
respondence with them, he felt it necessary to inform the public 
that the delay in the appointment of the pastor to the Cathedral 
rested with the unwillingness of the Council to grant the requests — 


of the Bishop.® 

The conditions endured by the priests during the previous 
administrations had made it imperative that they be granted full 
control of the house in which they lived. As it now stood, neigh- 
bors had full access to the yard belonging to rma Abe pete | 


5 Blanc to Wardens, October 13, 1848, UNDA. — 
* Canon to Blanc, October 14, 1843, UNDA. Cf. Le Propagateur Catholique, Guba 28, 


7 Wardens to Blanc, October 16, 1843, UNDA; Le Propagateur Catholique, October 28, | 


1 "Sy Blane to Wardens, October 22, 1843, UNDA; Le Propagateur Catholique, October 28, 


1843. 
-1843. 
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- Regarding the Registers of the church, civil law had no 
binding force. The Registers existed according to ecclesiastical 
law and not civil law. They could be considered only as the 
property of the priests and not of the Board. Besides, in the past 
the Registers had always been in the care of the pastor and not 
of the Board. Canon law made it imperative that the pastor pre- 
sent the Bishop on his episcopal visitations all records of the 
church. Civil law in the matter of marriages had added an 
obligation to keep the Registers in careful and accurate manner. 
These records had been kept in the custody of the priests for the 
last fifty years and had been kept in excellent condition. 


Bishop Blanc went on to note that in all parts of the Catholic 
world, ecclesiastical discipline necessitated formulation of the 
scale of stipends by the Bishop of the diocese. There was nothing 
in the Charter which negated this right. Article seven of the 
_ Act of Incorporation stated that on the third Monday in January 

of each year, the wardens had to meet to fix the sum for the 
maintenance of the priests of the Cathedral, and also set the 
casuel rate to which the priests were entitled. There was nothing 
in this Article which covered the fee rate. Since the matter of 
tariff or fee rate affected both the priests and the wardens, it 
was only just that both parties be in agreement.® Yet, Father Bach 
had refused to accept the revised rate when suggested by the 
wardens. A committee of four was selected, which included 
Father Bach, in order to revise the suggested tariff. However, the 
¢ommittee hardly ever met in and the 

continued in effect.!¢ 


The wardens later claimed that thes new tariff rate 
_ the cost of services for the poor. The old rate established nine 
classes of burials. This allowed each family to honor its dead 
according to its financial means. The new rate established. four 
classes of burials. However, the difference in range of prices 
-among the four classes were, in effect, the same as the old rate. 


_ In the new rate, the first-class funeral will have four priests, 
five singers, and the accessories which would total ninety. dollars. 
’ The first and second class of the old rate corresponded to the first 
class of the new rate. In the old rate in the first class, there were | 
seven priests and eight singers, that is, three priests and three 
gingers more wal in the first class of the new rate, and it cost 


Ibid. 
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only ninety-two dollars and fifty weit In the second iia of the 
old rate, there were five priests and six singers, that is, one 
priest and two singers more than - new 7 and the —, was 
only seventy-two dollars. 


- The effect of the new rate was that less ee were given to 
_ the deceased for more money. Even for the lowest class of 
funeral, there was this difference. Under the new rate there was _ 
a charge of twelve dollars for man, child, or slave. This entitled — 
them to one priest and one chanter. The old rate charged only ten 
- dollars for children, eleven dollars for adult slaves, and non 
eight dollars and a quarter for child slaves. 


Bishop’ Blane then continued the discussion of the ‘last re- 
quest: that the pastor be permitted the hiring and firing of the 
lay employees working inside the Church. Blanc held that the 
priest was a better judge of the moral character of men than the 
wardens. If the basis for the claim of the wardens for hiring and - 
firing these lay employees rested on the fact that they paid them 
their salaries, then it should follow that the wardens had the right 
of hiring and firing the priests of the Cathedral ; a right the 
wardens will, of course, reject. 


Bishop Blanc then stated that was in easiest sts an Anos 
tolic brief of Leo XII, dated 1828, relative to the question of the 
wardens of the Saint Louis Cathedral, enclosed with a letter from 
Cardinal Fransoni, Prefect of Propaganda. In the Brief the 
‘wardens were reminded that the control of the nomination of the 
pastor rested entirely with the bishop. Leo XII declared most wi 
emphatically that the Bishop of New Orleans was on the same ~~ | 
footing as the other Bishops of the United States and was there- * 
fore not bound by supposed rights of patronage.’* Blanc closed ~ | 
with the assurance that the wardens would be relieved of any 
doubt. Certainly the letter from Cardinal Fransoni, Perfect of the 


Congregation of the Propaganda, would clear away ‘any mis- . - 

givings that might arise in the minds of the wardens. Cardinal | 
Fransoni quite stated view the See on the 

question." 


On Friday, ee 27, there was a iil held at the St. 
Louis Hotel. A number of the residents of New Orleans gathered 
to discuss the problems of the Cathedral. The character of the 2 : 4 


11 Of. “Tarif de I’Eglise St. Louis,” in ibid., March 23, 30, 1844. _ 
12 Cf. Appendix for copy of Brief. 
13 Fransoni to Blanc, January 26, 1848, in’ Le Propagateur Catholique, October 28, 1843. 
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meeting was well demonstrated in the resolution passed at the 
meeting which declared that Bishop Blanc had not been legiti- 


mately consecrated as Bishop of New Orleans. However, they 


illogically called upon the Tecognize the named 


wardens held meeting on the following 
Gesiee 31, at which they informed Bishop Blanc through their 
president that Father Lesne had been nominated as pastor by the 
wardens and presented to the Bishop for canonical institution. 
The basis of this presentation was found in the will of the 
Catholics who had met on October 27. Since these Catholics had 
called upon the Bishop to:recognize any priest nominated by the | 
wardens, Father Lesne was presented accordingly.” 


This open violation of the laws laid down in the Apostolic 


. Brief led Bishop Blanc to: remove the priests-at the Cathedral 
and at the Mortuary Chapel from the employ of the wardens on 


the third of November,1® He furthermore reserved for himself 
the right of withdrawing, replacing, or changing any priest as he 
saw fit, a right he exercised within the next two weeks.7 

- On the same day he wrote to the wardens, Bishop Blanc also 
wrote to the President of the Committee of the Assembly of © 
Catholics held on October 27. All the acts and decisions of the 
Assembly were declared null and void ; the meeting was held 
be schismatical.!® 


Another ‘faction of ‘Catholics gathered at Banks’ 


Arcade on the fourth to protest the meeting of October 27. 


Presided over by C. B. Beverley and Thomas Barrett, the meeting 
passed resolutions which formally protested the acts of the first 
assembly and vowed their obedience to Bishop Blanc.”? 


The wardens, through their president, E. A. Ganon, pence 
eslisttes attempt to gain their purpose when on October 7, he 


wrote to Bishop Blanc and insisted that the Brief of Leo XII of 
1828 did not apply to the existing conditions. Furthermore, he 


“Affairs de la Cathédrale,’ ibid., October 28, 1843; “Effets-de l'Assemblée du 27 


Octobre,” in | 
15 Canon to Blane, eteaibiee 1, 1843, in ibid., November 4, 1843. 
46 Blane to Canon, November 8, 1843, in ibid. | es 
17 Of. ‘Le Clergé de la Cathédrale.”’ in ibid., November 18, 1843. Abbé Maulard was 
—— to St. Jean Baptiste; Abbé Walsh to St. Augustine ; Abbé Lunel to the Bishop’s 
ouse 
18 Blanc to 0 os 8, 1843, in ibid., November 4, 1843. 
19 Resolutions ad of November 4, ‘Assemblée ae la Societé Catho- 


lique de éans,”’ in ibid., November 18 
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held that the Pope could not destroy acquired rights, nor did Blanc 
have any right to have published .in Louisiana a Bull; Brief, or any 
rescript of the Pope without first obtaining the permission of the 
sovereign, In Louisiana, the Bishop would have to have recourse 
to the people and their representatives, the wardens.”° | cree 


Again many Catholics came forward to render support ra 
Bishop Blanc.’ The representatives of the Catholic Temperance 
Society of Saint Patrick’s Church held a meeting on November 9. 
Presided. over by J. L. Dann, T. Mulvery, and D. J. O’Callaghan, 
these Catholics unanimously resolved to censure the conduct and 
pretensions of the wardens and assured the Bishop of their 
wholehearted support.21 On the following day, Bishop. Blanc | 
addressed a letter to the officers of the Temperance a and 
extolled their deep spirit of faith and obedience.” 


strengthen his forces, Bishop Blanc 
_ priests from the Cathedral and gave notice on November 16 to 
the parishioners that there would only be one Mass celebrated 
daily at the Cathedral. On Sunday, Mass would be at eight 
_o’clock, but during the week, the time would vary according to 
the needs of the people. Father Asensio would live at the 
- Presbytery and would take care of the burial needs when only 
one priest was required. If two or more priests were needed, the 
parishioners were to communicate with Father Lunel at the 
Bishop’s House. All prayers and ceremonies for the dead were 
to be celebrated at home. Persons wishing to be married were | 
‘to see Father Maenhaut at the Bishop’s residence or panier | 

Jamey at the Church’ of Saint Augustine. veep 


In Le Propagateur Catholique of N rember 18, there ap- 
peared a letter in which the anonymous writer attempted to re- 
solve and clarify the issues of the conflict between the Bishop and 
the wardens.” The writer saw the bases of the Bishop’s claims 
in the laws and decrees of the Holy See, and especially in ‘the 
Brief of Leo XII sent to Bishop Rosati and renewed under the 
pontificate of Pope Gregory XVI in favor of Bishop Blanc by 
Cardinal Fransoni, Prefect of the Propaganda.**> The — 

20 Canon to Blanc, November 7, 1843, in ibid., November 11, 1843. - 
1s, 1abann 10 Blane, November 9, 1843, UNDA, Of. Le Propagateur Catholique, November 


22 Blanc to ‘Dann, November 10, 1843, in Le Propagateur Catholique, November 18, 1843. 
23 Blanc to the Faithful of New Orleans, November 16, 1843: “Avis aux Fideles,”’ in ibid. 
24 **Encore du Schisme,”’ in ibid. 


“Lettre du Cardinal Fransoni, Pro nde, Monsei eur Blan 
Evéque la Nouvelle-Orléans,’’ in ibid., October 2 
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was offered by the writer as a refutation of the argument that 
the writings of Merlin?* upheld the demands of the wardens. In 
sum, the writer concluded that in principle the Concordat never — 
affected the Church in Louisiana and that the law of 1790 abol- 

ished all benefices. If the Spanish laws were to be invoked, the 
writer conceded the point that under these laws the Bishopric of 
New Orleans was considered as a benefice, and that this benefice 
was subject to royal patronage. But it must be proven that the 
pastorate of the St. Louis Cathedral is a benefice. To do this, the 
claimant must show by what Act the pastorate of the Church 
- ‘was canonically erected as a benefice. If the pastorate ever did 
exist as a benefice, and if this benefice still existed, and if it were 
subject to the right of patronage, that right could have been 
exercised only by the descendants of the founder of the Church : 
of St. Louis, Don Andres de Almonester. : 


All ecclesiastical laws of France and Spain were abolished by 

the Constitution ofthe United States and the authority of Merlin 

_is invoked to substantiate this claim. The writer concluded the 

lengthy letter with the assurance wat whe rights Bishop 
would. not be denied. 


Again he noted the basis of the claims of the wardens were 
thought to be found in the Concordat between Pope Pius VII 
and the French government; the Treaty of Cession between 
France and the United States on April 30, 1803; the Spanish 
and French ecclesiastical laws in effect before the cession; the 
Charter of and finally, u upon. the authority 
a jurist. | 


The writer, a partisan of the Bishop the 
of the letter, proceeded to attack the arguments of the wardens. He 
held that the Concordat as signed and contracted did not include 
Louisiana, since at the time of the agreement Louisiana was not 
under French domination. Secondly, the Spanish and French 
ecclesiastical laws had no effect in a country which recognized 
no official religion and which dealt hy treaty with no spiritual 
power. Lastly, the Charter, in the mind of. the writer, did not 

substantiate any of the claims, directly or indirectly. eo | 


26 Merlin was born in Cambresis in 1754, became a lawyer of the Parlement of Sisal: 
French Revolution. No 


and was & inent erst of the Constituent Speed during the 
work of his is named. me -+- November 18, 
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- ‘Recourse again was had to the jurist: Merlin. He is quoted 
' as stating that “. . . the law of J wep 12, 1790 to August 24, 1790. 
suppressed all other benefices. . . . Bishops and pastors are no 
longer elected . .. neither one nor the can be 


to any of patronage. 


The wardens soon after the publication of this letter began 
legal proceedings against Bishop Blanc through an official petition 
to the Parish Court under the jurisdiction of Judge Charles 
Maurian.”®* The Bishop was sued for twenty thousand dollars 
in damages caused by his refusal to name the pastor to the St. 
Louis Church. The petitioners outlined briefly the sources of the _ 
difficulties: and charged the Bishop with attempting to secure 
to himself a despotic and absolute authority. The wardens felt 
that the proprietors of the Church were grievously, deprived of 
a great source of income by the action of Bishop ‘Blanc.: They 
were, above all, grievously inj jured by his accusation of schismatic 
conduct, an injury worthy of reparation. ~ 


. The Bishop through his lawyers, Seghers. ar St. Poul, 
slikged that by the charter of incorporation, the Board was com- | 
posed of two distinct integral parts, of one clerical or ecclesi- 
astical member and twelve lay members. Since the pastor was 
not a party of the present action, the Board was er 
and incapable of exercising its corporate activities. — 


| The lawyers also felt that the charter of the ceiccuaties , 

restricted the powers and duties of the Board to the administra- 
tion of the property and revenues of the Church. No power was 
given to the wardens to regulate, or in any manner interfere 
with the doctrine or discipline of the Catholic Church. Since the 
complaint did not allege any damage done to the property or other 
things belonging to the temporalities of the church, the lawyers — 
felt that the case should be dismissed.?® These were the points 
stressed by the contesting parties, and Bishop Blanc saw that a. 
fierce struggle was facing him in the near future. _ 


William Read, a lawyer from Baltimore, wrote is Bishop ~ 
Blanc on November 28. In answer to Blanc’s reply, Read made the 
27 As quoted in “Encore du Schisme,”’ in ibid. | 


‘Proces.& Ia Conscience et ala Liberté Religieuse,” in ébid., December 2, 1843, 
2° 8 Robinson Reporte, 69. 
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following observations.*° If the diocese of New Orleans were 
. actually incorporated under the Spanish domination, the Act 
of 1816 by which -it was assumed to be incorporated anew was 
undoubtedly an invasion of vested rights, This would have been 
inconsistent. with the distinct provisions of the Constitution as 


well as the guarantees under the Treaty of Cession and subsequent 


legislation of the United States. But it must be shown that there 


had been no acceptation of the new Charter by the Bishop of. 


New. Orleans or whoever constituted the corporation. Read then 
quoted an important decision from a Court of Appeals. ‘The 
assent of an existing corporation or its. authorized officers, in 
“pursuance of the proposed alteration of the existing charter, may 
be inferred by its acts and its -transactions.’’*! Read went on to 
note that the acts must be corporate acts, acts of ve pomperation, | 
or acts of its authorized officers. 


Important questions were raised by: this to 
Read. Who constituted the corporation of the diocese of New 
Orleans? The Bishop alone? The Bishop and Chapter, perhaps? 
What was the corporate name? In what name did they hold 
property? Blanc was told that the document he had sent. to 
Read if properly authenticated could be used as historical evi- 
dence but could not be received precisely as an act of incorpora- 
tion. Read seriously. doubted whether the Pope possessed the 
right of creating. spiritual corporations with civil rights at- 
tached even within the Spanish realm. If the Act of 1816 were 
valid, Bishop Blane had no other recourse than ef asking the 


consent of the wardens for a change. In all, Read felt. that an 


appeal to the State Legislature was the only true. aves to the 
perplexing and complex problem. 


The lawsuit between the wardens and Bishop Blane was to 


; drag on for three weeks, and on December 29 Bishop Blanc 


wrote to Bishop Purcell that he was still awaiting the results 
of the wardens’ case. ‘Their petition, according to Blanc, covered 
twenty pages and they had four lawyers; Blanc felt that a one- 
and-a-half-page legal brief and five lawyers serving without fees 
sufficient.*? 


Two days J ackson anuary 8, 1844, the trial 


began. At the first session, E. A. Canon, former president of the 


Board of wardens, and now one of the lawyers fox: pe Board, 


8° Read to Blanc, November 28, 1848, UNDA, 
- $1 Quoted in ibid. 
-. 82 Blane to Purcell, December 29, 1843. UNDA. 
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_ gpoke. He was opposed by Mr. St. Paul who attempted to show 
that the Board was corporately incapable of suing in court without . 


the consent of the clerical part of the corporation.* 


On Jackson Day, the annual ceremony of Thanksgiving took 
place at the Cathedral. Bishop Blanc consented to have services 


at the parish church. Henry Clay who had come to New Orleans 


for a short visit participated in the elaborate ceremonies.** After 


the orchestra had played a composition by Curto, Father Napoleon 


Joseph Perché, accompanied by the guard of the Cathedral, 


headed in the direction of the pulpit in order to deliver his dis- 
course. He reached the foot of the stairs when he was stopped 
by a young man who placed himself between Father Perché and 
the’ stairs. The man turned directly to Father Perché and said, 
“You will not go up.” Father then turned to the guard and ex- 
plained the situation, stressing the point that there was to be no 
scandal. Both of them walked: back to Bishop Blanc who had 
been presiding at the ceremonies, and explained what had 
happened. Bishop Blanc then intoned the Te Deum and after 
the chanting had ceased, explained to the porns ee what 
had occurred in the sanctuary.* | 


Bishop Blanc’s personal reaction was reflected his letter 
to Bishop Purcell two days after the above incident.** The troubles 


of the diocese were weighing heavily upon him for he mentioned — 


the urgent need of a coadjutor. Three men were mentioned 
for this important post: Father John Timon, Visitor of the 
Lazarists, Father Gilbert Raymond of Baltimore, and Father John 


Bazin, administrator of Mobile. Bishop Blanc found much con- 


solation in the support tendered him by the Irish of his diocese. 
Bishop Blanc was seconded in his attempt to secure a coad- 


jutor by Bishop Odin of Galveston who felt that though the — 


Congregation of the Mission would lose a valuable man in Father 
. Timon, the diocese would profit by having a man who would settle 
the troubles with the wardens.*7 Other bishops throughout the 


- country sent Bishop Blanc letters encouraging him in his at- 


tempt.** Meanwhile the trial of the wardens was still in progress. 


33 “De la Pétition des Marguilliers de l’Eglise St. Louis Contre l’Evéque de la Nouvelle- 
Orléans,” in Le Propagateur Catholique, January 13, 1844. 

84 NONC, January 9, 1844. . 

85 ‘“‘Oélebration du 8 Janvier,”’ in Le Propagateur Catholique, January 13, 1844. Cf. NONC 
dated January 9, 1844, which ‘stated that the Te Deum had been sung before the above 
incident took place. 

86 Blanc to Purcell, January 10, 1844, UNDA. , 

87 Odin to Blanc, February 2, 1844, UNDA. 


88 Cf. Kenrick to Blanc, February 3, 1844, UNDA: Haliandiare to Blane, February x 


1844, UNDA; Fenwick to Blanc, February 16, 1844, UNDA. 
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_ Late in January, the lawyers of the Bishop, St. Paul and . 


Beverley, began their work of refuting the claims of the wardens. 
On February 3, Messrs. Grymes and Hunt showed the illogical] 
nature of the wardens’ demands. On one hand Grymes said the 


wardens deny the authority of Bishop Blanc, and on the other, | 


they demand his approval of their choice as pastor of the St. 
Louis Church. Grymes went on to show that the Bishop in no 
way prevented the wardens from naming a pastor. The Board 
could have named a dozen pastors, if they so wished. Their action 
was no violation of any ner. 39 7 


the Wardens to State Supreme Court 


Judge Maurian’s decision was in the favor of Bishop Blanc.” 
Judge Maurian felt that the Parish Court had no jurisdiction in 
the case since the corporation was composed of two parties, 
distinct and essential, equal in legal existence, laity and clergy. 
Without the concurrence of the clerics, the actions of the corpora- 
tion were null and void. Upon receipt of the decision, the wardens 


‘made immediate for an appeal to the State Supreme 


Court. 


_ In the interim they saw fit to suas plans for an art exhibition 
at the Cathedral.*! Announcements were published in newspapers 
that a painting by West representing Our Lord curing the sick 
would be shown at the Cathedral for an admission price of 


twenty-five cents.42 On February 23, the general reaction was 


so antagonistic that the wardens saw fit to close the exposition 
within a few days.** 


Father Anduze, now ‘back in wrote again to 
Bishop Blanc on February 27 pleading for a change in the tenor 
of the exeat given him by the Bishop. Father Anduze felt that 
despite twenty-five years of service in the diocese of his ordina- 


tion, he would be obliged to leave the priesthood. The practical 


result of the exeat would leave him without a bishop. Would Blanc 


reconsider his suggested changes that would enable him to 


officiate in another diocese ?* Bishop ‘Blane was 
combating the active wardens. 


184 des Marguilliers contre Mgr. Blanc,” in Le Propagateur Catholique, 


‘Eglise Saint Louis: Arbitraire des in ibid., 24, 1844. 
42 Ibid. 

43 Jbid. 

44 Anduze to Blanc, February 27, 1866, UNDA. 
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While the case was before the Louisiana Sunnéme Court, the 


“wardens presented a memorandum ‘to the ‘State Legislature on 


March 5.*5 It was divided into three parts: first, the facts as 
listed by the wardens; secondly,:a statement of the basic princi- 
ples involved in the case; and lastly, the claims of the wardens. 

The editor of Le Propagateur Catholique claimed that many 
of the facts were misrepresented, but failed to offer any evidence. 
The principle upon which the wardens based their claim, accord- 
ing to the editor, was that in problems of a religious nature, the 
people of the state through their representatives could settle all 
disputes. This doctrine was reflected in the extracts of the memo- 
randum put in catechism form and are: in Le Propagateur 
Catholique i in several issues.*° 


-Q. What should we think of the 

A. The members of the priesthood think only of aggrandiz- 
at the expense of the peopie. at 

Q. there any difference between religion and polities ?: 


A. No, there is not. The most important right of the head of 
the State is the supervision of — matters | and 


religious ministers.** 


Armed with this anticlerical the ‘sought 


to have a law passed which would place the control of all ecclesi- _ 
astical interests in the hands of the laity. The proposed law had 
fourteen sections which aimed at regulating all religious prob- 


lems in Louisiana.*® No religious minister of any denomination 
could own the place of worship. They could not inherit any sum 
of money from kinsmen beyond the tenth degree of relationship. 
The lay proprietors were given exclusive right of patronage. 
All religious ministers would be regularly elected by the laity of 
their respective sects. All men nominated for election had to have 
the permission of the Board of wardens of that church. Only 


_ those who had been duly elected had the right to pass upon the 
- validity of religious functions such as Baptism, marriages, and 


45 “Mémoire des Marguilliers de l’Eglise Saint Louis & la Legislature,” in Le Propagateur 
March 9, 
“Catéchisme des Catholiques et. Véridiques Marguilliers de i aioe Saint Louis,”’ in 
ibid., “March 9, 16, 30, 1844. . 
47 Idem in ibid., March 9, 1844. 
48 Idem in ibid., March 30, 1844. 
49 “Projet d’acte pour Régler les Matiéres Religiense dans l'Etat de la Louisiane, et pour 


d'autres objets,”’ in ibid., March 16, 1844. 
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déaths. Any minister who failed to conform to the provision of the 
bill would be guilty of a criminal act and could be ene for 


not less than six months nor more than two years. 


Bishop Blanc quickly realized the importance of the proposed 
law and wrote to the President and members of the State Senate.®° 
He attempted to show these men that the bill would essentially 
interfere with the practice of the Catholic faith. Bishop Blanc 
felt that it would be an easy task to prove that the facts alleged 
by the wardens were substantially false, misinterpreted. Further- 
more, he felt that the rights exercised by the Bishop of New 

Orleans were entirely within the spiritual.domain and therefore 
could not interfere nor violate any civil law. The practices fol- 
lowed by him in New Orleans were substantially the same as those 
followed by other Catholic bishops throughout the United States. 
Bishop Blanc held that the wardens did not mp for the ene 


of Catholics in New Orleans. 


The wardens counteracted and wate ‘icine! among the 

Boards of wardens of other Catholic churches 'in Louisiana. How- 

ever, all of the Boards, save one, upheld the rights of the Bishop 
in their replies.54 The wardens in. Lafayette, St. John Evangelist. 
parish, were the _— ones to. _— the wardens of the St. Louis — 


Church.®? 


Pope Gregory XVI on » March 26, 1844, sent a letter to Bishop 

Blanc in which he stated his sorrow on hearing that the trustees 

of New Orleans were again trying to undermine the authority 

of their bishop. The wardens were to be reminded of the Apostolic 

_ Letter of Pius VIII of 1828 on this same matter. Pope Gregory 

extended his Apostolic authority to Bishop Blanc in order to curb 

their unholy designs and by this letter condemned their evil at- 

tempts against the episcopal power of Bishop Blanc. This letter 

was to be published and the wardens were to be notified that unless 
they repented, they would be censured accordingly.™ 


. The State Senate met in session'on Tuesday, March 19, aia 
discussed the wardens’ bill. The proposed law had been referred 


~~ 80 Blane to President of State Senate, March 7, 1844, in ibid. 
51 Of. Wardens of St. Jean Baptiste Church, New Orleans, to the Wardens of St. Louis 
Church, March 17, 1844, UNDA; Wardens of St. Francis Church, Natchitoches, to the Wardens 
of St. Louis Church, March 23, 1844, UNDA; Wardens of Ascension Church, Donaldsonville, 
to the Wardens of St. Louis Church, March 23, 1844, UNDA. __ 
52 Baudier, op. cit., 343. 
oe Appendix for a translated copy of the Brief. 
de 229.981.” XVI to Bishop Blanc, March 26, 1844, in Pontificia Anisvibeiaihs: Doc. No. 74, 
pp. 
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to a committee, and one of the members of the committee, Mr. 
Morse, offered a revised bill to the Senate. The amended bill would 
have covered only the Catholic religion and thus restrict the seals 
of the old bill. | 


The five sections of the bill can be summed up very iusibuiay sacl 
In the first section, it was stipulated that the wardens, in addition 
to the powers already accorded them in the first Act of Incorpora- 
tion and in subsequent amendments, would have an additional 
power. During the month of January of each year, the wardens — 
would have the right to determine the compensation to be allotted 
to the pastor and his assistants as well as the salaries of the other 
employees of the church. The second section stipulated that no 
pastor or curate could perform functions within a church without 
the permission of the wardens and that the pastor would cease 
to be a member of the Board by right. .He could, however, be 
elected to the Board. As member of the Board, he would have 
no more nor less power than any other member. The third section 


required the regulation of all outside processions by ordinances 
of the police, the General Council of the city, or the particular 
Council of each municipality. Violators of this bill would be fined 
not less than twenty-five and not more than one hundred dollars. | 
The fourth added the obligations of being a citizen of the United 
States in addition to the previous requirements. The fifth section 
made null and void any Act or section of any Act which was con- 
trary to the provisions of the proposed law. 

The following day, Wednesday, March 20, the bill was passed 
by the Senate and sent to the House.** It came up for considera- 
tion on March 25, the day of adjournment. By a wide majority, — 
the members of the House voted not to consider the bill.” 


Journalistic Controversy 
Bishop Blanc was not ‘yet satisfied with conditions, and -he 
prepared a written defense of his position for publication in ‘Le 
Propagateur Catholique.*® 


55 ‘‘Acte pour amender les differentes actes qui incorporent et qui réglent la Congrégation. 
des Catholiques romains de l’eglise Cathédrale,”’ in Le Propagateur Catholique, March 23, 1844, 
gives — text of the revised bill. 
“Séance du Sénat,”’ in ibid. 
57 “Chambre des Répresentants,”’ in ibid., March 30, 1844. 
ia ‘“‘Mémoire de Mgr. l’Evéque de la Nouvelle-Orléans,”’ in ibid., March 30, April 6, 13, 
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The wardens’ accusation of “‘ultramontane pretensions” on the 

_ part of Bishop Blanc was dismissed by the Bishop with a state- 

ment to the effect that the accusation lacks specific details. He 

~ would have liked the wardens to point out specific rights violated 
by episcopal privileges. 


Bishop Blanc traced the early history of the Church in 
Spanish Louisiana and readily granted that the King of Spain 
had the right of naming or approving those named by the Pope 
for vacant Sees. This was a privilege granted to the kings by 
_ the Pope in virtue of a concordat. All concordats are based upon 

mutual obligations and therefore when the King ceased to rule 
in the territory, this country recognized no spiritual ery as 
such and made no contracts accordingly. 


| The wardens were viewed by Bishop Blanc as mere adminis- 

trators of the temporal goods of the Catholic community in New 
Orleans. They were not the spokesmen for the majority of the 
Catholics. But even if the wardens were in the wide sense repre- 
sentatives of the Catholics, they could not have inherited the 


rights of sovereignty. 


The Catholic portion of the population of Louisiana did not 
constitute the sovereign portion. There is neither an official 
religion of the sovereign people nor an official religion of the 
State. The Catholic citizens merely participated as did members 
of. other denominations in the sovereignty. They participate not 
as Catholics but as citizens. For Blanc this distinction was essen- 
tial and very fundamental. He found that the State recognized 
this distinction in the Act of Incorporation. 


The Act of Incorporation accorded the right of suffrage for 
_ the election of the wardens not only to Catholic citizens, but 
also to Catholics who had resided for a definite time in the Parish 
of Orleans though they had not become citizens. Thus, the 
wardens could not claim for themselves the position as repre- 
sentatives of the sovereign people of Louisiana. | 

Bishop Blanc concluded his series of articles tracing again 
the history of the attempts on the part of the wardens to obtain 
the right of naming the pastor. The last article closed with a 
plea for submission to the rules of the Catholic faith. 


To unify and stabilize the conditions in the diocese, a synod 
was held from April 21 to April 29.°° The second Diocesan Synod 


5° “Cléture du Synode,” in ibid., May 4, 1844. 
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of New Orleans was called by Bishop Blanc on April 21, 1844, 
and thirty-seven priests attended. The decrees of the five Councils 
of Baltimore were formally received and made obligatory in the 
diocese. The use of the Roman missal, ritual, ceremonial and 
breviary was enjoined on all the clergy. Regulations for the 
reception of priests into the diocese were made. Priests were 
warned again not to have any part in the lingering trustee | 
troubles, and in the future no new church edifice would be allowed 
unless the deeds were made in the name of the bishop. Strict © 
financial accounts.were to be kept by the pastors and the wardens 

were to be excluded from all temporal administration of Church 
property. With the affairs of the diocese set in order, the synod 
closed on the twenty-ninth of April.*° The work of the synod 
was covered in a Pastorial Letter issued by Bishop Blanc on 
the fifteenth of May.® 


In this Pastoral, after an introductory discussion of the need 
for order and discipline in ecelesiastical affairs, Bishop Blanc 
began his study of the obligations imposed upon the bishops of 
all dioceses. Among the most important of these obligations was 
that of supervising the care, wise administration and the legiti- 
mate use of the goods belonging to the Church. There was no 
point made that it belonged to the Bishop to administer the goods, 
but the canons of the Church imposed upon all bishops the obliga- 
tion of close supervision of the material wealth of the Church. 


Bishop Blanc went on to show that though many of the 
priests in the diocese were foreigners and therefore were not in 
sympathy with American ideals, it would be wise to remember 
that these men had sacrificed home and country to come to labor 
in Louisiana. Gratitude was the least manifestation the people 
of the diocese could show these men. 


There was no ecclesiastical position in the diocese that could 
be considered as a benefice by Bishop Blanc. The bishop alone had 
the responsibility of supplying proper priests to fill the vacant 
positions in all churches. This obligation was so serious that 
Bishop Blanc felt he could not delegate the power. 


After these brief remarks, Bishop Blanc then einai to 
enumerate the various decrees relative to administration of the 


60 Guilday, History of the Councils of — 145-146. Cf. United States Catholic 
Magazine, III (1844), 541; Shea, op. cit., IV, 269. 

61 “Lettre Pastorale de Monseigneur l’Evéque de la Nile-Orléans, ” in Le Propagateur 
Catholique, June 15, 1844. 
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Sacraments with admonition: that there be much ‘closer ‘super-: 
vision on the part of the priests. The Pastoral Letter —_— _— 


a blessing for all the Catholics of the diocese.*2 _. 
Within a month after the writing of the Pastoral, on Jtine 8, 


ne appeared notice of the decision of the Louisiana Supreme 


Court on the wardens’ case.**. The public printing of -the. de- 
cision was delayed due to the appeal- of Soulé;- Canon, and 


Roselius, lawyers-for the wardens. Their: was denied 


the decision was made public. 


of the 


- Justice ‘Benes A. Bullard in his decision in. the Bishop’ 5 


favor agreed with the decision of the Parish Court except under 
one heading.** Bullard did not agree with Maurian’ s contention 


that the corporation of the Saint Louis Cathedral. was composed 


of two distinct parties. He did, however, agree that the powers 
and duties of the wardens were restricted to the administration 
of the property and revenues of the Church of St. Louis. He 
further stated that no power was given to the wardens to 


regulate, or in any manner interfere with. the discipline. of the 


Church. There was no charge brought against the bishop for 
damages done to the property of the St. Louis Church and con- 
sequently, this was not decided. There was no cause of action 
set forth in the petition which could entitle the wardens to recover 
damages. 

_ Justice Bullard continued the exposition of the case me 
noting that the corporate powers and duties of the wardens could 


be determined by the charter and subsequent amendments. He 


found that no provision was made in the charter for a method 


of supplying a pastor to a vacant pastorate. The wardens’ 


recourse to the first Partida and the Recopilacién relative to the 
right of presentation, or jus patronatus, was invalid since these 


laws were abrogated by the Constitution of the United States. 


and of Louisiana. 


The tenth section of the Act of Incorporation merely vested | 


full authority to provide in a suitable manner the necessities for 


“Cour Supreme de la Louisiane,”’ in ibid., June 8, 1844. 
64 Robinson Reports, 81. 
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public worship; for salaries of the ministers and other employees, 
to administer the revenues of the Board; to keep, repair, and 
improve the property of the Church of St. Louis. 


The sixteenth section of the Act of Incorporation authorized 
the wardens in January of each year to fix the emoluments of | 
the pastor and of the other ministers officiating at the church. 
They were also authorized by this section to set the sum which 
the priests could expect from the caswel. This was the extent 
of the powers of the wardens. 

The contention of the lawyers for the wardens that the duties 


of Bishop Blanc were legal duties was denied by Justice Bullard. 
He held that any bishop had the same right as any other inhabitant 


of the United States to free expression of religious beliefs. If the _ 


bishop expressed the opinion that he alone in his episcopal 
character had, according to the established discipline of the 
Catholic Church, a right to appoint a pastor, he was not respon- 
sible to any man or body of men for expression of such an 
opinion. Even admitting the lamentable dissensions created within 
_ the community by this action, it must be remembered that the 
wardens were not appointed to maintain unanimity of opinion on 
religious topics, much less invoke the aid of the courts to enforce it. 


The appeal to the laws of the Spanish Code was faulty since 
these laws have been abrogated and repealed. They had refer- 
ence to an established state religion which in Spain was ex- 
clusive. In the United States, the separation of church and state © 
was complete. | 


In the Treaty of Cession, the First Counsul of the French 
Republic exacted a stipulation that religious freedom would be 
enjoyed by all inhabitants. The people of Louisiana by cession 
to the United States became a party of the Act of 1787 and were 
made to enjoy entire exemption from control, restraint, or 
liability in all matters of religious belief or worship. 


The Act of 1828 abolished all relics of the Spanish Code that 
had been in effect until then by the following clause: “That all 
the civil laws which were in force before the promulgation of the 
_Civil Code lately promulgated be and the same are hereby 
abrogated.” 


With the decision of the Court finally effected, the wardens’ 
decided to send a letter to the Bishop that they were willing to 


65 Quoted in ibid., 89. 
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reach an agreement with the Bishop on the basis of the judgment 
rendered by the Supreme Court. The Board appointed three men 
to meet with a committee of three men appointed by Bishop Blanc 
to attempt to reach an agreement. Any agreement would have to 
be submitted to the approval of the Board before being accepted.® 


On July 8, Father Hercules Brassac wrote to Bishop Blanc 
noting that Father Aristide Anduze had reached Paris and had 
seen the Apostolic Nuncio, Jornari. Anduze was staying at the 
Foreign Mission Seminary.**? With that one problem out of the 
picture, Bishop Blane again turned to the wardens. 


Four days later the Board of wardens again sent Bishop 
Blanc a notice that they had the committee ready to meet with the 
committee to be appointed by Bishop Blane whenever and 
wherever he would decide.® 


‘Two weeks later, on July 26, Bishop Blanc wrote to the 
wardens. He had decided to do away with the idea of a committee 
and was willing to deal with the wardens personally. He definitely 
did not favor using the Supreme Court’s decision as a basis for an 
- agreement, and this for several reasons.” 


First, the Supreme Court had decided only one point: Blanc’s 
conduct toward the corporation of St. Louis Church did not give 
it the right to bring him to court. He went on to show that the 
decision proved that his conduct entirely conformed to the Catho- 
lic rule of orthodoxy. 


Secondly, in the Supreme decision as a basis 
for agreement, Bishop Blanc would seem to admit at least im- 
plicitly, that the Supreme Court had had some authority in the 
matter concerning religious discipline. But this was a principle 
Blanc would not accept and one which even the Court did not 
admit. Indeed, the Court recognized the fact that a secular act of 
authority exercised on the discipline of the Church would tend to 
introduce a state of affairs which would be against the spirit of 
the Constitution. The authority of the court which is respected in 
its an actions cannot be invoked in matters essentially religious, 


' The only basis for an agreement is the type of discipline 
followed in all the Catholic churches ‘throughout the Unies 


66 Wardens to Blanc, July 8, 1844, UNDA. 
67 Brassac to Blanc, July 8, 1844, UNDA. 

_ 68 Wardens to Blanc, July 12, 1844, UNDA. ve 
69 Blanc to Wardens, July 26, 1844, UNDA. a 
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States. The decrees: of the diocesan synod recently held were 
formulated in this spirit and should provide for special exigencies 
of New Orleans. They are in perfect agreement with iene decrees 
of the Provincial Councils of Baltimore. 

‘Bishop Blanc felt that several provisions of the Charter of 
Incorporation were ambiguous and should be clarified by law. 
This could be taken care of by the State Legislature. 70 CP. 

- The wardens wrote back on July 30 that they found the recent 
letter of Bishop Blanc very indefinite and wanted clarification of 

several passages on the reservations and restrictions mentioned.” 
They wrote again on: August 14 asking for a reply to their last 
letter.The Council ‘was to meet on August 20, and they wished 
to have definite matter for consideration.” 7 

Bishop Blanc wrote them on August 17 definitely stating the 
provisions by which he would ‘agree to have the priests of. the 
diocese officiate at the Church. of St. Louis: 78 sinceoatl were mem: in 
number: | 


‘1. The Bishop was to appoint the clergy for the church. 


2. He would assign them to their respective duties in the 
church. 


3. He would of the 


4. Once the salary was determined, it could not be changed 
without episcopal permission. 


5. Nor could the tariff be changed without the permission 
of the Bishop. 


6. The salaries of the employees of. the Cathedral were to be 
fixed by both the clergy and the wardens. , 


7. The Pastor would have control of all funerals. 


8. The wardens are not authorized to permit activities con- 


‘Late in: the wardens wrote a lengthy reply i in 
they disputed the interpretation of the decision of the Supreme 
Court by Bishop Blanc. The wardens ecm that the sree: Court 

is + to Blane, July 30, 1844, UNDA. 


72 Wardens to Blanc, August 14, 1844, UNDA. 
73 Cf. Wardens to Blanc, August, 1844, UNDA. 
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decision still allowed them much fredom in the choice of pastors. 
They were able to withhold the salary of any pastor appointed 
by the bishop and could even refuse entrance to such a candidate 
in the Cathedral. True, they could not force the Bishop to nomi- 
nate their candidate, but the Bishop could not force them to pay 
' his candidate. All of the requests of Bishop Blanc in the last 
letter were approved except that they would want the right to 
reject any condidate, if he were not of irreproachable morals.” 


On Septebmer 12, Bishop Blanc wrote to the Council and 
noted that he would not and could not agree to the qualifications 
insisted upon by the wardens. To express his thought clearly on 
the matter, Blanc wanted to add one word to the first article: 
“The Bishop will designate without control. . . .” ane salaries : 
of the priests should be fixed accordingly: - | re 


Pastor wei hundred dollars a month. 


Assistants.... _.....forty dollars a month. | 
| least four assistants) 


Master of Ceremonies _forty-five dollars. 
Chaplain at the hospital.....forty-five dollars.” 


The Council of the wardens met on Monday, Oct. 14, and 
passed a resolution offered by Mr. Lesseps that there was com- 
plete satisfaction with the nomination of Father Maenhaut as 
pastor of the Saint Louis Church. It was also resolved to ask 
Father Maenhaut to take his place on the Board.” 


Repairs and alterations of the Cathedral prevented imme- 
diate entrance of the clergy into'the church. Original plans had 
called for solemn entrance on November 24. Even though the ~ 
Clergy had entered the Cathedral in October for regular services, — 
there was no solemn celebration until December 1, 1844, the first: 
Sunday in | 


Thus ended one of the darkest periods in the ides of the 

Catholic Church in New Orleans. The wardens continued to look 
after the property until 1883, when they deeded it over to the 
diocese guided by Archbishop Napoleon Perché, former editor of 
Le Propagateur Catholique. 79 


74 Ibid. 
75 Blane to Wardens, September 12, 1844, UNDA. 
76 Ibid. 
7? Wardens to Blanc, October 14, 1844, UNDA. : 

_ 18 “Nouvelles Locales,” in Le Propagateur Catholique, November 30, 1844. 
79 Baudier, op. cit., 344. 
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APPENDIX A 


- BRIEF OF LEO XII TO BISHOP ROSATI, AUGUST 16, 1828 


TO OUR VENERABLE BROTHER JOSEPH, BISHOP OF ST. LOUIS AND | 


ADMINISTRATOR APOSTOLIC OF THE SEE OF NEW ORLEANS. | 


LEO XII 


Venerable Brother, health, and Apostolic Benediction. The 
paternal affection which we nourish for our children, the children 
of Holy Church, becomes all the more intense, and the care that 
we take for their eternal salvation becomes all the more anxious, 
in proportion to the distance which separates them from us. 


Whence it is that we-have been rendered exceedingly solicitous 


-by your letters, in-which you informed us that the Lay Trustees 
of the parish of New Orleans had petitioned the Congress of the 
United States of North America for power to reject those parish 
priests whom the Bishop might have appointed without their 
previous consent and that of the people;—which is the same as 
seeking to usurp to themselves Episcopal rights, and to over- 
throw the established discipline of the Catholic Church now in 
force throughout the world. | 


The Lay Trustees of the Cathedral Church of Philadelphia 


had not long before incurred, as you know, the guilt of such. 


temerity, but our predecessor Pius XII of happy memory, in a 
letter to the Archbishop of Baltimore, sharply rebuked them and 
seriously admonished them to speedily return to their duty. But 
turning a deaf ear to the voice of the Chief Pastor, and taking 


advantage of the too mild disposition of the Bishop, they con- | 


tinued in the schismatical course upon which they had entered, 
and even went so far as to conclude an Agreement with the 
Bishop, and to induce him to admit a Declaration, whereby a 
manifold wound was inflicted on Episcopal authority, and the 
election of parish priests was announced as ea oa in a certain 
measure to the Trustees. | 


Our Congregation de Fide, ars in mat- 
ters belonging to its jurisdiction, when informed of this occur- 
rence took issue with the Bishop of Philadelpiha on account of 
his inconsiderate action, and unanimously decided that the Agree- 
ment and Declaration aforesaid were altogether to be disapproved 
of ; which decision we quickly strengthened by the judgment of 
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our Apostolical authority. Letters announcing this decision were 


written in our name to the said Bishop and to the other Bishops of | 
North America, and made a deep impression on the minds of 
Catholics. The Bishop of Philadelphia himself read these letters _ 


to the congregation from the alter of his Cathedral, and ordered 


them to be read in all the parish churches of his diocese. They — 


then appeared in public print, and from that time the Philadelphia 
Agreement has been considered as having no force. 


Then what shall we say of the Lay Trustees of the Church 


of New Orleans who are endeavoring to renew the audacious 
crime of the Philadelphians, and are obstinately opposing our 
Apostolic decision, which is certainly not unknown to them? Did 
Christ give the government of His Church to Lay Trustees or to 
Bishops? Will the sheep watch over the shepherd, and not the 
shepherd over the sheep? Do not those who strive to curtail the 
rights of Bishops and to subvert the universal discipline of the 
Church, plainly merit the infliction of canonical censures. 


But just as the pertinacity of the New Orleans Trustees has 
wounded our heart, so we have experienced consolation from the 
manner in which you, Venerable Brother, have sought by every 
means and with all diligence to prevent or to render inefficacious 
their uncanonical proceedings. ‘And since, to the end that doubts, 
as you state, may be removed from the minds of the ignorant, 
you, Venerable Brother, desire us to interpose our Apostolic au- 


thority and thereby restrain and calm the excited people, we, 


cheerfully complying with your resquest, by these our Apostolic 
Letters openly and strongly condemn the design and petition of 
the New Orleans Trustees, and one that they are to be alto- 


gether condemned. | 


We therefore trust that when you will have manifested these 
- our sentiments to the New Orleans Trustees they, repenting of 
_ their crime, will return to their duty, and will bring as much 
joy by their repentance as they have brought sorrow by their 
misconduct. But if, (which God forbid,) they obstinately refuse 
. to obey our commands, we are persuaded that the wise legislators 
of those Republics, who are obliged and who desire to safeguard 
the ‘worship also of the Catholic Religion, will reject the poenens 


said Trustees. 
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In the meantime, Venerable Brother, reprove, entreat, rebuke 
the refractory parties who give you trouble in that diocese; pray 
for the peace and tranquility of the Catholic Church which is 
everywhere persecuted; withdraw your flock from noxious pas- 
tures; keep away the wolves, and in your prayers be mindful of 
us. And that you may do all these things with greater fervor 
and alacrity, we lovingly impart % you and gees flock the Apos- 
tolic Benediction. 


..Given. at Rome, etc., aneem ar 1828, vad fifth year of our 


APPENDIX 


PASTORS OF THE ST. LOUIS. CRUSE OF NEW ORLEANS. 


Prothais Boyer, O. F. M. 


1720. 
1721-1722 


Joseph de St. Charles, O. Carm. 


1722 


1722-1723 


1723-1734... 


__Bruno de Langres, O. M. Cap. 
eee “Ga de Luxemburg, O. M. Cap. 


1734-1736. 


1736-1740 
1740-1742 


Philip de Luxemburg, O. M. Cap. 
Matthias de Sedan, O. M. Cap. 


1742-1749 


1749-1776 
1776-1783 


1783-1790.:: 


1790-1795 


1795-1829. 


_.Pierre de Luxemburg, O. M. Cap. 
........charles de Rambervilliers, O. M. Cap. 
Dagobert de Longuory, O. M. Cap. 
...Cirillo de Barcelona, O. M. Cap. 
Antonio de Sedella, O. M. Cap. 
Joaquin de Portillo, O. M. Cap. 
Antonio de Sedella, O, M. Cap. 


1829-1842 
1842 


Louis Leopold Moni. 


.....cConstantine Maenhaut. | 


1842 


1843. 


1844-1855... 


Ferdinand Bach. 
...Constantine Maenhaut. 
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CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN’S APPRENTICESHIP IN 4 
‘NEW ORLEANS 


By NELLE SMITHER a 


The name of Charlotte Cushman is among the most illustrious 
in the history of the American stage. London acclaimed_her “the | 
greatest tragic actress of the English-speaking world’! when she 
first visited there in 1845, and her native country echoed the 
sentiment throughout her lifetime. The twentieth century has 

~ acknowledged her artistry by electing her to membership in New 
York University’ s Hall of Fame, the only actress so honored, and 
by including her in the scholarly Dictionary of American Biog- 

- raphy. Today Katherine Cornell, Helen Hayes, and Tallulah 
Bankhead vie for dramatic honors, but as yet they have not 
challenged Charlotte Cushman’s position as “the most powerful : + 
actress America has produced.’ 


Three full length biographies? and innumerable articles have 
related the story of Charlotte Cushman’s career, describing in 
detail her triumphs in New York, Philadelphia, and London. In | 
all of these, however, the account of her apprenticeship in New | | 
- Orleans has been inadequately and often erroneously given. It is . 
the purpose of this article, which is based chiefly on the New 
Orleans newspapers of 1835-36, to present new information about 
her first full season on the stage and to correct the misstatements 
of her biographers. 


To understand the full significance of Charlotte Cushman’s 
season in New Orleans, we must glance first at her initial appear- — 
ances in Boston. She had begun studying music in 1830, at the 
‘age of fourteen; and five years later when Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Wood, two of England’s best singers, came to Boston and sought 
a contralto for several duets with Mrs. Wood,. Charlotte was 
recommended to them. The Woods were pleased with the young 
singer and through their influence she became the pupil of their 
musical director, James G. Maeder. Under his instruction she 


1 George Odell, Annals of the New York Stage (1928), IV, 87. 

2 Walter Prichard Eaton, Dictionary of American Biography (1930), V, 2. 

3W. T. Price, A Li e of Charlotte Cushman (New York, 1894); Clara Clements, Charlotte 
Cushman (Boston, 1882); Emma. Stebbins, Charlotte Cushman : Her ' Life and Memories of Her 
“Life 1879). 
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studied for her first part, making her debut at the Tremont 
‘Theatre on April 8, 1835, as Countess Almaviva in The Marriage 
of Figaro. The Daily Evening Transcript of the eleventh re- 


ferred to the occasion as a “brilliant and successful debut.” Equally 
enthusiastic was the Daily Atlas of the same date: | 


There is but one opinion expressed in and out of the 
house and that is, that Miss Cushman’s success was brilliant. 
... Mrs. Woods said of this young person that her voice was 
naturally superior to her own and only needed cultivation. 
Without going that length, we are bold to think that it is 
extremely powerful in its high notes and sweet in its low 
ones, and is under command to a degree that is astonishing 
in so young a person. We do not say it cannot be improved 
by study and practice, but we do assert, without fear of 
contradiction, that it is far superior to that of any American 
performer who has trod our boards. She does honor to her 


teacher, Mr. Maeder.* 


The Boston Pearl and Literary Gazette of the eighteenth also 
praised the young star, saying that she displayed a “voice of 
much compass and strength, sweetness and flexibility.”’ Ironic in 
the light of future developments are this critic’s closing words: 
“When one or two years experience have confirmed and given 
character to her style, we insist it will be our fortune to speak 
of her as the first vocalist of the country.” 


Only one small voice cried out in this wilderness of praise. 
In a newspaper statement her former teacher, John Paddon, 
informed both the public and Miss Cushman that the young lady 
still had much to learn.® A little over a month later the critic of 
the Pearl was to repeat Paddon’s warning. He wrote after her 
appearance on June 4 as Julia Mannering in Guy Mannering and 


as Cinderella in the opera of that name: 


She appeared quite as well as an actress as ee did the 
first three or four nights of her previous performance. She 
was, however, by no means perfect in her execution of the 
music and will need to‘study much more before she can com- 
pete with stars of the first magnitude. | 


Even more severe was the criticism when Charlotte re- 
appeared in the fall (October 6) as the Countess Almaviva and 


i 


as Margaretta in No Song, No Supper. “Her voice is flat,” com- — 


4For the criticism of Charlotte Cushman’s first Boston appearances I am indebted to 
Professor Edward G. Fletcher: ‘‘Charlotte Cushman’s Theatrical Debut,” University of Texas 
Studies in English (1940), 166-175. 

5 Daily Evening Transcript, April 13, 1835. | 
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mented the Boston Daily Advocate of the eighth, ‘‘and she evi- 
dently labors and sings with great effort; she should remember 
that ease is the charm of singing.”’ The once friendly Atlas found 
‘but little improvement in her singing and none in her acting.” — 


After reading such mixed reviews as these what is one to 
believe about the true quality of Charlotte Cushman’s voice? 
Should one accept the words of the critic who said it was “strong 
and sweet” or those of the writer who described it as “flat”? And 
if the unfavorable criticism was the more judicious, why did Mr. 
and Mrs. Maeder assure the young singer that her voice was 
remarkable and that she had fortune and fame in her grasp ?® Why 
should Mr. Maeder risk his reputation as a music teacher by 
securing for this inexperienced singer an engagement as “first in. 
the opera business’? at the new St. Charles Theatre in New 


It is at this point that the newspaper records of the season 
begin to contradict the statements of the biographers. The first 
advertisement of the theatre to appear in the fall of 1835 indi- 
cates quite clearly that Charlotte Cushman was not engaged as a 
prima donna. Here among the names of the twenty-one ladies | 
who were to adorn the boards Charlotte stands seventh, being pre-. 
ceded by Celeste, Fanny Jarman, and Miss Phillips, stars who 
were to play limited engagements, and by Mrs. Gibbs, Mrs. 
Maeder, and Miss Lane. According to the custom of the 1830’s, 
members of a theatrical company were listed in the order of their | 
importance; thus Mrs. Gibbs and not Miss Cushman was the 
singing lead. Should one not familiar with this method of 
denoting rank regard my evidence as slight, he has only to 
examine the early roles of the actresses mentioned to see that 
Mrs. Gibbs was “first in the opera business,” Mrs. Maeder in 
drama, and Miss Lane in the afterpieces. 


The biographers omit any mention of Charlotte’s debut in 
New Orleans and of her early activity at the St. Charles and 
merely report that some time after her arrival she lost her voice. 
Of this event they give varying accounts. Charlotte told Mrs. 
Stebbins that she sang “until, owing perhaps to my youth, to 
change of climate, or to a too great strain upon the upper register 
- of my voice, which as his wife’s was a contralto, it was more to 


6 Price, op. cit., 12. 
7 Clement, op. cit., 4; James Murdock, The Stage or Recollections of Actors and Acting 
(Philadelphia, 1880), Price, op. cit., 
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Mr. Maeder’s interest to use, than the lower one, I found my 
voice suddenly failing me.’’® Mrs. Maeder later refuted this charge 
against her husband, declaring that Charlotte disliked the arduous. 
practice necessary for one who aspired to a singing career and 
was “badly stage struck.”® Mr. Maeder himself advanced the 
explanation which has been most generally accepted: that she 
disregarded his instructions to employ restraint and ruined her 
voice in attempting what was not within her vocal power. “The 
young lady knew better than her teacher. She was almost insane 
on the subject of display and effect, and altogether too demonstra- 
tive in the way of commanding what is only to be obtained slowly 
and patiently—operatic success.’’!® In all of these statements the 
implication is that Charlotte Cushman was in fine voice when she 
~ came to New Orleans; the breakdown came later as the result of 
an abuse of some kind. | 


The criticism which appeared in the New Orleans news- 
papers after her first performances in the city does not sub- 
stantiate this view. On December 1, the second night of the season, 
Manager Caldwell introduced his operatic force in The Marriage 
of Figaro, Miss Cushman as the Countess Almaviva, Mrs. Maeder 
as Cherubino, and Mrs. Gibbs as Susannah. The opera repeated 
‘on December 3, and the following day the New Orleans Bee com- 
mented on the cast. Mrs. Maeder was praised for her admirable 
acting and Mrs. Gibbs for her voice, “soft and sweet and well 
adapted for ballads though deficient in volume, flexibility and 
strength. “Still,” continued the review, ‘“‘it is greatly superior to 
that of Miss Cushman, who made the worst countess we have 
had the honor of seeing for some time; she is scarcely a third 
- rate songstress; and we confess we were much more pleased with 
the performance of Miss Verity as Bacharina.”’ Other members 
of the cast received their share of adverse criticism, but appar- 
ently none displeased this writer more than Miss Cushman, whom 
he singled out for a second barb in his concluding remarks: ‘‘Miss 
Gibbs is scarcely a second rate singer; and Miss Cushman is but 


bearable.” | 
Such comments as these, delivered only three days after the 


opening of the season, refute the accounts of the gradual failure 
of Miss Cushman’s voice and her own of its sudden failure. The 


8 Stebbins, op. cit., 22. 
*H. P. Phelps, Players of a Century, A Record of the Albany Stage (Albany, 1880), 200. 


20 Quoted in Murdock, op. cit., 236. 
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omission of The Marriage of Figaro from the repertory after a 
third performance on December 10 and the relatively small num- 
ber of operatic pieces during the next few months are added evi- 
dence that Charlotte Cushman and the other vocalists were not 
capable of pleasing the music-loving audiences of the St. Charles."! 


During the next three months of the season the New Orleans 
critics seem to have ignored Charlotte Cushman. No mention of 
her can be found in any of the newspapers that are available 
today, though other members of the company were commented 
on from time to time. Yet she was not idle. On December 5 
she attempted a second singing role, the princess of Navarre in 
Isaac Pocock’s John of Paris; on the sixteenth she turned to 
comic opera, appearing in what was the first of a long line of 
male parts, Patrick in The Poor Soldier. James Murdock remem- 
bered in later years the effect that Miss Cushman made on him 
in this role, the first in which he saw her. He did not say 
whether her renditions of Patrick’s lyrics had charm and grace, 
or whether the lively “How happy the soldier who lives on his 
pay” was sweet or flat, but he recalled that in her soldier dress 
“she challenged attention and asserted a power which impressed 

the beholder with an idea of fixed and determined purpose.”!? 


Her next role as Lucy Bertram in Guy Mannering, Janu- 
ary 4, 1836, was one in which she had been kindly received in 
Boston. In New Orleans her plaintive opening song, “Ye dear 
paternal scenes farewell, farewell,” and her lullaby, “Oh! slumber 
my darling,” failed to move any critic either to praise or condemn. 
For January 8 the newspaper notice lists Miss Cushman in a 
recitation entitled “‘The Standard of Liberty.” On January 16 
she repeated this patriotic address. To me this is a significant 
step in Charlotte Cushman’s development as an actress; here was 
a young singing actress being featured in what was usually, the 
province of the dramatic leads and proving so successful that the 
program was repeated. Surely by this time she must have realized 
that opera. was not her forte. | 


Her appearance as Lady Freelove in The Jealous Wife on 
January 20 shows that she was beginning to turn toward dramatic 
roles; yet a week later she was Clymante in the opera My Native 


11 Price says that “she young prima donna was, no doubt, incessantly active in opera 
from the date of her first appearance until the loss of the finer qeainy. and reaches of her 
voice was discerned in New Orleans.” He lists among her repertory Count Belino’ in The 
Devil’s Bridge, a role which she did not play, —, oss Barber of Seville, which was not - 
at the St. Charles during the 1835-36 season. Op. cit , 13 
132 Murdock, op. cit., 235. 
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Land, and on February 5 she sang “Rise Gentle Moon” in a 
musical olio. Perhaps she still hoped for an operatic career, but 
certainly the success of the melodramatic spectacle Peter Wilkins, 
in which she had the title role, pointed a different way for her. 


Between the repetitions of Peter Wilkins during the next 
two weeks, Miss Cushman came out as Gillian in The Quaker, a 
part which called for several brief songs, and as Margaretta in 
Rule a Wife and Have a Wife. In the latter she had the support 
of the English star, Thomas Cooper, his daughter, and John 
Barton, the tragedian of the local company. 


Miss Cushman returned to opera on April 11 and though 
her role as one of the wicked sisters in Rophino Lacy’s Cinde- 
rella'® called for little singing, she was once more ‘the recipient 
of an uncomplimentary review. Commented the Bee of April 12: 


As for the ladies who attempted to represent the daugh- 
ters, with such beauty and such skill, we have scarcely seen 
worse attempts for some time. Miss DeBar sings ballads 
tolerably, but Miss Cushman can sing nothing; therefore in 
justice to herself and in mercy to the audience she should 
confine herself to acting parts, in which she can perform 
with success. 


In her own account of the loss of her voice Charlotte tells 
how she approached Manager Caldwell in despair and received 
the same counsel: *“‘You ought to be an actress and not a singer.’’!4 
She goes on to say that Caldwell advised her “to study some parts” 
and then presented her to Mr. Barton, asking that gentleman to 
hear her and to take an interest in her. 


‘After a short while, Mr. Barton was sufficiently im- 
pressed with my powers to propose to Mr. Caldwell that I 
should act Lady Macbeth to his Macbeth on the occasion of 
his (Barton’s) benefit,” upon this it was decided that I 
should give up singing and take to acting.1® 


j 


This statement would lead one to think that her first dramatic 
appearance was as Lady Macbeth. A quick review of the records, 
however, shows that between her dramatic debut as Lady Free- 
love on January 20 and her performance as Lady Macbeth on 


13 In Boston she had played the title role. 
14 Stebbins, op. cit., 22. 


16 Barton’s benefit did not take place until May 2, nine days after Charlotte had appeared 
as Lady Macbeth. The play on that occasion was Rienzi, not Ma cbeth, and there is no record 
to indicate whether the young actress was a member of the cast. 


16 Stebbins, op. cit., 22. 
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April 23 she appeared in three straight acting roles: Peter 
Wilkins (Peter Wilkins), Margaretta (Rule a Wife and Have 
a Wife), and Helen Macgregor (Rob Roy). That of Helen Mac- 
gregor, given for the first time on April 18 and repeated twice 
before the performance of the twenty-third, remained in her 
repertory for several years. One gets a glimpse of the later and 
more famous Charlotte Cushman in her portrayal of this deter- 
mined woman who wears a man’s bonnet and carries a brace 
of pistols in her belt. : 


No one can challenge the importance of Charlotte Cushman’s 
first appearance in Macbeth. The play unquestionably was, as 
the advance notices stated, “produced for the purpose of introduc- 
ing her as Lady Macbeth, a character which she has been studying 
under a competent teacher.” But it must be remembered that 
this was not her introduction to the stage;!? it was her introduc- 
tion to Shakespeare. Her success in this performance is well 
known to every student of American theatrical history. James 
Murdock described the evening as “a complete triumph for Miss ~ 
Cushman.’!8 Her own statement is pleasingly modest: “And thus 
I essayed for the first time the part of Lady Macbeth, fortunately 
to the satisfaction of the audience, the manager, and all the 
members of the company.’’!® 


More valuable for this study, however, is the criticism which 
appeared in the Bee on Monday, April 25: 

Miss Cushman appeared as Lady Macbeth on Saturday 

and realized the hopes entertained of her.. To such line of 

character, she should confine her attention, if she means to 


excel on the stage, and then she may command approbation 
and applause; but as for her singing it is prodigious. 


Most of her biographers limit Charlotte Cushman’s dramatic 
career at the St. Charles to this one performance in Macbeth. 
The records of the last month of the season show how mistaken 
they are. During this period, when actors presented the most 

popular plays as their benefit offerings, Charlotte Cushman was 
in demand. She was one of the principals in The Tempest.on 
May 12. Two nights later.at the benefit of the chief artist of the 
theatre she enacted the title role in Lucretia Borgia, a translation 


17 “This successful — of Lady Macbeth at her age was ... a remarkable intro- 
duction to the stage.” Ibid., 

18 Murdock, op. cit., ay 
19 Stebbins, op. cit., 23. 
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from the French made by a young citizen of New Orleans and 


adapted to the stage by James Rees. This tale of murder and _ 


matricide furnished her with a strong acting part; but Rees in 
later years described it as the worst of the French pieces which 
he had been instrumental in bringing out and expressed the hope 


that Miss Cushman had forgiven him for the part which she 


played in it.2° On May 16 and 17 she spoke the prologue to 


_ The Martyr Patriots, further evidence of her elocutionary powers. 
At the benefit for Mrs. Maeder on the nineteenth she appeared as 


Fatima in the melodrama Blue Beard, a choice which shows that 
her repertory was growing. The following night, on the occasion 
of her own benefit, “by particular desire” she was Lady Macbeth 
to the Macbeth of H. G. Pearson, a young tragedian of the com- 
pany. On the twenty-first she was cast as Rachel Heywood, the 
virtuous wife of the hero in The Rent Day. A week later the 
season ended, and Charlotte Cushman’s apprenticeship was over. 


Of the importance of this season to Charlotte Cushman little — 
more need be said. Though the months at the St. Charles had 


undoubtedly brought her many disappointments, during them she 
built the foundation of her later success. Had the outspoken 


critic of the Bee not repeatedly pointed out the limitations of. 
her voice and had astute Manager Caldwell not given her the 
opportunity to study and act, Charlotte Cushman might have re- © 


mained only a third-rate songstress and the world would have lost 
one of its greatest actresses. 


20 James Rees, The Dramatic Authors of America (Philadelphia, 1845), xi. 
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CREOLE CIVILIZATION IN DONALDSONVILLE, 1850, 
ACCORDING TO “LE VIGILANT”! 


By LIoNEL C. DUREL 


The Howard-Tilton Library possesses a ten-year run of. 
-Le Vigilant, including the whole of 1850, the time -when a Louisi- 
anian, by choice, occupied the White House, a year in which 
Louisiana French literature had reached its peak. The library 
owns volumes III-XII (1846-1856) ; January 1 to March 6, 1852, 
offering the only gap. This newspaper was founded and published 
exclusively in Donaldsonville. From its first issue, September 18, 
1843, it carried the sub-title “Political, Commercial, and Literary.” 
It appeared biweekly, and its subscription rate was $6.00 a year, 
including free advertisements for runaway slaves. Its four pages — 
had each four columns, 314 inches wide, 166 lines to the column. 
It did not use repeaters or fillers; in all of 1850 it printed but 
once “Letters held at the post office.” It carried moderate ad- 
vertising; reasonable space is devoted to official (paid for) 
municipal and parish proceedings. It followed the custom of 
the day in using as source of news, clippings, from foreign, na-— 
tional, Louisiana, and New Orleans newspapers. European in- 
formation reached it by use of fast boat to Halifax, California 
items by way of the Isthmus of Panama. One-third to one-half 
of the paper is devoted to French literature, of which the edito- 
rials offer great attraction to the research worker. In the year of 
study, J. L. Marciacq had just become its sole owner, having 
bought out J. N. Terrio, his former partner, August 8, 1849. 
Le Vigilant had agencies in seventeen towns throughout Southern 


Louisiana. 


Newspaper had its Besides the problem 
of finding money to finance his venture, Marciacq had difficulties 
that tested the energies of a young man full of the glow of French 
Romanticism, which is clearly. shown by his choice of many a 
gory clipping. When a careless office boy neglects to close the 
door of the shop, a typical Louisiana rainstorm blows down four 
stands; Marciacq, as he surveys the resulting “paste”, resolves 


. 1 Lecture given by the author at the meeting of. the Louisiana Historical Society, April 
5, 1944. 
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to get new and better type. When rodents eat his press rolls, he - 
orders more expensive ones in New Orleans. He apologizes 
when court summons for libel take him away from his desk and 
he is unable to furnish an editorial. The death of his father also 
results in the omission of another editorial. Twice he must leave 
out part of a serial novel because La Violette has not arrived 
from New Orleans. Literature gives way to police jury proceed- 
ings which must be printed according to law. On the Parish 
Feast Day, only an “extra”? appears—two pages only are meant; 
his typesetter has taken a holiday. As he pays but $20.00 a month 
plus food and laundry, he cannot be too exacting. Once the paper - 
is published in the parish jail, as a result of the Donaldsonville 
habit of staging charivaris, the current way of serenading with 
tin pans and loud singing on their wedding night couples whose 
weddings did not meet with community approval. Three times 
in 1850 Donaldsonville had such outbursts. An irate bridegroom 
of seventy-two, who at first had attempted to get the girl without 
benefit of clergy, obtained warrants for the whole staff; so type 
and press were transported to the jail and the paper published 
therein until an understanding judge let everybody off with a 
lecture that hereafter musical talent worthy of Gallic traditions 
must be resorted to. 3 


«That Donaldsonille Creoles had the usual strong urge of. 
Louisianians to serve in public office is apparent when no less 
than eighty-two Creole names appear as public servants of the 
corporation of Donaldsonville. These good colonial names appear 
in official proceedings as officeholders: Landry, seven times; 
Braud, four; LeBlanc, three; Marchand, Ayraud, Babin, twice; 
‘and the following also: Juge, Reynaud, Bourdin, Dugas, Hebert, 
Rougeau, Gaudin, Fortier, Melancon, Pedesclaux, Thibault, 
Gauthreaux, Daigle, Dicharry, Bouchereau, Picou, Blanchard, 
Vienaire, and Ferchaud. At the yearly municipal election, the 
highest councilman mustered but twenty votes, his opponent 
only six. In these pre-Civil Service days, the ward leaders had 
but to vote the officeholders. | | ; 

In 1850, Donaldsonville spent $200.00 on levees, $500.00 on 
the hospital and on bridge repairs. There was considerable 
agitation when the Council decided to suppress the $25.00 monthly 
stipend granted Mayor Hatkinson; as his Honor, during the 
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campaign announced his refusal to stand for reelection, the 
Council promptly restored the — and Hatkinson withdrew 
his withdrawal. | 


The Council undertook several municipal projects. It 
strengthened the spur in Bayou Lafourche as the waters of the 
Mississippi undermined it. It pondered the problem of a perma- . 
nent wharf. As a slave missed the plank leading to the wharf 
and was drowned, Marciacq wrote an editorial comparing 
Donaldsonville to Nantes, where in Revolutionary days, the 
guillotine being found too slow had been replaced by drowning 
as a means of expediting to a better world opponents of the 
then New Deal in France. | 


As the Council planned to spend $5000.00 on a new and 
better jail, Le Vigilant, carrying vivid memories of its recent 
sojourn therein, came out in favor of this improvement in vigor- 
ous editorials. Ferry leases were sold at public auction, with 
Messrs. Theriot and Bourgeois the successful bidders, and $5.00 | 
and $25.00 the victorious amounts. At an election brought about 
by the resignation of a foreigner, an unnecessary expense of $10.00 
was incurred; so Gisclair, a duly qualified citizen, became a city 
father without opposition, thereby costing the Donaldsonville 
exchequer another useless expenditure of $10. 00, as Marciacq 
points out. 


Statistics furnished by Le Vigilant aol that Donaldson- 
ville’s area consisted of 174 arpents; that the main streets were 
Mississippi and Cabaha, each 65 feet wide; that the population 
was 1,056, of which 763 were Louisiana born, 134 French citizens, 
8 Spaniards, 27 Irishmen, 13 born in other states, 16 in other 
foreign lands, 74 free men of color—62 of whom were born in 
Louisiana, and 482 slaves. Assessments on real estate were 
$302,000; on moveables $103,000, not counting many slaves that 
were not reported. The municipality did boast of a fine Court 
House, a Post Office, a market, an engine house, five schools, two 
churches—one Catholic, one Protestant, 219 homes, and 29 stores. 


J. L. Marciacqg, the owner, publisher and editor, remains a 
literary mystery in Louisiana research.? A year’s acquaintance 
with his editorials can but lead to a refusal to accept the conclu- 
sions reached by Dr. Tinker, in what he calls a deductive biog- 


2 See Edward Larocque Tinker, Les Ecrits de Francaise en Louisiane au XIXe 
Siécle (Paris, 1932), 296-298. 
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raphy. Certainly Marciacq’s style, manner, taste, and attitude are 
not vulgar. He is energetic in his leadership. He champions 
ardently a Creole cultural movement for the establishment in 
Louisiana in the French language of a national American litera- 
ture. His uncanny and realistic knowledge of American political 
custom and thinking, his deep faith in the ultimate triumph of 
Democracy, his ability to get the cooperation of so many varied. 
persons and interests, his fondness for oratory, his Gallic power 
of irony and his saving sense of humor stamp him as Creole- 
minded, the son of a French émigré, rather than a dyed-in-the-. 
wool Frenchman. At any rate, he strives to maintain a middle-of- 
the-road attitude that serves Louisiana well in a period fraught 
with danger. His chauvinistic error in attempting to obtain for 
French first place in Louisiana is understandable, for he was 
surrounded by French-speaking friends. Both d’Artlys and 
Canonge are leaders that cooperate with Marciacq in an Ameri- 
canization movement that deserves a doctoral dissertation. 


Marciacg is a progressive liberal. A disciple of Eugene Sue, 
he favors the masses. He also urges persistently that Louisiana 
diversify its crops. He pleads for more taxes for publis schools 
so that the poor can be educated. He promotes the New Orleans, 
Opelousas and Great Western Railroad; petitions for mass meet- 
ings in behalf of that project are signed by ninety-nine planters | 
of the parish, of whom ninety-six bear French and Spanish | 
names. Donaldsonville, one Sunday after mass, actually did con- 
tribute $7,800.00 to help secure a -railroad that might be extended 
to Franklin, “the largest little town in Louisiana.” 


Le Vigilant’s abundant European news shows the great 
interest taken by the community in the affairs of France. Paris 
and London papers, but especially Le Courrier des Etats-Unis, a 
prosperous French daily published in New York, are copiously 
quoted. The New York paper was then under the management of > 
Arpin, a former New Orleans newspaperman. It had been 
financed by Gaillardet, a name well remembered in Louisiana. 
France was then in the hands of a Prince-President, the future 
Napoleon III, who was announcing that the Day of the Brother- 
hood of Man had dawned while the Parisian mobs rioted. 


Alexander Dimitry, State Superintendent of Public Educa- 
tion, visited Donaldsonville twice in 1850. After six years of 
strenuous effort he was able to furnish facts and figures about 
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the public school system: Louisiana had 23,000 students in her 
public schools, 12,000 of whom were attending New Orleans 
schools. Le Vigilant wants the people to elect the superintendent, 
as Dimitry insists on better teachers and longer sessions. Ascen- 


sion Parish had 1,500 educables, of whom 1,200 were in schools. — 


The cost per child was $1.25, but parents had to furnish wood 


to keep the rooms warm. The City Council had to vote $400.00 | 


for teachers’ back salaries, and the Parish Police Jury added 
$4,000.00 to this amount for the same purpose. Marciacq en- 
courages private schools, although they do not advertise. Pro- 
fessors Martin and Higgason, Professor Jollisant, a poetical 
contributor to Le Vigilant, Mademoiselle Laurent, a native of 


‘Paris who teaches music, all are praised, as well as the Jules 


Agnes Institute. Richard and Templet do advertise French, Eng- 
lish and Spanish textbooks. Le Vigilant is deeply interested in 
the will of John McDonogh and pleads for a better understanding 
of this noted bachelor who wrote a treatise on education. 


As a loyal Louisianian, Marciacq urges flood relief. It well 
behooves the Moniteur of New Orleans to paint the Mississippi 
with the brush of Chateaubriand, but the brules of St. Martin 
are under water and crevasses are epidemic; Iberville, Plaque- 
mine, Pointe Coupée, False River, and Bonnet Carré are under 
water. He records the contributions of Valcour Aime, Antoine 
Boudousquie and Michel Fortier, whose private initiative saved 
St. James Parish from total ruin. Reports of river engineers are 
published at length. Appeals are directed to the Legislature. 
Richer, Bringier, Grand, Hebert, and Buisson, members of the 
Flood Commission of Louisiana, obtain valuable space. 


Le Vigilant is in constant touch with all French Louisiana 
newspapers that are not too Jacksonian in their politics. Of New 
Orleans papers, Numa Dufour’s Bee, Lauc-Maryat and Dugue’s 
Orleanais, and Perché’s Propagateur Catholique are quoted regu- 
larly, but Dufau’s Moniteur is the favorite. Bleton and Bayon of 
the Courrier de la Louisiane are butts of his irony, as they had 
been anti-Taylor; but when Bayon’s health forces him to retire, 
Marciacq wished success to the whole staff: Theard, Boulet, 
Potier, Casbergue, Bausset, Marchand, Rousset, and Elie. 


Marciadcq uses DeBow’s Review rarely because, as in the case — 


of André LeBlane’s “History of Ascension Parish”, he has had 


to translate from the English the article that had been originally - 
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written in French. He maintained cordial relations with the dis- 
tinguished Boimares. This dynasty of publishers, Sorbonne men, 
was represented in New Orleans by two sons, M. L. and F. M., 
while M. B. and A. L., the father of the New Orleans Boimares, 
do the scholarly work in Paris. The plan is to publish a collection 
of memoirs of Louisiana and Florida in nine volumes, Firmin-— 
Didot to be the printers, the collection to be dedicated to former 
Governor Roman; the price to be $15.00, with ten per cent dis- 
count to Louisiana lawyers and five per cent to bookstores in the 
Confederation. These memoirs, judicially edited, were to be trans- 
lated into English and Spanish. Benjamin Franklin French was 
to publish in 1869 the various memoirs mentioned by Marciacgq,, 
in English translations. 


In the *ourse of the year Le Vigilant printed clippings from 
seventeen French parish newspapers. These organs were: Le 
— Chronique de St. Francisville, Le Sentinelle d’Iberville, La Gazette 
des Attakapas, L’Independent d’Abbeville, L’Etoile de la prairie 
de Marksviile, Le Ledger de Bayou Sara, La Gazette des Opelousas, 
L’Echo de Pointe Coupée, La Gazette de Baton Rouge, La Banniere 
des Planteurs de Franklin, Le Pionnier de l’Assomption, Le Con- 
cordia Intelligence, and La Revue Agricole. Marciacq complains 
of the monotony found in these exchanges; fires and murders do 
not make up for the lack of editorials. - 


The Catholic clergy was having difficulties with the laity. 
Wardens, called “marguilliers”, were running the church finances. 
One bishop in New Orleans had been invited to leave the 
Cathedral, and his successor had been ordained in the Ascension 
Church of Donaldsonville.* Marciacq was vehemently anticlerical, 
yet he aspired to be a marguillier; but he lost the election to 
Edouard Gaudin, he receiving 47 votes to the latter’s 96. 


Women in Le Vigilant are only “les belles Creoles,” so 
Marciacq gave vent to his irony at the expense of the doctors; 
for one who is not a killer, ninety-nine leave their patients in 
worse shape. Dr. Arbonneau saves his child, however; Dr. Malon | 
mends fractures will skill; and Dr. Delery’s Treatise on Pernicious 
Fever can be bought at Boimare, Lelievre, or Hebert, leading 
booksellers of New Orleans. | 
3 Vd. Catholic Action Supplement, July 29, 1943, p. 26. 
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As to politics, Marciacq was a Whig, Donaldsonville was 
Whig, Ascension Parish was Whig, Louisiana was Whig. In the 
White House was a Whig, a Louisianian; in 1850, under a two- 
party system, Louisiana held the presidency, and another of its 
sons, Charles M. Conrad, was soon to be Secretary of War. The 
policy of Le Vigilant was: the Union must be preserved; prop- 
erty rights must be maintained. In a minor key, sugar must be 
protected, and New Orleans must have a branch of the United 
States Bank. In national politics, an immortal trio of orators 
packed the Senate galleries: Webster, Clay and Calhoun. The 
last-mentioned was dying on his feet, but even his death did not 
disarm Marciacq, for the champion of nullification was advocating 
-secession. After his death, Le Vigilant called attention to his 
immense wealth, $100,000! Webster, who was to be Secretary of 
State at sixty-eight, is admired chiefly as an orator. His last 
efforts to conciliate the South only alienated the Free Soilers and 
left Le Vigilant cold. Clay, who at seventy was drafted by the 
Kentucky Legislature to save the Union, was only able to effect 
the Compromise of 1850, which Le Vigilant supports ardently 
while approving the admission of California as a free state, as 
it was of the opinion that it should not be divided. Le Vigilant 
was delighted that the Fugitive Slave Law was to have teeth © 
in it; little did it dream of the fatal consequences! It berates 
Rhett of South Carolina; as to the Nashville Convention of 1850, 
Le Vigilant was instrumental in the decision of Louisiana to be 
unrepresented in that assembly. 


Locally, slave sales advertisers were few; the Rixes, the most 
important succession, sold sixteen. Runaway advertisements 
- totaled five; a doctor’s slave is described as a Creole mulatto, 
a hypocrite, whose heart beats faster when he is shouted at! 
Owners of “marrons” held in the parish jail are advised to claim 
their property and pay all expenses to the keeper. More encourag- 
_ ing are advertisements of emancipation; owners sign their bonds 
in case damage might result from newly acquired freedom. Mrs. 
- Prevost emancipated six, and ten other slaves were legally freed in 
Donaldsonville during 1850. 


The death of President Zachary Taylor, deemed a far abler 
man than John Tyler, stunned Le Vigilant. “Rough and Ready” 
had not only won the Mexican War but had been a true de- 
fender of the Union. Taylor was so fair that he has removed 
only 2,000 postmasters while Polk, the locofoco, had dismissed 
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all. Locally, Gringry was replaced as Donaldsonville’s postmaster 


by Maurin, former clerk of Lafond, who had been replaced by 
Gringry. Marciacq regrets Gringry, but welcomes Maurin, for 
he is a gentleman. Senator Pierre Soulé was unwelcome in 
Donaldsonville. The Whigs of the town, under the chairmanship 
of Amedee Tete, passed resolutions against him. He lacked 
the powers of Mirabeau as an orator and was absolutely non- 
committal about secession. The State Administration was 


Democratic; Joseph Walker: had been elected over Alexander 


Declouet, a Whig, by a majority of 1013 votes. John B. Plauché 
was Lieutenant Governor, having defeated Duncan F. Kenner 
by 402 votes. The only Whig to get anything was Weiss of the 
Bee, who received the State printing contract in the Legislature 
by two votes. Walker’s inaugural address favors the election of 
judges and sheriffs by popular vote. He promises to remove 
useless job holders and to appoint competent successors. Cyprien 
Dufour is extolled as the most important man in the Legislature. 
Le Vigilant notes infraction of the moral code in elections held 
in the Third District of New Orleans; four Democrats were elected 
by the votes of scarlet women disguised as men. All throughout 
the political debates is felt the rising undercurrent that was to 
divide the native-born and the naturalized citizens. There is an 
intimation that the future Know-Nothing Party, which was to 
prove so embarrassing in the Soulé-Gayarré feud, was in the 
making. | 


According to Le Vigilant’s advertisements, Donaldsonville not 
only gathered rosebuds but all the good things of life. It was 
well provided with cafés: Dubourg, Bourgeois, Arceneau, Escoli, 
and Rodriguez catered to the thirsty. In the restaurant “Le 
Petit Paris’, Papa Baudut, every meal was a Parisian banquet; 


the Aiglon, the California, and the Commercial hotels offered 


every comfort, the last-named featuring an all-night porter 
service. Cigars and liqueurs were sold by Verdelet, Perrier, 
Gisclar, and Ferray, who also handled anisette in 100-basket lots. 


General merchandise was handled by Tete, de Gruy, and Lehman, 


the last founded in 1836. Donaldsonville paid for its Bourbon 
twenty-two cents a gallon, and Western hams that melted in the 
mouth cost but six cents a pound. Doctors Rabasse, Plough, and 
Colomb advertised that they did take good care of Donaldsonville’ S 
teeth so all that good food could be enjoyed. 
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Races were held every Sunday. All hotels had cockpits; at 
the Guilford every fight meant a dead bird. Guests were privileged 
to resort to fisticuffs in the lobby after bets were paid. Parisian 
tailors saw that the men were properly costumed; Grieger and 
Coue were such, while Kuppenheimer and Lion got their cloth 
and styles from New Orleans and the North. Ladies purchased ._ 
jewelry at Desonville’s, Parisian gowns from Mlles. Rome and 
Marin and Madame Gondrain. During the Carnival season, 
Milles. Mallettes added another artiste, from Paris, of course. 
The Parisian Rougeau did the bookbinding of the intellectuals, 
and rented novels and the latest nonfiction at $3.00 per year. 


Balls were perpetual.. Chauvin at White Hall, Dubuc, 
Flanders, Galleran, and Bercegay advertised repeatedly; $1.00 
for Cavalier, lady free. There were children’s balls in Lent. 
- §t. Joseph’s night is also an occasion for celebration. Ladies 
attending balls are always described as entrancing, but are only 
mentioned by initials, as was the custom in those days. The only 
sour note is a protest by a reader that Negroes ape the whites 
and have balls; under the law of 1807 that was not permitted; 
aforesaid law should be revived! 


Three military companies vied with each other in offering 
balls, parades, reviews, gypsy bands, and banquets. The 8th of 
January, Washington’s Birthday, Ascension’s Feast Day, 4th of 
July, and 23rd of December—all are celebrated! “‘Les Cannon- 
-niers” are favored by Le Vigilant. Captain Augustin, the 

founder, is feasted at Captain Vidal’s home; a former officer, 
Captain Powell, actually in command, is flanked by Sergeants 
Buquat and Dannequin; Corporals LeBlanc, Lestaing, Comstock 
and Fortier are in special charge of fireworks. At Sunday 
practice, a “pompon” is awarded to the best shot. The song of 
the “Cannonniers’”’, part French, part English, was composed 
by. a native son; Mr. Hinkly. For the celebration of the victory 
over the English, December 23, 1814, the city fathers voted 
$27.00 for the decorations at the Arsenal and $5.00 for subsequent 
repairs. The ‘‘Chasseurs’”, or rather the “Centaurs”, have as 
officers Colonel Bercegay, Captain Narcisse Landry, and Lieu- 
tenant Leon Fremaux. Their ball of January 8th was marred by 
a lady who had rouge! The “Ascension Lancers” had as com- 
mander Dufel and as captain, Ayraud. Thus was the French cult 
of the “panache” preserved in Donaldsonville! 
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) Art was not neglected in Donaldsonville in the year of grace 

1850. The Louisiana monument in Washington, the work of 
William Forshey, was praised; the pelican and its young were 
carved from Catahoula stone. L. F. Plotton advertised his art as 

a sculptor and his skill as a stonecutter. Nugent spent several - 
peat painting portraits of those citizens who could afford the 
expense. Veuillemot was an interior decorator. Biberon, the stage 
painter of “Le Théatre des Varietés’’, Donaldsonville’s Temple of 
the Drama, was even loaned to the “Tréatre Francais” of New | 
Orleans. As he was also a costumer and an actor, Le Vigilant | 
regrets that he scatters his talents. Louisiana might have = a 
Delacroix! 


Donaldsonville manifests a keen ‘icliiaieats in the stage; news 
of the “Théatre d’Orléans”’ is carried weekly. Davis’ troubles as 
manager are aired; the success of the New Orleans troop is 
echoed, but what a pity that so many prefer shouts to art. In July, 
Donaldsonville is entertained by this company. Mesdames Devries, 
Bessin and Galinier are acclaimed. Robert le Diable, La Fille du 
Regiment, Le Barbier de Seville, and Le Domino Noir were staged. 
Eugene Chassaignac, fresh from Parisian applause, was the whole 
orchestra, but how well did he play that piano tuned by Charles 
_ Weiss, he who had learned his craft at Evrard’s in Paris and 
exercised his art on the Lafourche. Chassaignac’s very own com- 
position, ‘“Romance’’, was sung by Graat. After favoring Thibo- 
daux, Napoleonville and Paincourtville, the artistes again sang 
in Donaldsonville before returning to the Crescent City. 


In the domain of the drama, vaudeville, this French creation 
of a one-act musical comedy with a plot, as played at the Tréatre 
d’Orléans, received special attention when The Wife Won as a 
Lottery Prize was staged. That sketch was attributed to Edouard 
de Lauc-Maryat by Le Vigilant and to Edouard Zero by Canonge 
in L’Orleanais. It was performed May 6, 1850. Le Vigilant 
announces that it is available in print and asserts its immense 
superiority over Qui Perd Gagne of Placide Canonge. Canonge’s 
whole article is reproduced in fairness, however. Canonge came 
to Donaldsonville and became a.warm friend of Marciacg. De 
Lauc-Maryat, after editing L’Orleanais in New Orleans and writ- 
ing for Le Pionnier de l’Assomption of Napoleonville, came to 
Donaldsonville and challenged Marciacq to a duel. But, for- 
tunately, the latter received but a slight wound in the arm, and 
the code of honor was satisfied! 
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Prudent d’Artlys is responsible for informing Donaldson- 
ville readers of a successful season of drama in St. Martinville. He 
relates the brilliant success of Canonge’s France et Espagne, a 
play of the Louisiana Revolution of 1768, based on Garreau’s 
novel, Louisiana. Chassaignac’s “Ladders in the Night” and 
“Starry Eve” were loudly applauded on the Teche. The presence of 
Creole belles has caused d’Artlys to forget the more beautiful 
Donaldsonville: Opera House. Another success in St. Martin- 
ville was La Tour de Nesle, the joint product of Dumas and 
Gaillardet that still holds the boards in Paris today: 


Le Vigilant was instrumental in giving the Lafourche region 
an extraordinary impetus in literary production. It waged a tire- 
less campaign for a national literature in French. It planned to 
unite French and Creole efforts in Louisiana. It welcomed to its 
columns many a poet that has remained anonymous. Fortunately, 
Lais, Crouere, Dubroca, Ayraud, and Duralde each signed one 
poem during 1850; Montmain, two; and Fourier, the blind music 
teacher of Donaldsonville, four, of which the best are “‘God and 
Creation” and “Mother and Child’. Thanks are offered, for 
past contributions, to Dufau, President of Louisiana College, and 
to a Mr. Clement. Poetical themes are birthday greetings, fare- 
wells, fables, ballads set to music by Kroll. Women are ever a 
source of inspiration. Four poems mourn unrequited love; one 
meditates on life as a valley of tears. There is only one wine 
song, and one People’s Hymn of the Future. 


Le Vigilant printed twelve short stories in 1850, written by 

J. M., Charlotte de Sor, Leopold de Casbergue, Masenius, Marie 
d’Anspace, Ferdinand de Villene Neuve, Ed. Morin, Charles 
Villagre, Hip. Etiennez, Regis de Trobriand, the pen name of 
Ayraud, Louis Lurin, and Pierre Aubry; and other short stories 
by better-known French authors such as Emile de Saint-Hilaire, 
Auguste Vitu, Gegesippe Moreau, Alexandre Dumas pére, and 
Balzac. Le Vigilant published all novels and novelettes it could 
possibly obtain that had Louisiana as a background. It featured 
Gaillardet’s Charlotte de Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel, a romantic 
princess who lived in Carrollton and inspired many writers, 
Including Testut, For some she was an unfortunate woman, for 
others an adventuress. Edouard Fortier* has rendered available 

an excellent bibliography of the literary productions that her fate 


ies4} he patos du Premier Congrés de la Langue Francaise au Canada (Québec, 
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inspired. Le Vigilant also published Jacques de Rocquiny’s Souler 
Rouge, whose plot is built around a tricky Louisiana Indian chief. 
Rocquiny, a lifelong friend of Placide Canonge, was the pen name 
of de la Bretonne. 


Armand Garreau, perhaps Louisiana’s greatest novelist who 
wrote in French, is represented in Le Vigilant by his most import- 
ant work, entitled Louisiana, which had previously appeared as 
a 237-page novel in Testut’s Veillees Louisianaises. Garreau had 
already contributed to Le Vigilant under the pen name of Cabrion, 
a loan word from one of Sue’s novels. Marciacq introduced Gar- 
reau as the Dumas of Louisiana. Garreau’s high intelligence, his 
love of the beautiful, his lofty moral virtues, all.are surpassed by 
his profound attachment to republican ideals, adds: the editor. 
The novel’s title is derived from its heroine, Louisiana, grand- 
niece of Bienville. In the days of the uprising of 1768, she is 
sought in marriage by Marquis and Manuel, hero and villian 
respectively. Marquis is denounced by Manuel to O’Reilly, who 
has come to Louisiana to avenge Ulloa’s expulsion from the colony. 
Marquis is condemned, but the Negro executioner prefers to chop 
off his hand; so Manuel disguises himself as executioner and is 
dramatically unmasked by Marquis, who is finally shot. Loui- . 
siana’s mammy poisons Manuel to insure poetical justice.° 


| An excellent move by Marciacq was to bring to the banks 

of the Lafourche the blue-eyed, auburn-haired d’Artlys. A French- 
man by birth, he was then twenty-eight, had married Artemise 
Landry of St. Landry Parish and was enjoying life as a 
philosopher in modern Lafayette, then known as Vermillionville. 
His real name was Hippolyette Prudent de Bautte, self-exiled to 
Louisiana for political reasons. In France he had served as an 
editor of the Corsaire; in Louisiana he had been a regular con- 
tributor to La Revue Louisianaise and editor of La Presse des 
Deux Mondes. D’Artlys does not seem to have left Lafayette with 
regret, as he mourns the fact that while four out of five inhabit- 
ants of the region speak French, none read, not even the magnifi- 
cent speeches of Lamartine and Hugo. How he longs for the 
New Orleans Opera! He is careful to praise the heroic Acadians, 
and he recalls that sixty of them, under the leadership of Cantrelle, 
founded Donaldsonville. He comes to the Lafourche as the cham- 
pion of the Creoles. His pride at having become an American 


5 Vd. Miss Rosemary O’Shea’s Master’s Thesis, Tulane University, 1942, for a study of 
the Louisiana Revolution of 1768 as background for Garreau’s novel and Canonge’s play. 
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citizen had been printed in La Revue Louisianaise; he will launch 
a national literature and will contribute a novel in four parts, 
La Chemise Sanglante; it will equal Dumas, Soulie, and Sue; 
each of his volumes will contain enough material to fill three ordi- 
nary volumes. As a result of this announcement, Le Vigilant 
found it necessary to print one hundred extra copies to meet that 
new subscriptions. 


D’Artlys added to his talents as a journalist the capacity 
to write plays, and soon Donaldsonville was favored by one, 
Les Pirates du Bayou Lafourche, in five acts with song and music. 
D’Artlys played the lead, the Spanish outlaw, Matamoro. Others 
in the cast were: Lion. Lefevre, Rougeau, Vidrenne Doubrere, 
and Mde. D. D’Artlys was not only a playwright, an actor, a stage 
manager, but also a teacher of the dramatic art to willing 
amateurs, including his wife! Prices asked were one dollar for 
whites, four bits for colored. | : 


Supervielle, editor of the Napoleonville Pioneer, criticized 
severely the omission of the mute “e”’ in versification, and also 
three injudicious lines about settlers of the valley. The outraged 
d’Artlys answered by promising a novel about these pirates in 
which he would tell the whole truth. Le Vigilant actually pub- 
lished that work, which reveals as fine a nest of cutthroats as 
have ever graced a Louisiana novel. While working on a tnree-act 
drama, The Bloody Shirt, d’Artlys staged The Death of Porthos, 
in which he acted D’Artagnan with supporting cast as follows: 
‘Caro, Biberon, Reynaud, Boiseau, Costs, and Mariette. To the 
evening bill he added a vaudeville of his own, A Sailor on Land, 
featuring a café-plantation setting; and a local fantasy, entitled 
A Man in a Gown, including a special romance, J Love Only 
Creoles Now. A second performance was demanded by Donald- 
-sonville audiences, according to Le Vigilant, on which occasion 
the house was filled with ladies who acclaimed the man, if not 
his art, of which we have found no testimony. 


| La Chemise Sanglante began its appearance as a serial. 
It is dedicated to the French Consul of New Orleans, Ayme Roger. 
It aims to vindicate Creoles that have not in the past received 
full justice. It presents a panorama of New Orleans. In the 
course of the publication d’Artlys changed the title to La 
Louisiane Républicaine. Readers are promised a complete work 
in book form. Three volumes will be devoted to Ulloa and three 
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to O’Reilly, but each volume will have its own ending. Titles 
of chapters are announced; here are a few: “A Woman’s Heart,” 
“A Bird’s Eye View of New Orleans,” “Trapped,” “Aubry Plays 
St. Peter,” “Broken Hearts,” “Thirteen Repentant Judges,” 
“Handwriting on the Wall.” The influence of Hugo’s Notre-Dame 
is evident; the whole of the first part comprises a series of 
dramatic dialogues of ultraromantic inspiration. D’Artlys is 
certainly “une force qui va’, as Hugo puts it on the lips of ~ 
Hernani. After the termination of this monumental novel, — 
d’Artlys promises nobler efforts, but unfortunately he leaves 
-Donaldsonville for reasons which Le Vigilant does not disclose. 
Marciacq published as successor of Republican Louisiana Vigny’s 
Saint-Mars, thus paying the author a great compliment. D’Artlys 
subsequently edited Le Meschacebe at Lucy, and Le Champion 
de la Céte at Donaldsonville. He brought out Le Villageois of .- 
Marksville, and changed its name to the Le Champion and then 
again to the Pelican. At the age of forty, he died of pneumonia in 
Marksville. | 


In conclusion, it may be said that the town of Donaldsonville — 
was in 1850 an intense center of Creole culture and civilization. 
Its newspaper was headed by leaders who wanted to create a 
national literature in the French language. In the novel and the 
drama they found special opportunity for oratory and imagina- 
tion; in politics, although imbued with the French mysticism of 
the Revolutionary Trinity: Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, 
Donaldsonville editors maintained a firm contact with realities. 
Events were more powerful than they. The War between the 
States swept out their literary and linguistic ideals, but there 
still remains in Donaldsonville a priceless heritage: the art of 
making life worth living and of enjoying it to the highest measure 
within self-imposed bounds. | 
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THE POLITICAL CAREER OF JAMES MADISON WELLS* 


By WALTER MCGEHEE LOWREY 


CHAPTER I 
JAMES MADISON WELLS, DEFENDER OF THE UNION 


James Madison Wells was the only native Louisianian who 
served as governor of his state during the Reconstruction period. 
He was born in Rapides Parish on January 8, 1808.1 During and 
after his life of ninety-one years he was an enigmatic figure. 
Perhaps no governor in the state’s history has been more hated 
and reviled. To most Louisianians, James Madison Wells was a 
scalawag, a traitor to his state and his section, and a man who 
vacillated in his-every decision. If they had known more of his 
ancestry, early influences, and. education, perhaps they would have 
had a more sympathetic understanding of the man. 


In the eighteenth century the first member of the Wells 


family came to Louisiana, This was Samuel Levi Wells I, an: 


Irish civil engineer who emigrated to America and settled in 
Louisiana about 1760.2 His reasons for traveling to Louisiana 
are as obscure as is his ancestry. He was said to have left Ireland 
for political reasons,* but the records give no hint of his status 


* in Irish politics. It is known that he was a planter near Manchac 


‘in West Florida territory in 1780.4 Soon after this, he took his 


family to the Ville Platte area.> In 1785, the family migrated 
northward to the territory which is now the Parish of Rapides, 
then called El Rapido, where many of the descendants of the first 
American Wells still live.® 


* Master’s Thesis in History, Louisiana State University, 1947. 
1G. M. G. Stafford, The Welle Family in Louisiana and AlWied Families (Alexandria, -La.: 
Standard Printing Co., Inc., 1942), 13. Hereafter cited: Stafford, Wells. | 
2 Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone (editors), Dictionary of Americar Biography (New 
gee ps Scribner’s Sons, 1928- ), XIX, 641. Hereafter cited: Johnson and Malone, 


8 Biographical and Historical Memoirs of Northwest Louisiana Comprising a Large Fund 
of cng of Actual Residents, and an Interesting Historical Sketch of Thirteen Counties 
(Chicago: The Southern Publishing Co., 1890), 600. Hereafter cited: Biographical and His- 
torical Memoirs. 

*A property case listing Samuel Wells as one of the litigants is found in Laura L. 
Porteous, ‘‘Index:to the Spanish Judicial Records of Louisiana, XXXIII,” in Louisiana His- 
torical Quarterly, XIV (1931), 471. 

5 Stafford, Wells, 13. | 

® Among the residents of Rapides Parish interviewed by the writer were Mrs. C. W. 
Woodard, Boyce, Miss Cora Wells, Colfax, (now Grant Parish), ge sin aes of James 
Madison Wells, and Miss Elizabeth Wells, Lecompte, daughter of James Madison Wells. 
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Samuel Levi Wells II, son of Samuel Levi Wells I and a 
Creole lady, undoubtedly of high social standing,’ was born June 
27, 1764, probably near Manchac in the British province of West 
Florida.* He moved with his father to Ville Platte and later to — 
Rapides, where he was.employed by the Spanish government as | he 
a civil engineer and surveyor.® 
He was married twice. Of his first marriage, to a Miss 
Bonner, little is known except that his wife died after bearing 
two sons, Willis and Rudolph. These two sons seem to have little 
connection with the children of Samuel’s second marriage, Willis _ 
moving to Mississippi and Rudolph turning to a career of ad- ‘ 
venture which ended when he died in the battle ofthe Alamo.’° 


Samuel’s second marriage was to Mary Elizabeth Calvit,” 
eldest daughter of Frederick and Mary Calvit of Adams County, 
Mississippi,!* and said to be a granddaughter of Frederick, sixth 
Lord Baltimore.'* The wedding took place in Natchez in 1794, 
and the couple resided there for some time.'* In 1795, Samuel 
returned to Louisiana and settled on the south bank of Bayou 
Rapides where that stream empties into the Red River.’ Five 
years later, he moved fifteen miles up Bayou Rapides and estab- 
lished a plantation home, New Hope.’® From this beginning de- 
veloped the vast landholdings of the Wells family. : 


Mary Calvit Wells, after the birth of her fiist child, Stephen, 
in 1795, regularly took to childbed every other year.’ until her 
death on March 19, 1809, at New Hope.'* Of her sons, three grew 
to maturity and gained prominence in the Rapides area—Montfort 
Wells, Thomas Jefferson Wells, and James Madison Wells. Their 
father moved again soon after his wife’s death to another of his 
plantations, Prospect Hill, south of the present town of Le- 


7 There are disputes over the name and ancestry of this woman. 
8 Stafford, Wells, 13; Biographical and Historical Memoirs, 600. 

® Stafford, Wells, 13-14; Biographical and Historical Memoris, 600. 
10 Stafford, Wells, 15. 

11 Jbid. 

12 Jbid. 

138 Johnson and Malone, D. A. B., XIX,.641. 

14 Stafford, Wells, 16. 

15 Johnson and Malone, D. A. B., XIX, 641. 

16 Stafford, Wells, 16. 


17 The eight children of Samuel Levi Wells II and Mary Calvit Wells were born on the 
following dates: Stephen, April 13, 1795; Samuel Levi III, March 13, 1796; Frederick, March 
4, 1798; Montfort, February 7, 1800; Mary, February 3, 1802; Elizabeth Matissa, January 31, 
1804; Thomas Jefferson, January 30, 1806; James Madison, January 8, 1808. Ibid., 16. 


18 Jbid. 
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compte.’® Besides running his sugar and indigo plantations, sur- — 
veying land for the government, and raising a large family, Samuel 
Wells was deeply interested in the government of the Territory 
of Orleans during its formation. He was elected to the territorial 
legislature several times”? and was a member from Rapides of the 
constitutional convention which drafted the first state constitution 
for Louisiana.” He was serving as a member of the state House 
of Representatives meeting at New Orleans at the time of the 
British invasion in 1814-1815,” and did not long survive this 
adventurous period. After years of service to his territory and 
state, he died at Prospect Hill on June 10, 1816.78 


- The death of his parents, his mother when he was one and 
his father when he was eight, left James Madison and his brothers 
and sisters without a home. Although their father left several 
plantations, his will directed that all of his children be placed 
in the care of his sister, Tabitha Wells (Mrs. Richmond Edmond 
Cuny). James Madison, however, spent a great deal of his 
minority before going off to school with his aunt, Emily Clemen- 
tine Wells (Mrs. John Casson) .** 


Aside from attending a primary school in Rapides,2* | the first 
school that the youngest Wells child attended was a Jesuit”® school 
at Bardstown, Kentucky, called St. Joseph’s College.?* From St. 
Joseph’s, James Madison entered Alden Partridge’s?’ American 
Literary, Scientific and Military Academy at Middletown, Con- 


necticut. 


19 Jbid., 17. 

20 Biographical and Historical Siaiiee 600. 

21 In the printed Constitution of 1812, his name is printed ‘‘Leviwells.’’ Constitution ou 
Forme De Gouvernement de l’Etat de la Louisiane (Nouvelle-Orléans: Thierry, 1812), 30. 

22 Levi Wells was one of those legislators locked out of the state House of Representatives 
by order of General Jackson on December 28, 1814. Rapport du comité, en vertu de la 
résolution prise par les deux Chambres de la Legislature de V’Etat de la Louisiane, le 5 Janvier 
1815 de procéder a une encuete a leffet de découvrir la cause des mesures mil. taire qui ont 
ete exercées contre l’ Assemblée Général dudit Etat, pendant sa présente session. (n.p., n.d.), 
43. This pamphlet was probably published in New Orleans in 1815. The report was } signed on - 
January 17, 1815, by William C. C. Claiborne in New Orleans. 

23 Stafford, Wells, 17. 

24 Ibid., 97. | 

25 House Miscellaneous Documents, 44 Congress, 2 Session, No. 34, Part 2, p. 438. 

26 The Wells family were strong Episcopalians. Interview with Mrs. C. W. Woodard, Boyce, 
La., July 20, 1946. Js 

27 Johnson and Malone, D. A. B., XIX, 641; Stafford, Wells, 97. 

28 Alden Partridge was a former officer in the United States Army. He was forced to 
resign his commission while commandant of the United States Military Academy at West Point, 
New York. He later established several military schools in New England, having for their 
purpose the teaching of military information to the young men of America who would be called 
upon to defend their nation in time of danger. Johnson and Malone, D. A. B., XIV, 281. 


29 Johnson and Malone, D. A. B., XIX, 641; Biographical and Historical Memoirs, 600. 
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After some time spent at Partridge’s Academy, the youth 
moved on again, this time to the Cincinnati School of Law in 
Cincinnati, Ohio.*° Along with his courses at the law school, 
Madison read law in the offices of Charles Hammond.*! 


In his childhood and in his education is the first clue to the 
complex personality of J. Madison Wells. The child probably | 
never knew his father or mother, since his father was away in 
New Orleans so much of the time after Madison was born, and 
nis mother died when he was one. He was raised away from his — 
brothers and sisters, and it was probably in this period of his 
life that he developed a sense of being on his own in the world © 
and responsible only to his conscience for his thoughts and ideas. | 


This feeling was likely enhanced when he was sent far away 
from home to school while he was still very young. Captain 
Partridge’s school, being devoted to the preparation of young men 


to defend their nation, would naturally instill in an impression- 2 


able lad a love of country and a national feeling such as J. Madison 
Wells showed later in his life. 


The final and perhaps the most isehobtant influence in his 
young life was his association with the eminent Charles Ham- 
mond, a strong, militant, vociferous Federalist.22 Hammond was 
one of the most outspoken antisfavery men of his times. His — 
editorials in the Cincinnati Gazette were among the strongest 
influences in the beginings of the abolitionist movement which 
centered around this section.**? In 1826, perhaps during or just 


before James Madison’s trip to Cincinnati, Charles Hammond _ 


wrote in his Gazette that he had abandoned his earlier hope that 
slaveholders themselves would accomplish the elimination of 
bondage, for he noticed their irritated reactions to every hint 
of emancipation.** In 1830, during the Hayne-Webster debates 
in the United States Senate, he supported the supreme national 
government advocated by Webster as against the states rights 
theories of Hayne. Strongly nationalist, rabidly abolitionist, 
eminent lawyer®°—here was a man to influence the development 
of any young man’s ideals. | 


30 Stafford, Wells, 97. : 
SP 31 Jbid.; Johnson and Malone, D. A. B., XIX, 641; Biographical and Historical omnles, 
82 Johnson and Malone, D. A. B., VIII, 202. 
33 Francis P. Weisenburger, The Passing of the Frontier, 1825-1850, Vol. III of The 
History of the State of Ohio, ed. sed Carl Wittke, ——" Ohio: Ohio State Archeological. 
and Historical Society, 1941), 364 
84 Ibid. 
85 Tbid., 273. 
36 Johnson and Malone, D. A. B., VIII, 202. 
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Already the early influences of his life were driving young 
Wells away from his family’s church, slaveholding planter ideals, 
and the doctrine of states rights held by most Southerners. 


In 1830, James Madison Wells returned to his native state.*’ 
He had been away for several years of the most formative period 


of his life, all spent in an atmosphere distinct from that of his 


homeland. 


During the next three years, Wells was apparently busy | 


building up his property holdings and courting a young Louisiana 
girl. On May 11, 1832,3* he married fifteen-year-old Mary Ann 
Scott®® and took her to live at Gravel Hill,*° his plantation near 


Colfax.*! 


He then owed: three eitton plantations in addition to the 


one on which he resided. All were in the same vicinity and bore 


the names of Kateland, Duroc and Glencoe.*2 Sometime during 


the period that he lived at Gravel Hill, he purchased a plantation 
from John Linton on Bayou Boeuf in Rapides Parish, twelve 
miles south of Alexandria. He named it Sunnyside, and there 
built a plantation home in which he lived until the Civil War.* — 


About 1850 he erected a splendid summer home in the pine 
hills a few miles south of Lecompte, and presented it to his wife. 
It was known as Jessamine Hill, so named because of the hedges 
of cape jessamine surrounding it. There the family resided from 
1850 to 1862 during the hot months.** 


As was customary all over the South in ante-bellum days, 
nieces, nephews and friends made many visits to the home on 
Bayou Boeuf, and in turn Madison and his children often visited 


87 Ibid., XIX, 641. 
38 Stafford, Wells, 97. May 13, 1833, is the date given in Johnson and 
641. 

3° Mary Ann was the eldest daughter of Judge Thomas E. Scott and Marie Francoise Lau- 
lette LeDoux, residents of Rapides Parish, and was born October 11, 1816. Stafford, Wells, 97. 

4° This property was originally in Rapides Parish but is now in Grant Parish, the latter 
having been formed in 1869, 

41 Stafford, Wells, 98. : 

42 Jbid. A conversation with Mrs. C. W. Woodard, Boyce, La., a 20, 1946, revealed 
that the territory from the outskirts of the present town of Pineville to the Bynum plantation 
on the outskirts of Colfax was owned by members of the Wells family before the Civil War. 

43 Stafford, Wells, 98. Testimony given in 1876 before a special Congressional committee 
tends to support Wells’s ownership of this property. J. C. Wise, sheriff of Rapides Parish, 
1849-1860, said that Wells had no property in his own name, but that Mary Ann Wells had a 
great deal of property. He later made contradictory statements on the size and ouraseuin 
of this property, as well as the crops grown on it. John S. Butler also stated that the property 
was held under the name of Mrs. Wells, House Miscellaneous Documents, 44 Congress, 2 Session, 
No. 34, Part 2, pp. 353, 361-363. 

44 Perhaps the ownership of this property had given John S. Butler and J. C. Wise 
erroneous ideas on the ownership of the main Wells plantation. Stafford, Wells, 98. 
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his many relatives.*® There were many cousins for the visitors to 
chatter and play with, for Mary Ann Scott Wells presented her 
husband with baby after baby for twenty-three years, bearing in 
all fourteen children.** | 


Besides the interest in visits, property holdings, and country 
life that Wells showed in the period following his marriage until 
the outbreak of war, he was interested in the horse races of the 
period. His brothers, Montfort and Thomas Jefferson, owned the 
great race horse Lecomte and other famous steeds.*7 Duncan F. 
Kenner, one of the great planter politicians, said that he met 
James Madison and Montfort Wells regularly twice a year for 
’ three or four weeks at the time at the various race tracks. Kenner 
sometimes sent his own horses to the Wells racecourse in 
Rapides.*® 


James Madison was likely a member of the parties chartering 
steamboats for trips to the races in New Orleans. His sister, Mary 
Wells Sibley, wrote to one of her sons in 1855 about the coming 
racing season in New Orleans, where Lecomte would run at the 
Fair Grounds. “Half the Parish is going down,” she said.*® 


In the period 1850 to 1860, Wells was very successful with 
his planting and speculating. In this span of ten years, the value 
of his land increased ten times over the 1850 value. His real 
estate was valued at $15,000 in 1850,°° but he was not listed in-the 
census among the slaveholders of the parish.®! The 1860 census 
schedules reveal a remarkable rise in wealth, both real and per- 
sonal for Wells. He is credited with owning real estate valued at 
$164,000 and a personal estate valued at $236,000.52 Among this 
personal property were included 200 milch cows, far more than 


45 Letters from Mrs. Mary Wells Sibley to her daughter, December 2, 1854, September 1, 
1856; Letter from Mrs. Mary Wells Sibley to her son Thomas, June 23, 1856. Morris- Sibley 
Papers, Department of Archives, Louisiana State University. 

46 The children born to James Madison Wells and vag | Ann Scott Wells and their dates 
of birth are: Thomas Montfort, February 25, 1836; Mary Elizabeth, August 9, 1838; Charlotte 
Frances Laulette, February 6, 1840; Caroline Josephine,. October 6, 1841; James Madison, Jf., 
September 23, 1842; Samuel Levi, July 19, 1844; Jefferson Johnston, November 16, 1846; 
Frances Scott, July y 1848; Clara Calvit, March 25, 1850; Eugenie Carnal, August 5, 1851; 
Courtenay Calvit, February 27, 1853; Alexander Carnal, October 26, 1854; Samuel Scott, 
June 16, 1856; Elizabeth Gordon, January 24, 1859. Stafford, Wells, 98. 

47 The town of Lecompte was named for this horse. Apparently a corruption has crept 
into the spelling of the name of the town. IJbid., 92 

48 House Miscellaneous Documents, 44 Congress, 2 Session, No. 42, p. 378. 

49 Mary Wells Sibley to her son, March 28, hag Morris-Sibley Papers, Department of 
Archives, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 

5° Unpublished Census Schedules, Rapides Parish, La., Schedule 1 (Population and . 
Wealth), 1850. Microfilm copies of these schedules in Hill Memorial Library, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, La. Hereafter cited: Rapides Census. 

51 Rapides Census, Schedule 2 (Slave Inhabitants), 1850. = 
52 Rapides Census, Schedule 1, 1860. 
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were owned by any other person in .the parish.*? Evidently Wells 
was carrying on a thriving dairy trade. His slave holdings rose 
from none in 1850 to ninety-five in 1860.54 The figure for 1850 is 
probably erroneous, for in.1860 several of his slaves were nearing 
seventy years of age,®®> which would have made them about sixty | 
when purchased. It is unlikely that Wells would have purchased 
slaves of such an advanced age.** 


Thus Wells owned property valued at $400,000 in 1860, an 
amount which would certainly place him high on the list of men 
of wealth in his parish, but no higher than his brother Montfort. 
Montfort’s property in 1860 was valued at $385,900, of which 
$365,900 was real estate®?. So the two brothers built up almost 
equal estates, one concentrating on land holdings and the other 
on personal property such as sugar, cotton, cattle and slaves. 


Wells first entered public life in the 1840’s. He was appointed 
sheriff of Rapides Parish by Governor A. B. Roman, a staunch 
Whig, in the year 1839.5 As sheriff of the parish, Wells also 
served as ex-officio tax collector.°° Apparently bond was required 
of sheriffs serving as tax collectors, for Montfort and Thomas 
Jefferson Wells both signed as sureties on Madison’s bond.® It 
was also the custom in 1840 to charge the tax collector for all 
taxes due the state by the parish and not collected. For instance, if 
$20,000 were due from a parish and the collector was able to 
collect and send to the state only $15,000, the sheriff would be 
considered a defaulter to the extent of $5,000.%! J. Madison de- 
faulted $12,687.67 of Rapides Parish taxes due in 1840,°2 and was 
plagued by this offense throughout his political career by his 
political opponents and his personal enemies. 


In 1855, an attempt to retrieve the money due the state was 


‘made by Thomas C. Manning, later Chief Justice of the Supreme 


53 Rapides Census, Schedule 4 ica teas of Agriculture), 1860. On loan from Duke 

University Library, Durham, N. C. 
- 54 Rapides Census, Schedule 2, 1860. A 

55 Wells had thirty-four male and thirty-six female slaves between estates and sixty-eight 
years of age: Of these, twelve male and ten female slaves were over forty-five years of age. 
Seventeen male and eight female slaves were less than eighteen years old. Rapides Census, 
Schedule 2, 1860. 

5¢ Tt is possible that Madison got his slaves from his brothers Montfort and Thomas 


Jefferson Wells. In 1850, these two brothers jointly owned 216 slaves, but in 1860 neither 


was listed among the slaveowners. Rapides Census, Schedule 2, 1850 and 1860. 


57 Rapides Census, Schedule 1, 1860. 
58 In this. period, all Louisiana sheriffs were by the governor of the state. 


House Reports, 43 Congress, 2 Session, No. 261, Part 2, p. 


59 House Miscellaneous Documents, 44 Congress, 2 "om No. 34, Part 2, p. cata 
60 Tbid., 454. 


61'Tbid., 455. 
62 “‘Report of Tax-Collectors in Arrears,’ Louisiana Documents, 1851. 
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Court of Louisiana, through a suit against Wells and his two 
sureties.** From the testimony of Judge Manning and that of the 
Wells attorney, E. North Collum, given in 1876, the following 
story may be pieced together. | 


Judge Manning, in 1856, was sent a list of claims against 
the defaulting sheriffs of Rapides Parish, and asked to com- 
promise these claims or bring suit upon them. J. Madison Wells 
was among the sheriffs listed, and a peculiar entry, first showing 
full payment of the taxes and then recharging Wells with the 
amount, was opposite his name. Manning found that Wells had 
given the Treasurer a draft payable to the order of the Treasurer 
on one Edward Yorke of New Orleans. The Treasurer credited 
the Wells account with the full amount of the draft before 
presenting it for payment.® It turned out that Yorke was bank- 
rupt and had absconded. The amount of the draft .was then. 
charged to Wells. 

In his investigation made before filing a suit against Wells, 
Judge Manning said that he found some startling evidence. 
Wells had instituted a case against the original drawer of the 
draft, an Avoyelles Parish planter, and had recovered its full 
amount, none of which the state ever received. A transcript 
of the case was made for use in pressing the claim against Wells, 
but was never used, for the case never came before the courts. 


The reasons for not bringing the suit to trial are obscure. 
Manning stated that by the time the prosecution was ready, the 
war came on and stopped all legal proceedings.®** The records 
pertaining to the case were transferred by Manning to the 
Attorney-General and were destroyed when the courthouse in 
Alexandria burned in 1864. | . 


Judge Manning later admitted that party politics may have 
influenced his feeling of enmity for Wells; without the evidence 
he had collected and which was burned in the Rapides Parish 
courthouse his case against Wells was not strong. He also made 


63 See Judge Manning’s testimony before the Select Committee on the Election of 1876 
in Louisiana. House Miscellaneous Documents, 44 Congress, 2 Session, No. 34, Part 2, pp. 
507-509. 

64 See E. North Cullom’s testimony. Ibid., 453-455. | 

®5 A special report of the Treasurer of the State of Louisiana, dated January 28, 1841, 
shows Wells credited with a payment to the treasury of $12,771.97 on December 30, 1840, this | 
payment covering all taxes due from Rapides Parish. Journal du Senat de L’Etat de la Loui- 
siane, 1841, Appendix A, 39. | : 

*6 It is interesting to note that the case was first brought to the attention of Manning in 
1855, fifteen years after the defalcation, and, from Manning's testimony, took over six years to 
prepare. Even then it was not brought to trial. It is conceivable, therefore, that the case against 
Wells was not as strong as Manning remembered it. : 
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the statement that one of the reasons he did not prosecute the 
case was that “the game was not worth the candle; Mr. Wells 
has been insolvent for forty years.’’*? In view of the fact that 
the census schedules for 1860 credit Wells with owning $400,000 
worth of property, this statement was surprising. 


The faults of J..Madison Wells as sheriff and the failure of 
his two brothers to pay off his defalcation did not seem to influence 
Rapides Parish against the Wells family, for in 1841 Thomas 
Jefferson Wells was elected to the state legislature as a Whig.* 
This same brother continued in politics, running for governor 
of Louisiana in 1859, when he was defeated by another resident 
of Rapides Parish, Thomas Overton Moore, by a vote of 25,474 
to 15,587. 


In national politics in ante-bellum days, J. Madison Wells 
voted as a Whig. Even following the war, he still considered 
himself a member of the Whig party. The presidential campaign 
of 1860, however, split the State of Louisiana as well as the 
Union, and Wells supported Douglas. In 1875, when appearing 


before a Congressional committee, he gave a short account of | 


his attitude in the election of 1860. “I have always been a 
Whig,” he said. “I voted for Mr. Douglas in the struggle to 
avert war—not that I indorsed his doctrine [of popular sov- 
reignty]. He had struggled against Lincoln in Illinois, and 
having a great prominence in the West, I thought that if we 
could elect such a man we could avert war; and for that reason 
I voted for him.’’7° | 

While Madison was working for the Douglas ticket, his 
brother Thomas Jefferson was a strong supporter of the Bell- 
Everett campaign. He was one of the leaders at a Bell- Everett 
campaign meeting and strongly endorsed their candidacy."! 
The brothers had split in their political ideals as well as in their 
personal contacts. This split among the members of the Wells 
family was never fully explained. Hints of the desire of James 
Madison for his brother Montfort’s property can be found,” 
as well as evidence of a feud between Montfort and Thomas 


Jefferson Wells.** 


87 House: Miscellaneous Documents, 44 Congress, 2 Session, No. 34, Part 2, p. 508. 

68 Alexandria Louisiana Democrat, October 12, 1859. 

6° Jbid., January 25, 1860. 

70 Aéexandeia Constitutional, August 4, 1860. 

™L Whitlaw Reid, After the War: A Southern Tour (New York: Moore, Wilstatch and 
Baldwin. 1866), footnote. 238. Hereafter cited: Reid, Southern Tour. 

72 Ibid. 

73 Alexandria Constitutional, May 11, June 1, 1861. 
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After the presidential election of 1860 was over and the 
returns in, the State of Louisiana called a convention to determine 
its course in the face of the election of Abraham Lincoln. On 
December 26, 1860, a mass meeting was held in Alexandria at 
the courthouse to select candidates for the election of parish 
representatives to the convention of January 23, 1861. One set 
of candidates had already been selected by the Breckinridge-Lane 
faction of Southern Democrats, and this meeting was of the 
more conservative element of the parish. 


James Madison Wells was one of a committee of seven 
nominated by the meeting.to select candidates for the convention. 
While this committee was at work, another was formulating a 
set of resolutions calling on the North to recede from its policy 
of aggression toward the South, and calling upon the South to 
stand united to oppose Northern oppression. The resolutions were 
mild and did not desire secession on the part of the South. 


In a quiet election in which only two-thirds of those eligible 
to vote participated, the candidates nominated by Wells and the 
other. members of his committee lost by an average vote of two 
to one.” The slightly more radical candidates were to represent 
Rapides Parish. 


Besides his political activity in 1860, J. Madison was plagued 
with hard luck. In November about three hundred. bales of 
cotton at his plantation in Plaisance were burned, the third time 
in the space of seven years that he had sustained such a loss. 
The editor of the Coystitutional, C. W. Boyce, believed that the 
fires were set by an incendiary.”* This may have been true, since 
Wells had many personal and political enemies at this time. 


In various Congressional investigations of political affairs 
in Louisiana during the Civil War, James Madison Wells was an 
important figure. Almost all of the witnesses who had known him 
before the war were asked their opinion of his character, his 
land holdings and his political views. The answers of these men 
to questions about Wells can be divided into two groups—those of 
- men who hated Wells with a deep, bitter passion, and those who 
accepted Wells as a friend and forgave him his headstrong, specu- 
lative business practices. This testimony is the only source that 
can be found for making an estimate of the personality of Wells 
before the Civil War. 


74 Ibid., December 29, 1860. 
75 Tbid., January 12, 1861. 
76 Tbid., November 24, 1860, 
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Most of those who hated Wells were men who found them- 
selves on the wrong side of the political fence during Reconstruc- 
tion. John S. Butler, a poor white man in prewar days, made 
some of the most bitter remarks about..Wells. Asked if Wells 
were trustworthy, Butler replied, “Very untrustworthy, sir; he 
will never perform any of his promises if he can avoid it.” He 
also stated that he would not believe Wells on oath in a case where 
he was interested. Furthermore, Wells was always ‘“‘behind- 
hand” and had a poor reputation for truthfulness and honesty 
in the parish.77 Josiah Chambers, who served in the Confederate 
Army, also testified that Wells’ reputation was very bad according 
to public opinion in Rapides Parish before the war. The defalca- 
tion of the parish taxes was one of the main reasons why Cham- 
bers held to this opinion.”® 


J. C. Wise, sheriff of Rapides Parish from 1849 to 1860, 
testified that Wells did not pay his debts, was unreliable in busi- 
ness transactions, and was always considered an extremist in 
business and politics.” J. R. Andrews, another planter from 
Rapides and a Democrat following the war, added more testimony 
in a similar vein.2° Judge Thomas C. Manning of the Louisiana 


. Supreme Court said that even though the Unionism displayed 


by Wells during the war had influenced the former Confederates 
against him, his reputation was not good before the war.* 


There were other Democrats, however, who admitted that 
their opinion of Wells before the war might have been colored 
by the events of Reconstruction. Duncan F. Kenner was one of 
these. He reported that he could find no fault in Wells other than 
his political actions, and had felt re seat toward him 
before the war.®? 


Perhaps the ‘rises picture of Wells before the Civil War was 
given by R. A. Hunter, a Rapides planter and judge, who usually 
ran for office on an independent ticket cure the Reconstruction 
period. He said: 


Governor Wells has cieaiee been a very active, very 
warm, very radical politician. We have been on the opposite 


77 Butler’s own business activities were not above suspicion. Before the war he owned no — 


property to speak of, and in 1876 he owned part and rented part of three sugar and two 
cotton plantations. One of these he bought for $35,000. House Miscellaneous Documents, 44 
Congress, 2 Session, No. 34, Part 2, pp. 353-356. 
| 78 Tbid., 448. 

79 Tbid., 361-363. 

+80 Tbid., 444-446. 
81 Ibid., 508. 
82 Ibid., No, 42, pp. 378- 380. 
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sides all our lives; never voted the same way. He has a great 
many enemies there [in Rapides Parish] and a great deal is 
said about him; he [also] has a great many warm friends. . 

I think much better of the man than many of those who 
slander him. He is a charitable man and has never been 
proverbial for his charity. He has been involved pecuniarily, 
for he has been a speculative man. I never knew him to 
make any transaction with a man that he did not pay up. 
We're all fallible, and he may have made some errors, but 
I do not think any man can throw a stone at him [for his 
personal actions]. . . . I do not approve of any of his acts 


politically.** 


E. North Cullom stated that he had never heard Wells’ 
reputation questioned except on the matter of his defalcation 
as sheriff until after the war, and believed that this change in 
public opinion arose out of politics.6¢ Judge W. B. Hyman also 


supported the personal integrity of Wells. He said, “He is a 


man of his word. Undoubtedly, so far as my knowledge goes. I 
am bound to believe him on his oath from my knowledge of him.” 
Hyman admitted that Wells was a litigious man who “likes a 
law issue.’’§5 

There are other testimonials supporting and denouncing 
the integrity of Wells before the war, but all of them were 
colored by political enmity incurred during Reconstruction. 


From the evidence available, it is possible to state that Wells 


was not the evil, unscrupulous man his enemies made him out to 
be. He more approximated R. A. Hunter’s picture of an ordi- 
narily speculative person who sometimes won and sometimes lost 
in business deals and who made enemies when he won. 


The coming of the Civil War brought a decided change in 


the fortunes of J. Madison Wells, as it did to all other men 
in his position. Despite the fact that he was the owner of 
approximately one hundred slaves, he cast his lot with the Union. 
He deserted the planter class of which he was a member, and 
as a result he was ostracized by most of his friends, as well as 
by his brothers and their families.’* His brother Montfort went 


88 Tbid., 437-440. 
84 Tbid., 454. 


85 Ibid., 485-487. 
86 and Malone, D. A. B., XIX, 641; Miscellaneous Documents, 44 Vongress, 


2 Session, No. 34, Part 2, p. 508. 
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so far as to denounce him as a scoundrel. The property dispute > 


between Montfort and Madison probably influenced this denun- 
ciation more than did the Union sentiments of Madison.*? 


After the election of Lincoln, the secession of Louisiana, and 
the outbreak of war between the North and South, Wells still 
refused to give up his hope of preserving the Union. He took 
the stump to denounce the coming struggle as a rich man’s war 


and a poor man’s fight.** To delay military preparations in 


Rapides Parish, he campaigned for police jurors who would 
oppose local appropriations for military purposes. Wells’ agitation 
delayed war preparations in central Louisiana for about a year.*® 


After all peaceable: means had been exhausted to prevent 
secession and war, Wells resorted to violence. Kill and destroy 


- became his watchword as he attempted to trap the Confederate 


wagon trains and destroy them.°® Often Wells was forced to 
take refuge in the woods near Jessamine Hill to escape the ven- 
geance of the Confederate sympathizers of Rapides. 


His usual hiding place was his huge hunting preserve, Bear 
Wallow,®? where at times he maintained a guard ranging from 
thirty to one hundred sixty men. Many Southerners called him 
a “jayhawker”, but he gloried in the epithet. As he later said, 
he had rather have been called a jayhawker than a traitor.® — 


Aside from his outspoken Unionism, the planter class felt 


antagonistic towards Wells because he commanded the support of 
the poorer class of farmers in his home parish. “I had the 
poorer people with me,” he said, “the people who had no slaves. 
_ People who had been taxed largely to build up thé levees upon 

lands that had been bought for ten bits, and which were made 
worth $100 to $125 an acre by the levees. Those were the men 
that were with me—men that had no negroes.”** It was natural 
that the planter class opposed any thought of political power for 


this class of farmer, a thought almost as obnoxious to them as 


87 House Miscellaneous Documents, 44 Congress, 2 Session, No. 34, Part 2, p. 355. 


88 Biographical and Historical Memoirs, 601. 

89 Deposition of J. Madison Wells before the Southern Claims Commission, Washington, 
October 26, 1877. Records of the United States Court of Claims, Congressional Jurisdiction, 
Case No. 435. Microfilm copy in Department of Archives, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, La. Cited hereafter: Claims Case 435. The date of the Welis deposition probably should 
be October 26, 1875. Two other depositions appearing in Claims Case 435 bear the latter date 
and corroborate the statements of Wells. 

°° Deposition of J. Madison Wells, ibid. 

®1 House Reports, 43 Congress, 2 Session, No. 261, p. 100. 

®2 Johnson and Malone, D. A. B., XIX, 641. 

°3 House Reports, 43 Congress, 2 Session, No. 261, p. 100. 
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the loss of their huge slave properties. Wells net only took a 
stand against the dismemberment of the Union, but also against 
the oligarchical planter rule in the South. 


In April, 1861, when war fever was at its highest pitch, 
. word spread that Wells would attempt to display the United 
- States flag in Alexandria.® It was rumored that he would use 
250 men in this attempt. W. B. Hyman, fearing an attack on 
Wells’ life, wrote and begged him to give up the foolhardy plan. 
“Do not come to town unless you have urgent business,” he wrote, 
“and should you come even on business, let your actions be cir- 

cumspect.”®* Wells abandoned his flag-raising scheme. 


Arrested once for opposing the Confederacy, Wells became 
even more outspoken against the cause after his release.** Again. 
and again attempts were made to arrest him, but no one succeeded 
in finding his hiding place in Bear Wallow. Efforts were re- 
doubled when Wells established a courier line from his retreat to 
the Mississippi River, via Natchez to New Orleans. It was well 
known that he was in constant communication with the Federal 
forces in New Orleans, sending and pooelvine military informa: 
tion.®? 


_ Wells continued his farming activities despite the antagonism — 
of his neighbors, producing cotton, corn and beef.!° When Gen- . 
eral Banks invaded the Red River territory in 1863, Wells went to 
him and asked protection for his family and property. Banks 
ordered a guard posted at the Wells home, and gave Wells a pass 
to enter the Union lines whenever danger threatened. The guard 
was withdrawn on April 11, when the Federal army moved, much 
to the regret of the soldiers stationed at the hospitable Wells 


home.?° 


After the withdrawal of the troops, the Confederates — 
attempted once more to arrest the troublesome Wells. This time 
the hiding place did not provide enough security to prevent his 
capture. Captain Samuel Todd, a member of General Dick Tay- 
lor’s Guard and an old friend, heard of the impending arrest of 


®5 Deposition of John P. Davidson, October 26, 1875, Claims Case 435. 

°6 W. B. Hyman to J. M. Wells, April 20, 1861, in Records of the United States Court 
of Claims, Congressional Jurisdiction, Case No. 10271. Microfilm copy in Department of 
Archives, Louisiana State University, "Baton Rouge, La. Cited hereafter: Claims Case 10271. 

97 Deposition of John P. Davidson, Claims Case 435. 

®8 Deposition of J. M. Wells, ibid. 

®® Deposition of John P. Davidson, ibid. 

100 House Miscellaneous Documents, 44 Congress, 2 Session, No. 34, Part 2, p. 354. 

101 Lt. Henry J. Rowlan to J. M. Wells, April 11, 1863; Claims Case 10271. 
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Wells in November, 1863. He secretly send word by a Negro 
servant to the accused man that he was coming to arrest him, and 
that Wells must flee immediately in order to avoid capture.’ 


The scouts and men who were sent to arrest him surrounded 


his house, and he barely made his escape. He fled through the 


woods with the aid of his courier line,’ finally reaching the 
mouth of Red River on November 7, 1863. There he found the 
Federal gunboat Choctaw, went aboard, and found safety with the 


captain and crew. The pass issued by Banks which Wells had. 


kept concealed on his person was the key to all Federal hospitality. 
Leaving the Choctaw, Wells went by another. Federal boat to 
Natchez and then to N ew Orleans.’ 


CHAPTER II 


RISE TO POWER, 1864-1865 


After the Union armies captured New Orleans in April, 
1862, that city went through a period of military government for 
over a year. There were no governmental institutions in the 
hands of the citizens of the city and the surrounding territory.' 


These people were cut off completely from their state government 


which had hurriedly left Baton Rouge for a safer home in the 


northwestern portion of the state, finally settling in Shreveport.” 


The mayor of New Orleans was a Union general appointed 
by the commander of the federal military forces in Louisiana.® 
Judicial processes were carried out by a federal court sent down 
from Washington. Minor cases were tried in military courts.‘ 


‘The people of New Orleans were forced to show more obedience | 


to the military government than they had shown under the Con- 
federacy. Soldiers patrolling the streets kept crime at a minimum 
and hatred of the Confederates at a maximum.’ New sanitation 
laws brought New Orleans a high standard of health and cleanli- 


102 Deposition of J. M. Wells, Claims Case 435. 
103 Deposition of John P. Davidson, ibid. 
. 104 Deposition of J. M. Wells, ibid. 3 

1 Alcée Fortier, A History of Louisiana (New York: Manzi, Joyant and Co., 1904), IV, 21. 

2 Ibid., 45. 

8’ John Smith Kendall, History of New Orleans (ited York: Lewis Publishing Co., 1922), 
I, 280. Hereafter cited: Kendall, New Orleans. 

4 Willie M. Caskey, Secession and Restoration in Louisiana (University, La.: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1938), 153-156. Hereafter chee: Caskey, Lovigieng. 


5 Kendall, New I, 284. 
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ness which she would find difficult to live up to after civil govern- 
ment was restored. The streets became clean and Tr for 
the first time in the history of the city.°® 


Trade with the northern states was reopened, and raiticar- 
ants flourished under the trade of the conquering Union soldiers. 
A hurried, Yankee air pervaded the city, but despite the presence 
of thousands of occupation troops, New Orleans itself was at 
peace. It settled down to await the inevitable conquest of the rest 
of the state and the collapse of the Confederacy. 


As soon as the Orleanians got over the shock of the realization 
that the Yankees were not going to slaughter all the women and 
children of the city, a rash of Unionism broke out among those 
who had formerly been considered Confederates. Michael Hahn, 
who had served as a justice of the peace under the Confederate 
state government, found that he was actually in sympathy with 
the United States and publicly proclaimed his new loyalty. For 
this display of patriotism Hahn, together with Benjamin Franklin 
Flanders, was elected to the United States House of Representa- 
tives in December, 1862, and was seated February 16, 1863.8 
This election was held under the Union Association movement 
fostered by: General Butler and Military ee George F. 
Shepley.® 

eekcniuemed by the necthien of Hahn and Flanders in Con- 
gress, more and more men in New Orleans turned toward 
Unionism. Parties were established to vie for the control of 
the state when President Lincoln gave the word for general 
elections. The Free State party worked for a new state con- | 
stitutional convention, while the Conservative Union party sup- 
ported the belief that the constitution of 1852 was still in effect.'° 


- In November, 1863, Wells arrived in the bustling city.11 He 
did not remain long, for he was worried about his property 
which had fallen into the hands of the Confederates. In Decem- 
ber, he went to Washington to secure permission to bring out his 
cotton and other property when the Federal armies moved once 
again into Red River territory. 


- © Caskey, Louisiana, 48. 
' 7 Newspapers of the period abound with advertisements of newly imported. — of restau- 
rants and entertainments. 
House Executive Documents, 37 3 ‘Bension, No. pp. 1-14. 
® Kendall, New Orleans, I, 281. | 
10 Caskey, Louisiana, 73. 
11 House Reports, 39 Congress, 2 Session, No. 16, p. 6; House ee Documents, 
44 Congress, 2 Session, No. 34, Part 2, p. 508. 
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‘President Lincoln and Secretary Chase received the Louisiana 
patriot and referred him to Benjamin F. Flanders for the re- 
quested aid. Flanders was still in Washington although his term 
of office as Representative had expired. He gave Wells the 
_ permission he had asked for as well as a permit to accompany 
the Union troops when they moved into central Louisiana.’* 


When Wells returned to New Orleans, he found a political 
campaign in full swing, with Hahn and Flanders leading two 
of the city’s political groups.'* The Lincoln or ten-percent plan 


of Reconstruction was put into effect in Louisiana by an ordér 


of the new military commander of the area, Major General 
Nathaniel P. Banks, dated January 11, 1864.* Louisiana was to 
be a proving ground for reconstruction measures all through 
the period following the war, and this was the first reat attempt 
to bring a recalcitrant state back into the fold. : 


The Banks order swept aside the objections of: the Free 
State party that a new constitution was needed before an election 
for state officers could a held, and ordered an election for Febru- 
ary 22, 1864. 


‘Many of the Unionists who were to figure in reconstruction 
throughout its history in Louisiana were already present and 


hard at work on their political ambitions when the order came. . 


J. Q. A. Fellows had opened his law office in New Orleans in 


September, 1863.5 Dr. A. P. Dostie respectfully informed his. 


friends and former patrons in December that he had returned 
to the city and was ready in his office on Canal Street to remove 
their teeth without pain..* Benjamin Franklin Flanders and 
Michael Hahn had already served a short term in Congress 
through the indulgence of the House of Representatives. 


The Union Associations of the city held meetings almost 
nightly, climaxing their activity before the news of the Lincoln 
proclamation arrived with a convention in Lyceum Hall on 
December 15, 1863. Calling themselves the “Friends of Freedom 


of the State of Louisiana,”’ this convention elected Thomas J. 


Durant president and formed a committee to draw up a platform 


12 Deposition of J. M. Wells, Claims Case 435. Ue le 
13 Alexandria Louisiana Democrat, February 16, 1864. 

14 New Orleans Daily Times, January 12, 1864. Cited hereafter: Deity Times. 

15 I[bid., September 20, 1863. | 

16 Jbid., December 13, 1863. 
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for the expected election. Dissension stirred the audience as a 
free Negro delegation asked for admission and were granted 
seats.!? 


Leagues of the workingmen of New Orleans were also in 
prominence during the period of waiting. Benjamin Franklin 
Flanders addressed a meeting of the Workingmen’s League at 
- Lyceum Hall on December 17. The real business of the meeting 
which was to nominate the laborers’ candidates for delegates to 
the expected state constitutional convention had to be postponed, 
for the date of the election had not yet been set.** 


Big news began to come almost daily to the city. On De- 


cember 18, word of Lincoln’s proclamation arrived,!® and on 


December 24, registers of voters were authorized to administer 


the oath prescribed by the proclamation.2° Later, provost marshals — 


were given the privilege of administering this oath.” 


Michael Hahn was the first to prepare to enter the race for 
governor. The first of January marked the beginning of his 
editorship of the Daily True Delta, and on January 2, 1864, he 
attended a meeting of the Free State Union Association and heard 
Dr. A. P. Dostie deliver one of his fiery anti-slavery speeches.?? 
On January 8, a mass meeting with Flanders serving as president 
was held at the St. Charles Theater to consider formation of a 
state civil government. Almost every prominent Union man in 
New Orleans at the time was listed as an honorary vice-president 
of the meeting, but J. Madison Wells was not among those so 
honored. He probably had not returned from his trip to Wash- 
ington. The meeting approved of Lincoln’s. proclamation and the 
action of the Free State Committee calling upon General Shepley 
to call an election for a new state constitutional convention.?3 


At last, the wishes of this group were satisfied. General 
Banks issued his proclamation on January 11, 1864, and called 
for election of delegates to a constitutional convention, as well 
as for state executive officials. The Free State party of Hahn had 
won a victory over the Conservative Union group. This election 


was scheduled for the first Monday in April,?* and in the mean- 


17 Ibid., December 16, 1863. 
18 [bid., December 18, 1863. 
19 Tbid., December 19, 1863. 
20 Tbid., December 20, 1863. 
21 [bid., January 1, 1864. 
22 Ibid., January 3, 1864. 

23 Ibid., January 10, 1864. 
24 Ibid., January 12, 1864. 
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time, all attention was focused on the race for state offices. Dele- 
gates to the Free State party nominating convention were elected 
in the last days of January, for the convention was to meet in 
New Orleans on February 1. 


Among the organizations selecting delegates for the Free 
State convention was one headed by J. Madison Wells. This 
~ was the “Unconditional Union: Club of Western Louisiana,” and 
it held its meeting for the selection of delegates on January 30 in 
New Orleans. Wells, even though president of the club, was not 
chosen as a delegate, but his son Thomas, together with A. Casabat 
and John A. Newell, would represent Rapides Parish.”® 


The selection of delegates by individual Union clubs, each 
purporting to represent the Union supporters in its home district, 
inevitably led to conflict. Rival delegations from the various 
clubs attended the Free State nominating convention and turned 
it into a factional fight from the very beginning. The supporters 
of Hahn vied with the followers of Flanders, squabbling for hours 
over the question of which group had been duly elected and 
which were not truly representative. Dr. Dostie and others 


harangued the delegates with violent antislavery speeches above 


the hubub. Unable to secure even a semblance of order, the presi- 
dent pro tem of the meeting, Flanders, withdrew from the milling, 
shouting group with his supporters, and ~~ reconvened in the 
Free State Committee room.”® 


After withdrawing from the convention, the radical Free 
State committee proceeded to nominate a complete list of candi- 
dates for the coming election. Benjamin F. Flanders, the titular 
head of this group, was a natural choice for the gubernatorial 
nomination. He had served in the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, and as a consultant of Abraham Lincoln on Lincoln’s 
plan of reconstruction in Louisiana. 


Immediately after the nomination of Flanders, James Madi- 
son Wells was nominated for the office of lieutenant-governor by 
a unanimous vote of the committee. The rest of the nominations 
were quickly made, with ecnpesae usually making the decision as 


to the nominees.?? 


35 Ibid., February 7, 1864. | | 
36New Orleans Daily Picayune, February 3, 1864, quoted in Alexandria Louisiana 


Democrat, February 10, 1864.‘‘New Orleans’’ omitted hereafter in citations to Daily Picayune. | 


27 Daily Times, February 2, 1864. - 
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Meanwhile, the followers of Michael Hahn were still in the 
convention hall, which suddenly became peaceful and orderly with 
the withdrawal of the Flanders faction. After a few drinks at the 
Marble Hall saloon across the street from the convention hall, 
and a few private consultations among the leaders of the Hahn 
group, the delegates went to work and named a full slate of 
candidates. The obvious choice for governor was Michael Hahn, 
for he, like Flanders, had been a United States Congressman, and 
haa received the favors of the President. 


* James Madison Wells then received his second nomination in 
one’ night for the post of lieutenant-governor. Just as in the com- 
mittee’s nomination of wells, this second nomination was unani- 
mous. The other nominees were selected only after much dis- 
cussion and sparring among the delegates.?* 


The nomination of Wells for the same office on two different 
tickets was surprising but understandable. Wells had made no 
public speeches in New Orleans up until the time of the conven- 
tion although he was one of the most important Union men in the 
city. It was generally known that he had always been an anti- 
secessionist. He was a plantation owner, a member of one of the 
most prominent families of the central section of the state, and a 
courtly, aristocratic-looking man. Such a figure would add sub- 
stance to either Union ticket, and J. Madison Wells apparently 
knew it. By making overtures to neither side, and by keeping 
his stand on the Negro question private, he secured the nomina- . 
tion of both Union parties. 


The Union Free State icihini: as the Similars group was 
called, being doubtful of the propriety of having the second rank- 
ing man on their ticket also being named on the more conserva- 
tive Hahn ticket, attempted on February 2 to remove Wells. His 
- support was so strong among the members of the party, how- 
ever, that the attempt failed. His advocates said that he was a 
member of neither faction of the Free State party and would be 
more likely to draw support to Flanders than to detract from the 
_ ticket. Wells himself said nothing.”® 

The Conservative Union party, with the basic plank of its 
platform the support of compensated emancipation, was rather 
at a loss as to the man to choose as its candidate for governor. 


28 Ibid. 
29 Ibid., February 3. 1864. 
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Christian Roselius was their first announced choice,®° but Roselius 
refused to run. He was replaced on the ticket by J. Q. A. Fellows, 
with J. M. Pelton as candidate for lieutenant-governor.*! The 
pressure placed on this party by the Banks order for a constitu- 
_ tional convention, which refuted the contention of the group that 
the Constitution of 1852 was still in effect, greatly weakened the 
party and probably caused the withdrawal of Roselius. | 


The campaign which followed the nominations was domi- 


- nated by the question of Negro rights. Flanders’ Union Free 
State party advocated complete civil rights for the Negro, and 
Flanders himself said that even Negro suffrage was not im- 
practical.22 The Hahn party was more conservative and used the 
Flanders statements to advantage.** Where Wells stood on this 
problem during the campaign cannot be determined, for he took 
no part in public discussions.** It was probably more satisfactory 
to all concerned that he remain silent. From his own viewpoint, he 
needed to make no speeches, for he was assured of winning, being 
the nominee of the two most prominent parties. The party leaders 
of both groups likely feared any public statements from Wells, 
since to each party he gave an aura of aristocratic Unionism, and 
a speech would mean his loss to one party or the other. : 
Big street rallies with parades, brass band concerts, and 


torches to illuminate the speakers’ platforms marked the cam- 
paign.** Most colorful of all the meetings were those held by the 


Flanders party. Flanders himself often spoke, verbally flaying the © 


Hahn group for not being more liberal in its support of the Negro, 
saying at one meeting that he wished to bury slavery in Louisiana 
rather than embalming it as the Hahn faction wished. Speeches in 
foreign languages were also made at the Flanders meetings in 
order to reach the more recent arrivals in the state.*® 

Hahn took a more moderate course in his campaign. His mass 


| meetings were more orderly and his speeches less inflammatory 
than those of Flanders.??7 While his support of emancipation and 


30 Advertisement in ibid., February 7, 1864. 

31 Advertisement in ibid., February 16, 1864. 

82 Jbid., February 12, 14, 1864. | 

33 Jbid., February 11, 13, 1864. 

34 No speeches by Wells were reported in the Daily Times during the campaign. — 
35 Daily Times, February 12, 13, 14, 1864. 7 

3¢ Jbid., February 12, 1864. 

87 Jbid., February 11, 1864. 
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civil rights for Negroes was advanced, he steered safely away | 
from the advocacy of citizenship and voting privileges for the 
Negro.*8 


The Conservative Union party conducted an inactive cam-— 
_ paign as compared to the factions of the Free State party.* 


Hahn won the election easily, with Fellows receiving the 
second largest number of votes, and Flanders the third. James 
Madison Wells, by his silence on all campaign issues, won all the 
Free State votes for lieutenant-governor, and even succeeded in - 
getting some of those cast by the Conservative Union party mem- 
bers.*° He had played his part of the nonpartisan Unionist well, 
and as a result of the election became the only Union man in the 
state to have the undivided support of all factions of Unionists. 


The Federal territory participating in the election of 1864 
and thus considered to be part of the newly reorganized state was 
very small. Orleans Parish was its nucleus, and the territory 
included ten other parishes and portions of six partially occupied 
parishes.*! The population of this area was approximately 233,-. 
180, of whom 11,355 voted in the election.** This number of voters 
included 107 Louisiana Federal soldiers stationed at Pensacola, 
Florida, who cast absentee ballots.** 


The inauguration of the first elected Union Governor of Loui- 
-siana took place in New Orleans on March 4, 1864, in Lafayette 
Square facing City Hall. The whole area was crowded with 
spectators and participants in the ceremony. The piece de resist- 
ance of the affair was neither the administering of the oath of 
office to the newly elected officials nor the speech of Governor 
Hahn, but the magnificent rendition of the Anvil Chorus by a huge 
band which included fifty cannon and forty anvils, which gave the 

people of New Orleans the best free outing they had enjoyed since 
the collapse of the Confederacy in the city.** 


38 Jbid., February 13, 1864. | 

39 Not until the last days of the campaign dia ‘the Conservatives muster enough strength 
for street campaigning. 

40 In Orleans Parish, for example, the candidate for lieutenant governor 
received fewer votes than did the gubernatorial candidate of the Oonservative Party. Daily 
Times, February 23, 1864. 

41 The Federal territory participating in the election included he pariebes of Orleans, 
Plaquemines, St. Bernard, Jefferson, St. Charles, St. John the Baptist, ~ James, Ascension, 
Assumption, Lafourche, Terrebonne, and portions of St. Mary, Iberville, Bast Baton Rouge, 
West Baton Rouge, East Feliciana and St. Tammany. The American Annual Cyclopaedia and 
Register of Important Events (New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1862- 1903), 1865, p. 476. 
Cited hereafter: Annual Cyclopaedia. 

42 John Rose Ficklen, History of the Reconstruction in Louisiana ( Through 1868) (Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1910), 62. Hereafter cited: Ficklen, Reconstruction. 

43 Annual Cyclopaedia, 1864, p. 476. 


44 Daily Times, March 5, 1864. 
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Continuing his policy of silence, J. Madison Wells took little 
. part in the activities of the day. His only public appearance was 
his taking of the oath of office before the tremendous crowd. After 
this moment of glory, he retired to his seat on the platform, still 
unknown to the people of New Orleans except as a refugee from 
his home in Confederate Louisiana and the newly elected lieu- 

tenant-governor.: 46 | 


While Louisiana had elected its executive officials, it still had 
no constitution to govern their actions. Until the members of the 
constitutional convention, elected at the same time as the state 
executives, met and prepared a state constitution there was little 
work for the lieutenant-governor. 


Wells, however, was not idle during this period. He borrowed 
all the money he could in New Orleans, and took it with him 
on the Banks expedition into the Red River territory.4® When he 
arrived in Alexandria on March 23, 1864, he requested and 
received a pass from Banks’ chief of staff. “Pass Lt. Governor 
J. M. Wells thru the lines of the Army at his pleasure, between 
Alexandria and his estates in the parish of Rapides,” the pass 


read. “Lt. Governor Wells has permission to carry for his defense 
a double barrel shot gun and a repeating pistol.”*” 


Protected by the Federal troops and his own personal arsenal, 
- Wells began purchasing produce “. . . right and left, everything I 
could get my hands on.’’4® He leased the railroad and rolling stock 
which ran from Lecompte to Alexandria in order to transport the 
quantities of cotton and sugar which he owned and the produce 
which he purchased.*® 


However, his speculations were generally unsuccessful. First, 
the army took over the railroad.®° Then, 675 hogsheads of sugar 
which he bought from Josiah Chambers through John Davidson > 
for $32,000 in gold were confiscated by the Union Army and 
much of it burned.®! Federal troops took almost a hundred beeves 
from the Wells cattle ranch®? where, before the war, he once 


45 Ibid; Annual Cyclopaedia, 1864, p. 477. 


4¢ Deposition of J. M. Wells, Claims Case 435. 

47 Pass issued to J. M. Wells from Headquarters, Department of the Gulf, ‘Bexineiy, 
March 23, 1864, in Claims Case 10271 

48 Deposition of J. M. Wells, Claims Case 435. 

49 Request for Finding of Tracts and Brief for Claimant, ibid. 

50 Ibid. 

51 Testimony of J. M. Wells and John P. Davidson, ibid. 

52 Request for Finding of Facts and Brief for Claimant, ibid. - 
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raised between 250 and 300 head of cattle yearly.** Huge 
quantities of cotton belonging to Wells were either confiscated . 
by the army or burned in the retreat from Alexandria. A store 
of timber and bricks on his place were taken by Banks to build 
dams to pass the Federal gunboats over the rapids of Red River. 


Wells’ only success on his trip to Rapides in 1864 was.in the 
field of recruiting. He raised eight companies, of from forty to 
sixty men each, that were styled “Jayhawkers” and which fought 
under the command of Banks.* Later in his career, Wells was 
accused of promising these men a $300 bounty for joining one 
of his companies and then refusing to pay anything.5® No doubt 
Wells was acting as an agent for the United States, and on the 
military authorities must rest the blame for failure to pay. The 
number of troops he raised showed the strong support that Wells 
controlled even in the planter stronghold of Rapides. | 


After their defeat at Mansfield on April 8, the Federal troops 
were forced to flee the Red River Valley. Wells left Alexandria - 
with the rear guard of the army. They spent several days on the . 
road, and were attacked by skirmishers all the way to the mouth — 
of Red River. Sick with a fever, the lieutenant-governor was 
taken aboard a Union vessel and carried to New Orleans. Upon 
his arrival, it was discovered that he was suffering from pneu- 
monia. Wells was. confined to his bed for six weeks with the 
disease.5* 


_ Conflicting statements by authorities cloud the picture con- 
cerning the fate of the tremendous amount of property Wells 
left behind when he fled Rapides Parish. It is certain, however, 
that most of it was destroyed in the retreat.*® 


Among the members of the constitutional convention that 
met on April 6, 1864, was Thomas M. Wells, delegate from 
Rapides Parish. He served on the committee on education in 


53 Deposition of John P. Davidson, ibid. 

54 Request for Finding of Tracts and Brief for Claimant, ibid. 

55 Deposition of J. M. Wells, ibid. 

56 House Reports, 39 Congress, 1 Session, No. 30, Part 4, p. 62. 

57 Testimony of J. M. Wells, Claims Case 10271. 

58 A statement by Wells concerning this property said that, ‘When we . .. were driven off 
in 1864, they . . . burned everythin left behind me, except my dwelling house, kitchen and 
smoke-house; and they would have burned these things, but that my wife and children were 
occupying them. My wife’s brother was on Dick Taylor’s staff and my wife’s brother-in-law 
_ was the Medical Director of Genl. Kirby Smith’s Division and they saved her.’ Deposition by 
J. M. Wells, Claims Case No. 435. Later Wells claimed:that the property was burned by the 
Federal troops, but the implication here is that the burning was done by the Confederates. 

Confederate report stated that the burning of the Wells property was done by Federal 
troops. Oficial Report Relative to the Conduct of Federal Troops in Western Louisiana, During 
the Invasions of 1863 and 1864 (Shreveport, La.: News Printing Establishment, 1865), 88. 
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the convention and only on rare occasions spoke. When he did 
speak, however, it is likely J. Madison Wells spoke through him, 
for the father and son were very close.®® In one of his speeches 
he presented the views of the Wells family on the pressing Negro 
problem : 


‘Since coming into this convention, I have been a silent 
but close observer of the ground taken by the members. 
I was sent here by the loyal slaveholders of the Parish of 
Rapides to represent them in this convention to revise and 
amend the Constitution of the State of Louisiana. ... Iam 
for immediate and unconditional emancipation. I ‘am for 

the education of the negro, for the simple reason that I | 
believe he will be better to himself and more useful to the 
country and the white race. I am for compensating the loyal 
owners, provided the Federal authorities confiscate the 
property of disloyat owners to meet these payments. Further- 
more, I am in favor of prosecuting this war under the 
present occupant of the White House. This is where I stand.® 


| From the attitude of Wells’ son, it would seem that in the 
middle of 1864 Wells himself was almost as conservative : as a 
Union man could be following three years of war. 


The convention itself was a disgrace to the government 
which fostered it. During its three and one-half months of exist- 
ence it spent money lavishly,®*! and accomplished little in the way 
of changes in the Louisiana government. The major changes 
effected were the abolition of Negro slavery, provision for public 
education for both white and colored children of school age, and 
making it possible to allow Negro voting later. The capital of 
the state was changed to the city of New Orleans.*? 


Much of the money spent on the convention was complete 
waste except for satisfying the appetites for the delegates who 
drank the finest liquors and smoked the best cigars at state 
expense.®? At last, the constitution which had been prepared 
between drinks by the delegates came up for a vote and passed 
the convention by the margin of sixty-five votes to fifteen. — 


59 Thomas M. Wells seems to have served his father as an aide de camp during the period 
that James Madison Wells was governor. 

60 Debates in the Convention for the Revision and Amendment vs the Constitution of 
Lowisiana, 1864 (New Orleans: W. R. Fish, 1864), 214. 

61 Daily Times, July 22, 1864. 

62 See the Louisiana Constitution of 1864, in Benjamin Wall Dart (ed.), Constitutions of 
rely State of Louisiana and Selected Federal Laws (Indianapolis: Bobbs- Merrill Co., 1932), 537- 


$3 Daily Times, July 22, 1864. 
64 Thid., July 23, 1864. 
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On J aly 25, the Constitution of 1864 was ened by sixty-one | 
of its framers, who then cheered lustily for Governor Hahn who 


made an appearance in the convention hall to add his blessing 
to the work of the delegates. With their work completed the 
convention prepared to leave, but instead of adjourning sine die, 
they adjourned subject to the call of the president in case the 
constitution should be rejected, and empowered the president to 


- reconvoke the convention if it became expedient to amend or 


add to the constitution. The State of Louisiana now had its 
constitution, and its next problem was whether or not to 
ratify it.© 


Soon after the adjournment of the convention, Governor 
Hahn left New Orleans for New York and Washington, leaving 
his office in charge of Wells.** Just two days after the delegates 
had completed their work J. Madison Wells, lieutenant and acting 
governor of the State of Louisiana, issued a proclamation for an 
election to accept or reject the proposed constitution, the voting 
to take place on the first Monday in September. Also to be 


selected at the same election were five United States Congressmen, 


and, in accordance with an ordinance passed by the constitutional 
convention, all members of the state legislature.* 


Wells issued a second proclamation three days later, on 


July 30, this time calling for a day of prayer on August 4. The © 


people of Louisiana were asked to pray that the rebellion be put 
down speedily, that there be universal peace, and that the Con- 
stitution of the United States be restored in all the states.** 


Notices of candidacy to the various positions to be filled on 
September 5 began to appear in the newspapers of New Orleans, 


election rallies were held, and discussions over the advisability of | 


ratifying the new state constitution appeared in print.®® The 
New Orleans Times, the leading newspaper in the city, supported 


ratification on the grounds that a new state constitution was an 


absolute necessity and that the proposed constitution was adequate 
for the needs of the state at the time. The constitution also 
provided for speedy amendment if changes became necessary. 70 


65 Tbid., July 26, 1864. 
66 New York Evening Post, August 8, 1864, quoted in Daily Times, August 20, 1864. 


cei Proclamation by James Madison Wells, dated July 27, 1864, in Daily Times, July 28, 


*8 Proclamation by James Madison Wells, dated July 30, 1864, in ibid., July 31, 1864. 
6® Jbid., August 4, 20, 1864. 
70 Ibid., September 1, 1864. 
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The election was a quiet one.74 The votes were all tallied 


' when Governor Hahn issued his proclamation of September 19, 


declaring the constitution in force. It had received a majority 
of 5,270 votes of the 8,402 cast, the vote being 6,836 for the con- 
stitution and 1,566 against it.” 


_ Although the first meeting of the state bike was not to 
take place until October 3, enough of the newly elected legislators 
were present in New Orleans on Septembr 24 to hold leave-taking 
_ ceremonies for General Banks who had been relieved as army 

commander in the Louisiana area. Speeches of regret at the 

departure of Banks were delivered in the Liberty Hall room of 
City Hall by members of the Legislature, and Banks responded — 
graciously.’ | 


When the legislature formally convened on October 3, the 
House of Representatives occupied Liberty Hall, the scene of the 
meetings of the constitutional convention, while the Senate met 
in the room formerly occupied by the city board of aldermen. The 
Senate room was tastefully draped with the national flag and the 
portraits of departed statesmen of Louisiana. 


The scene in the meeting rooms would more than likely hin 
shocked the lawmakers glaring down from the walls. There was 
great confusion, for the City Hall was packed with throngs of 
office seekers, each attempting to get the ear of his favorite 
senator or representative. For the first time in years, such jobs 
as doorkeeper, clerk, and reporter for the state legislature were 
open.’ The legislature appeared to be in for a long session, for 
many of its members had demonstrated their staying powers in 
the heat of July as members of the constitutional convention. 


Order was finally forcibly restored in the Senate, and Lieu- 


- tenant-Governor Wells took his chair as president of the body. 


For the first time since he had become an important figure in 
Louisiana politics, Wells made a reported speech. It was a short 
one, suitable for the solemn occasion : 
This is the most important convocation of senators ever 
held within the limits of this State. You are not called, as 


your predecessors were, to plot treason, but you are to wipe — 
out the effect of their actions. You are to encourage useful- 


71 Jbid., September 7, 1864. 
72 Ibid., September 23, 1864. 


73 Ibid., September 25, 1864. 
74 Ibid., October 4, 1864. 
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ness, to develop the commerce of the city. You are here to aid 
and assist the labor of the State, and to return it to its 
fidelity to the Union.”° 


After this speech, the Senate was organized, with Wells 
appointing the various committees. Governor Hahn’s message to 
the Legislature was then heard. From October 14 until December 
28, Wells did not make an appearance in the Senate, his chair 
being occupied during that period by Charles Smith and later 
Charles W. Boyce of Rapides Parish.” | 


Before he left his position for one and one-half months, 
Wells presided at an important joint session of the Legislature on 
October 10. The session was held to elect United States Senators. 
Among those nominated to succeed John Slidell and Judah P. 
Benjamin were James Madison Wells. He quickly declined the 
nomination, saying that he had no desire to be elected.”” Whether 
he felt that Hahn would be elected to the Senate at this time, thus 
giving Wells the governor’s office is problematical. There was 
also the hurdle of the vote of the legislators, and the problem of 
whether the Senators would be seated by Congress. R. King 
Cutler and Charles Smith were finally selected for the posts, Smith 
to serve only until March of the following year.*® | 


A little affair which occurred during the prolonged absence of 
Wells was indicative of the governmental knowledge which the 
state senators possessed. Dr. Dostie, the State Auditor, was 
accused by the senators of having falsified some of the Senate | 
warrants for per diem pay in favor of his senatorial friends. 
Dostie refused to allow an audit of his accounts, and the Senate 
promptly called on the State Attorney-General to prepare articles 
of impeachment against Dostie. Attorney-General Lynch regret- 
fully informed the outraged senators that it was the duty of the 
State House of Representatives to impeach, and not the duty of 
the Senate.”® | 

The United States Senate term of Charles Smith was to — 
expire on March 3, 1865, and it was necessary that the State 


™ Lowisiana Senate Journal, 1864, p. 3. 
76 Ibid., passim. 

77 Ibid., October 10, 1864. 

78 Ibid. 

79 Tbid., November 30, 1864. 
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Legislature choose his successor early in January. Wells was 
back in his chair when the Legislature met in joint session on 
January 9 to conclude the election. Michael Hahn was the logical 
man for the position, and was quickly placed in nomination, his 
only opponent being the retiring Smith. Hahn carried the election 
by ninety-two votes to two votes for Smith.*° It has been said that 
Hahn had planned to be elected to the Senate in the earlier elec- 
tion, but that the State Legislature had refused to nominate him.*! 

The overwhelming majority he received in the January election, 
however, indicates that he was merely waiting to be elected to the 
- jJonger term and consolidating his position in state politics. Wells 
was to succeed to the position of Governor now, a result he may 
have planned by refusing a nomination to the Senate. 


Hahn’s resignation as Governor reached the Legislature on 
February 27, to take effect on March 3. His letter commended the 
Governor-to-be to the Legislature, and on the same day prepara- 
tions for the inauguration of Wells began.*?, 


The inauguration was not to match in magnificence that 
of Hahn. It was scheduled for a joint session of the House and 
Senate at noon on Saturday, March 4, 1865, in Liberty Hall. Major 
Generals Canby and Hurlbut were among those receiving invita- 
tions,8* and General Hurlbut accepted. Apparently, Wells still 
refused to make any long speeches, because General Hurlbut was 
selected to deliver the main address of the day.*4 


On March 4, the joint session convened to the accompaniment 
- of music furnished by the St. Charles Theater band.®* After the 
oath of office was administered to Wells, he made his brief 
inaugural address, calling for the utmost economy on the part 
of the state.government in discharging its duties to the state.* 
No statement was more likely to secure for his administration the 
backing of the people of his impoverished state than a plea for 
rigid economy. As an object lesson in thrift, the entire inaugura- 
tion cost only $358.%" 


80 Ibid., January 9, 1865. 

81 Caskey, Louisiana, 157. 

82 Louisiana Senate Journal, February 27, 1865. 
83 Louisiana House Journal, March 2, 1865. 

84 Annual Cyclopaedia, 1865, p. 510. 

85 Louisiana Acts, 1864-65, No. 33. 

86 Annual Cyclopaedia, 1865, p. 510. 

87 Louisiana House Journal, 1864-65, p. 200. 
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As Wells sat back and listened to the speech of General Hurl- 
but, the necessity for economy in the government became more 
and more apparent, for General Hurlbut gave a awa descrip- 
tion of the condition of the state: 


. The resources of this State are infinitely reduced by 
the casualties of war. The commerce... on the Mississippi 
has passed away—the result of the war. Plantations «ss are 
now dismantled and broken down. Trade, Commerce, every- 
thing crippled. . . . This newly organized State of Louisiana 
has to confront difficulties such as never beset any community 
of men before. You have to create almost out of nothing. © 
You have to make revenues where the taxable property of 
the State is reduced almost two-thirds. ... All this you 
have to do out of a circumscribed territory and a broken- 
down country. Hence there is eminent practical wisdom 
contained in the address you have just heard, that the most 
rigid and self-denying economy should be exercised in all 
these relations which you hold to your fellow citizens. 


With the collapse of trade, commerce, and the plantation 
economy had come other problems to be solved by the new 
governor. As serious as any other problem was the deterioration 
of the state levee system. The labor supply had dwindled, the 
railroads were in terrible condition, the state had no adequate 
financial system. The Negro-white relations were as yet undeter- 
mined, there was no local government, and a large part of the 
state was still in Confederate hands.® 


Wells faced a task that few men would envy. 


CHAPTER III 


THE CONCILIATION POLICY 


A great decision faced James Madison Wells when he as- 
sumed the office of governor. The end of the war was in sight; 
the South was whipped. North Louisiana would soon be united 
with the Federal portion of the state.1 It was necessary that 
Wells decide whether to: follow the radical program of his 
predecessor or to turn to a policy of conciliating the majority of 
the citizens of the state—the ex-Confederates and Confederate 
sympathizers. 


88 Annual Cyclopaedia, 1865, p. 510. 
1 Henry Watkins Allen issued his farewell proclamation on June 2, 1865, Alexandria 
Louisiana Democrat, June 14, 1865. 
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The decision involved many factors. Lincoln was being 


confronted by increasing radical northern opposition.2 General 
Banks, commander of the Louisiana area, was committed to the 
radical reconstruction policy which he had instituted.? Wells 
had established himself as a strong Unionist, both with the 
Confederates and the Unionists. Whether the Confederates would 
follow him, even though he gave up many of his Union ideals, 
was problematical. If Wells began a policy of conciliation, and the 
people of Louisiana refused to follow him by accepting the harsh 
conditions of an imposed peace, the Governor would lose both the 
united radical following which he commanded when he took 
office as well as the Confederate support which he set out to gain. 


If the small, vociferous Union minority continued to govern | 
Louisiana, they would so alienate the returning Louisianians that 


any sort of accord in the state would be utterly impossible.: 


It was a dangerous decision to make, one which affected 
Wells’ whole future. He made it quickly and decisively. He allied 
himself with the ex-Confederates.* 


To get rid of General Banks was one of the first objectives 
of Wells. Personal enmity between the two men was already 
‘smoldering, and their diametrically opposed plans of government 
were to bring this hatred to flame.’ If Wells were supported 
by the national government in his attempt to overthrow Banks, he 
would likely gain the ee of the Confederates early in his 
administration. 


The job had to be done skillfully ae without much publicity. 
Immediately after his inauguration, Wells began to work on the 
problem. He asked for a report on the registration of voters 
from J. Randall Terry, register of voters for the city of New 
Orleans. On March 6, 1865, Terry officially reported to Wells that 
nearly five thousand persons registered on the books in his office 
did not possess the qualifications required by law to become 
voters in Louisiana.* This statement by Terry was the proof 
that Wells needed to show the national government that the Banks 
administration was not representing the qualified voters of 


2See T. Harry Williams, Lincoln and the Radicals (Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1941), for a complete discussion of this subject. 

3 General Banks was responsible for calling and supervising the elections of 1864. Daily 
Times, January 12, 1864. 

* Wells’ Confederate alliance was destined to last until 1866. 

5 Even after Wells had succeeded in ridding the state of Banks, he continued to blame 
certain failures of the state government on Banks. 

® Daily Times, May 4, 1865. 
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Louisiana. The time for revealing this information was not pro- 
- pitious, however, and it was not until two months later that Wells 


acted on the report. 


While biding his time in the fight against Banks, Wells began 
a series of appointments. The Legislature had passed bills. re- 
establishing the Louisiana court system,? and Wells wasted 
little time in filling the newly created judicial positions. 
The State Supreme Court appointees were typical of the type 
of men that Wells had to name during this waiting period. 
Christian Roselius, a member of the Conservative Union party 
and an eminent New Orleans lawyer, was chosen as Chief Justice. 
William R. Hyman and Robert B. Jones were to serve as AssSo-— 
ciate Justices.* Roselius had been called a Southern “‘copperhead”’ 
in the fall of 1863, a man who would continue Negro slavery 
and prevent the seizure of the property of traitors.® 


Despite the previous criticism of Roselius for his pro-Con- 
federate ideals, his nomination, as well as those of Hyman and 
Jones were speedily confirmed by the Senate of Louisiana.!® The 
complete lack of opposition to these appointments showed that 
Wells had gained. the confidence of the Senate when he was 
serving as its presiding officer. 


Roselius gave Wells’ policy of conciliation its first real 
rebuff when he refused to serve as Chief Justice. On March 31, 
1865, Judge Hyman was appointed to fill the position vacated by 
Roselius, and an active member of the convention of 1864, Rufus 
K. Howell, advanced to Hyman’s chair. Again the judicial ap- 
pointments of Wells met little opposition, with only one vote 
opposed to Hyman and none opposed to Howell. In the same 
executive session, of district judges were also 


approved.!! 


On March 15, Wells advised the deities to complete work 
on the bills at hand and adjourn on the first Tuesday in April. 
_ The group had been in session since October 3, 1864, with only a 
short Christmas holiday. Wells told a committee that he con- 
sidered adjournment advisable “. . . in view of the depleted 


7 Ficklen, Reconstruction, 96. 

8 Louisiana Senate Journal, 1865, p. 195. 

® Daily Times, September 20, 1863. 

1° The vote for confirmation of Roselius was unanimous. Louisiana Senate Journal, 1865, 


p. 195. 
11 Tbid., 195-196. Roselius refused because - ™ strong control of the state civil gov- 
ernment ba, the military. Daily zimes, March 22, 1865 
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condition of the state treasury, the general prostration of busi- 
ness, and the universal poverty and distress that prevail among 
all classes of our fellow citizens.’!* As the Legislature prepared 
to accede to the wishes of Wells on April 4 and adjourn, the 
members passed a resolution complimenting the Governor upon 
his work, especially in the judicial reorganization, in the follow- 
ing words: | | 
Be it resolved, that we, the members of the loyal legisla- 
ture, feel it an irresistible duty we owe to our most worthy 
and esteemed governor, J. Madison Wells, who was recently 
inaugurated to conduct the affairs of our galiant State, in 
his policy in reorganizing the judiciary of our State, and 
also in the names he has selected to fill the different judicial 
positions.18 | 


‘But the Legislature refused to adjourn. The members of 
the House were at odds over a bill to charter the Lafourche Land 
Improvement Company, and not enough members attended the 
session on April 4 to secure a quorum. A member present offered 
as a flag of truce to those absent a promise not to bring up for 
consideration the Lafourche company if the absent members would 
return. He was declared out of order, and a substitute motion 
was made to issue warrants for the arrest of the absent members. 
William H. Seymour addressed the chair on the subject, saying 
that, “The gentlemen might as well sing psalms to a dead mule” 
as to try to bring in the absent legislators by compromises or 
arrests. 


: The N ew Orleans Times was especially indignant at the © 
conduct of the Legislature. One story said that the low comedians 
on the stage in New Orleans often visited the Legislature to get 
material for their acts. The same reporter said that one disgusted 
member offered a resolution showing his utter contempt of .his 
fellow legislators. The resolution was in three parts: first, that 
all members return their per diem pay or go to jail as receiving 
money under false pretenses; second, that the Legislature ad- 
journ and the members show their patriotism by joining the 
army; and third, that after adjournment no member be allowed 
to hold office for at least six years. 


12 Louisiana House Journal, 1865, p. 201. 
13 Ibid., 225. 
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It was little wonder that Governor Wells was anxious for 
the session to adjourn, as it did at a night meeting on April 4, 
1865.14 | 


Although a rather large portion of the state was represented 
in the state government established. in 1864, New Orleans was 
the controlling factor in all political elections, Orleans Parish 
casting over half the votes in the election of 1864.5 It was evident 
that if Wells was to control the State, he must first control the 
city of New Orleans. To do this he needed a friendly mayor in 
New Orleans. On March 21, 1865, Wells had his choice as mayor 
installed. It was Hugh Kennedy,!* who replaced a Captain Hoyt | 
whom Banks had placed in office.17 Wells now had a strong aide 
in New Orleans. 


At the time of his installation, in the Governor’s office in 
City Hall, Mayor Kennedy announced that he would follow no 
party lines in his administration. If an officeholder failed to do 
his duty, he would be removed immediately.!* The following day, 
Kennedy took the first step toward a cleaner city administration. | 
He requested that all persons who had paid money to clerks of 
court, justices of the peace, constables, sheriffs and recorders of 
mortgages since 1862, leave their receipts at the controller’s 
office to be checked against the city records. Such a check would 
reveal any pocketing of such payments by minor officials. Those 
found guilty of fraud would be replaced.’ | 


Attempts to clean up the scandalous political situation in 
New Orleans continued while General Banks was absent from 


the city. Mayor Kennedy wrote Thomas Ingram, a police sergeant 


in the city, and asked that. he return the money he had received 
as a policeman while serving as a member of the State Legisla- 
ture. Ingram promptly and indignantly refused, but resigned 
from the police force.?° Ingram, using his state job to retain his 
local one and receiving money for both, typified city jobholders. 


Wells and Kennedy made short work of officeholders like 
Ingram, dismissing them by the dozens from the police force 


14 Daily Times, April 5, 1865. — 
15 Annual Cyclopaedia, 1864, p. 476. 
16 Kennedy was a former secessionist. Emily Hazen Reed, Life of A. P. Dostie, or the 


| Conflict of New Orleans (New York: W. P. Tomlinson, 1868), 181. Hereafter cited: Reed, 


Dostie. 


17 Daily Times, March 22, 1865. 
18 Ibid. 

19 Jbid., March 23, 1865. 

20 Ibid., April 8, 1865. 
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and other jobs, and replacing them with men more often than 
not just returned from Confederate service.21 The changes were 
generally applauded in the city, although one dismissed office- 
holder protested with feeling, “If my position is to be filled by 
an infamous, black-hearted, damnable traitor. . ., I do object. 
We have too many traitors and sympathizers with treason filling 
offices already.’’2? 


Despite such vigorous protests, the appointment of ex-Con- 
federates continued. The arrival of General Banks from his 
trip to Washington was momentarily expected, but even his 
proximity to the city failed to stem the flood of new appoint- 
ments.22 On April 15, 1865, Wells began checking the commis- 
sions of notaries public with a view to clearing out those ob- 
noxious to his new scheme of conciliation. The press of the 
city again sustained him in his move.** 


The death of Lincoln on April 15 probably came as more 
of a shock to Wells than to most citizens. That Lincoln planned 
to be lenient in his treatment of the defeated states was well- 
known and fitted directly into Wells’ plan. Johnson was an > 
unknown quantity to Wells and to most of the other people of the 
country. Wells began to ponder the possibilities of being repu- 
diated by the President. Wells had been in correspondence with 
Lincoln about his state reconstruction policy and determined to 
go ahead with it despite the change in chief executives. } 


- The people in the state were invited by Wells to join in a 
day of mourning for Lincoln, to be observed on April 22.5 
Wells himself, however, seems to have taken no part in any of 
the numerous mass meetings and speeches which took place on 
that day.*® 


General Banks returned to New Orleans late in April and 
found Wells and Kennedy embroiled in a fight with the radicals 
over some Orleans Parish political appointments. On May 1, 
1865, Wells named several men to office, including Aristide Bien- 
venu, chosen as sheriff of Orleans, and a man to replace Terry as 
register of voters. Stanislaus Wrotnowski, secretary of state of 
Louisiana, refused to sign and seal the commissions of these men. 


21 House Reports, 39 Congress, 1 Session, No. 30, Part 4, p. 91. 
22 Daily Times, April 9, 1865. 

23 Jbid., April 11, 1865. 

24 Ibid., April 18, 1865. 

25 Tbid., April 21, 1865. 

26 Jbid., April 23, 1865. 
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He doubted the power of Wells to make appointments, and further- 
more, he said, the appointees had Confederate affiliations. By 
not signing the commissions, Wrotnowski hoped to be able to 
prevent the appointments.?? Attorney-General Lynch petitioned 
a district judge to issue a writ forcing Wrotnowski to sign the 
commissions.”® 

Just two days after the beginning of the sai ihitens: battle, 
Wells struck at the power of Banks in another way. He issued 
a proclamation calling for the closing of the register of voters’ 
office, and declared the old city registration books to be null, 
void, and of no effect after May 3. In order to purify the franchise 
in New Orleans, a completely new registration was ordered to 
begin on June 1.79 Terry’s report of 5,000 ee registrations 
at last came into use. 


Banks was infuriated by the proclamation, for it was under 
his guidance that the registration had taken place. Too, the voters 
registered under Banks had elected Wells to office. It was almost 
as if Wells were declaring his own election illegal. Terry refused 
to accept the loss of his office, and refused to close the registra- 
tion office. Mayor Kennedy then attempted to help Wells in his 
fight against Banks by ordering his police chief to close down the 
office in conformity with the Wells proclamation. Chief Kavanaugh 
refused to obey Kennedy, being a loyal follower of Banks. Mayor 
Kennedy removed Kavanaugh from office.®° 


Wrotnowski then published a letter which he had written to 
Wells. It explained more fully his reasons for refusing to sign 
the commissions of the Wells appointees. The letter was defiant 
and arrogant, and stigmatized the governor as a Confederate 
sympathizer. Only military force, Wrotnowski said, would make 
him sign the commissions, for Wells had exceeded his authority in 
removing loyal officeholders for purely personal reasons.*! 


The same day that this letter was published, May 6, Wells, in 
the company of Hugh Kennedy and Thomas Cottman, left New 
Orleans on the steamship Morning Star for New York and Wash- 
ington.*? Wells was in an impossible position. The military forces 


27 Ibid., May 4, 1865. 
28 New Orleans Bee, May 5, 1865. 
29 Annual Gyclopaedia, 1865, p. 509. 
30 Daily Times, May 5, 1865. 
$1 New Orleans Bee, May 6, 1865. 
32 Daily Times, May 7, 1865. 
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in Louisiana refused to back up his moves. The men under him in 
the civil government, encouraged by this seeming lack of power, 
refused to obey his orders. He had to have support, strong sup- 
port, and it must come soon if he were to establish a strong civil 
government. President Johnson was the logical man to give the 
- needed support to Wells, and Wells determined on a personal 
interview. He would state his case and rid himself once and for 
all of the hated Banks.** 


While Wells was away, the fight to dismiss Terry and Alfred 
Shaw, the sheriff of Orleans, continued. On May 17, Judge Guy 
Duplantier, of the sixth district court of Orleans and a Wells 
appointee, issued his decision on the case instituted by Attorney- 

General Lynch. Wrotnowski, he said, must sign Bienvenu’s com- 
mission, as well as those of the other disputed appointees, but 
Shaw would remain the legal sheriff of Orleans for he had not 
been legally removed from office.** — 


Following this decision, Dr. A. P. Dostie, the State Auditor, 
decided that he would join in the fight between the radicals and 
the Wells forces. Dr. Dostie was one of the most violent and 
radical of the Louisiana Unionists, calling again and again for 
Negro suffrage in the state. His contribution to the anti-Wells 
campaign was the unearthing of the twenty-five-year-old charge 
that Wells had defaulted in his tax collections in Rapides Parish 
in 1840. Dostie asked Judge Charles Leaumont of the fifth district 
court of New Orleans to institute charges and remove the Gov- 
ernor under a state law which stated that no person could hold 
office if he had ever been a defaulter in a position of trust. Judge 
- Leaumont replied to Dostie in a sarcastic letter. He thanked the 
dentist for reminding him of his duty as a judge, and quoted a 
state law exempting the Governor and other high ranking state 
officials from the law which Dostie had sought to invoke.*® 


Just before Wells, Kennedy and Cottman left for Washing- 
ton, Banks deposed Kennedy as mayor of New Orleans. He 
rubbed salt into the city’s wounds by appointing Colonel S. M. 
Quincy, commanding..officer of a regiment of Negro troops, as 
mayor.** Wells heard about this appointment in Washington and 
immediately took steps to take away Quincy’s power by removing 


38 J, M. Wells to Mary Ann Wells, May 23, 1865. Wells Collection, Louisiana Historical 
Society Library, New Orleans, La. 

84 Daily Times, May 18, 1865. 

35 Tbid., May 21, 1865. 

36 Reed, Dostie, 184. 
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his right to draw warrants on the state and city treasuries. Wells 
had already persuaded President Johnson that Banks should be 
removed before he wrote to J. S. Walton, Treasurer of Louisiana, | 
that none of Quincy’s drafts should be honored. Johnson, Wells 
said, disapproved of Banks’s suspension of the civil government 
and the removal of Kennedy. Thus the drafts of a military mayor 
were considered illegal. Banks, however, issued a counter-order to 
the city controller, forcing him to honor the acting mayor’s ‘drafts. 
The controller obeyed Banks rather than Wells.*7 


In a letter to his wife, dated May 23, Wells revealed the full 
extent of his victory in Washington. Banks was to be removed 
by Presidential order. Wells wrote without punctuation, running 
his sentences together in a helter-skelter fashion. He became 
emotional on the subject of his hatred for Banks. “Tell the boys,” 
he said, “they shall not be again troubled with further Yankee 
adventurism. Banks is the last and he is forever killed off[.] 
This is as it should be with all wretches who will take their 


_ [honor ?] and dance with negroes at their balls as has been 
proven to be the case with this miserable man[.] Prosperity 


has been too much for him[.] Not accustomed to the society 
of decent people he knew not how to appreciate it so I have by 
the exposal of the very best people in New Orleans killed him off 
forever.” 


| Wells told his wife that he was delayed in Washlineton by 
the grand review of the troops of General Grant and General 
Sherman. Then in a revealing passage Wells tells his opinion 
of President Johnson. “I am highly pleased with Pres. Johnson,” 
he wrote, “and am before leaving home inclined to the opinion that 


_the nation will be fully gratified in his administrative course [.] 


I am sure the South will never regret his being President. In 
the several interviews between us he manifested a determination 
to do what was right and distribute justice to all if such a thing 
can be accomplished.” 


Having completed his tirade against Sites and his adulation 
of Johnson, Wells turned to another problem of Louisiana, the 
war and reconstruction profiteers haunting the state: “I as you 
know have contended against the usurpations of both Rebels — 
and Yankee adventurers who are trying to build themselves up 
at the cost of the South. If the negro is one let it be so but no 


387 Daily Times, June 6, 1865; Reed, Dostie, 187. 
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_ miserable thieving Yankee shall rob us with impunity.” In the 
light of his later years, it is amazi.ig to find that Wells was so 
_ strongly imbued with these Confederate sentiments. He felt very 
strongly about protecting his state from the outrages of the 
political adventurers from the North, and at the time he wrote 
this letter was as much a Confederate as the other governor of 
the state, Henry Watkins Allen. 


In his closing statements to his wife, Wells hinted that he | 
_ feared for the success of his policy of conciliation and his political 
future: “A word to the boys not to spend money as our position 
will not last forever and my struggles are for them. They must 
aid me now.” To preserve the integrity of his home state and make 
it a fit place for his children, James Madison Wells was fighting 
the supreme battle of his life. His gamble was paying off. He had 
defeated Banks. His next problem was the Confederate territory 
returning to the control of the loyal state government.** 


On June 2, 1865, Henry Watkins Allen issued a farewell 
address to the people of Louisiana in the form of a proclamation 
ending his regime as Confederate governor of the state. It could 
not have fitted more closely into Wells’ conciliatory scheme of 
government had Wells written it himself. Allen advised his fol- 
lowers to oppose neither the laws nor the constitutions of Loui-— 
siana and the United States, to accept their defeat, and to work 
with the Union state government for the rehabilitation of the 
state.*® 


Wells returned to New Orleans from his Eastern trip soon 
after the Allen proclamation appeared, but he made no official 
‘announcement of his overwhelming success in Washington. The | 
remaining Union officeholders, fearing the worst, began to “flutter 
like pigeons in a coop.” Rumors floated about the city that 
Kennedy was to return soon, fully pardoned, to resume his duties 
as mayor. It was also believed that the military influence on the 
Wells government had been destroyed.*® 


The flurries in the voters’ registration office continued, as 
Terry still refused to vacate his position. The State Auditor even 
refused to pay the printing bill on Wells’ proclamation calling 
for a new registration on the grounds that Wells did not have to 


30 J. Madison Wells to Mary Ann Wells, May 23, 1865. Wells Collection, Louisiana His- 
torical Society Library, New Orleans, La. 


3® Alexandria Louisiana Democrat, June 14, 1865. 
40 Daily Times, June 9, 10, 1865. 
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make such a sweeping declaration.*! All this agitation came to an. 
abrupt end when the blow fell that the Unionists had feared ever 
since Wells’ return. General Canby replaced Banks. His first | 
official act was to reappoint Kennedy as mayor of New Orleans, 
with Glendy Burke, a Kennedy follower, named to act as mayor — 
until Kennedy could return from Washington.?? 


As soon as this order appeared, the Unionists knew their 
fight was lost for the time being. Wholesale resignations of 
minor officeholders flooded into the Governor’s office in City 
Hall. Quincy refused to vacate his office to the new mayor, 
but after a one-day holdout, he capitulated. Then the camer aie 
of these men who failed to resign began.*? 


The register of voters was among the last to leave office. He 
was picked up and hauled out by members of the city police force © 
despite his vigorous protests. Cyrus W. Stauffer then took Terry’s 
place, armed with a commission from Wells which was still un- 
- gigned by the Secretary of State. The question of his legal right to 
the office was placed before General Canby. He sustained the 
power of Wells to remove Terry and the “Terry-ble Registry” 
ended.*# 


Another fight between Wells and an ousted officeholder which 
attracted widespread attention occurred when the Governor re- 
moved A. P. Dostie as State Auditor. Dostie had brought up 
the old charge of defalcation against Wells just at the time the 
Governor needed every bit of public support he could muster. 
This untimely act resulted in Dostie’s dismissal on the announced 
charges that he had not posted sufficient bond for his position and — 
Wells was afraid that he would default. Julian Neville, a New 
Orleans auctioneer, was appointed in his place. 


Dostie refused to vacate his office. Angrily Wells ordered his 
removal by force. Dostie, as was Terry, was carried from his 
office by a group of policemen. He screamed defiance of Wells, 
but his fight was of no avail. Threats of appeal to the state courts 
were made, even though Dostie knew that Wells was being sup- 
_ ported in his every move by General Canby. Wells had made a 
formidable enemy in Dostie, one who was to return and plague 
him again and again during the next year.* 


41 Tbid., June 7, 1865. 

42 Tbid., June 9, 10, 1865; Reed, Dostie, 185. 

43 Dr. Dostie called Wells ‘the John Tyler of the Free State party for his ‘bbrupt about face. 
Reed, Dostie, 183. 

44 Daily Times, June 11, 12, 14, 1865. 

45 Ibid., June 14, 1865. 
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As soon as possible after his return from the East, Wells 
prepared a proclamation welcoming the people of the late Con- 
federate parishes into Union control. It was a well-planned piece 
of writing, calculated to draw to Wells and his policies the sup- 
port of the stubbornly rebellious northern parishes. The biggest 
promise that Wells made was his plan to form local governments 
in the rural areas of the state by appointing officials selected by 
the residents of the areas in which:they were to serve.*® Con- 
_ federates exempted from citizenship by Johnson’s amnesty proc- 
lamation were given the aid, of the Governor in obtaining 
special pardons from the President in order that they might 
take offices under Wells.*? 


On the- night of June 17, 1865, a huge public reception 
honoring Governor Wells was given in New Orleans under the 
leadership of J. Q. A. Fellows, who had been the Conservative 
Union candidate for governor in 1864. The reception was given 
to congratulate Wells on his victory in Washington, and to show 
him the public support he now commanded as a result of his. 
policies.*§ | 

At a quarter of eight, the meeting was called to order in 
Lafayette Square. The speakers’ platform was lighted with 
Chinese lanterns and the surrounding square was brilliant 
with numerous torches. A list of the vice-presidents or sponsors 
of the meeting included approximately four hundred men, many 
of them just back in the city after service in the Confederate 
army.*® 

Fellows opened the ceremonies with a laudatory speech | 
about Wells, and then introduced the Governor. Wells then 
made one of the most important speeches of his career. After 
thanking the great throng for its display of courtesy toward. 
him, the Governor told the assembly the news they had been 
anxiously awaiting—the results of his trip to Washington. John- 
son, said Wells, had greeted him cordially and granted him com- 
plete civil powers of government, as well as the backing of the 
military forces in Louisiana. Johnson was characterized as a 
great man by Wells, and the Governor expressed strong con- 
fidence in his ability to combat the radicals in Washington. 
48 New Orleans Bee, June 12, 1865. 
47 Among those receiving aid and advice in getting Presidential pardons was former 


Confederate governor Tomas Overton Moore. H. M. Hyams to Thomas O. Moore, September 10, 
1865. Thomas O. Moore Papers, Department of Archives, Louisiana State University, Baton 


~~ Rouge, La. 


48 Alexandria Louisiana Democrat, June 28, 1865. 
49 Daily Times, June 18, 1865. 
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As for the future, Wells continued, he desired, first of all, 
to preserve the purity of the ballot, and second, to govern by 
the will of all the people, not just the will of one party. Then 
saying, “Not being myself a candidate for reelection to guber- 
natorial honors ... ,” Wells proceeded to utter the very words 
which were to draw to him the support of the majority of the 
citizens of Louisiana and make his reelection inevitable. 


: Discussing the attempt of Louisiana to return to the Union, 

Wells said, “We will have many obstacles to meet—a party 
unscrupulous and exacting, will insist upon our utter humiliation | 
as a means by which we may learn to love our country better, 
and as an ultimatum of our return to the folds of the Union.” 
Then he added words which showed his lack of political fore- 
sight: “. . . but, happily for us, this party has lost much of its 
prestige. . . . The Radical Abolition party is broken up, dis- 
organized, demoralized. . . . The official corruption, unequaled 
by any party which has ever preceded it or may ever succeed it, 
has rendered them obnoxious to the American people.” 


Wells placed his hopes for the redemption of the country 
from the vile abolitionists in the conservative Republicans, the 
Democrats, and Andrew Johnson.®® Whether he was sincere 
in his stand, it is impossible to say. He gave every evidence of 
sincerity, however, and clinched his hold on the people of 
Louisiana with his statements concerning the rather hushed-up 
problem of Negro suffrage: , 


Every effort will be made by the Radical Abolition party 
to prevent the return of power to the Conservatives of the 
South, . . . and one of their formidable auxiliaries, as they 
suppose, is to extend the right of suffrage to that class of 
persons recently put in possession of their freedom. . 
This, then, will be a question for your future action, and 
if, after having taken this country from the red man, and 
holding it for more than a century, you have become so 
charitable as to give it to the black man, I can only submit 
and bow to the will of the people... .°! 


Naturally, this adel received a great ovation from the 
throng hearing it. The remaining speeches were anticlimatic. © 
Only the remarks of General Hurlbut had real importance. He 
spoke bluntly, as he had at Wells’ inauguration, about the pros- 


50 Alexandria Louisiana Democrat, June 28, 1865. 
51 Daily Times, June 18, 1865. 
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pects for Louisiana. It was probably distressing to the audience, 
after listening to the bold, confident remarks of Wells, to hear 
the General tell of the broken levees, the vanishing labor 
supply, and the black prospects for readmission of the state to 
_ the Union. Wells, he said, had made a good start in facing these 
problems and was not going to be interfered with by the military. 
_ Then he gave the audience some advice that Wells had neglected: 
“What have you got to do [to get back into the Union] ? You have 
to convince Uncle Samuel that you are clothed in your right mind, 
and sitting at the feet of Jesus.” | 


After the remarks of General Hurlbut, the meeting was . 
brought to a close with a “‘three times three’”’ for Fresident J ohn- 
gon, Governor Wells, and the General.®? 


Wells had successfully bid for the support of the conservative 
citizens of Louisiana in his first three months in office, and he now 
ended this period with an open declaration of political war against 
the radicals of the state. He had reached the peak of his popularity 
and could face the future with the solid backing of the President, 
the huge majority of Louisianians, and the military arm of the 
Federal government. 


What the Governor could do with his united support re-— 
mained to be seen. As a New Orleans editor said, “The field before 
the Governor is a grand one if he likes hard work. There will be 
enough to test his quality, whether he seeks it, or waits quietly for 
whatever might turn up. Give him a fair trial without prejudice, 
and reward him by hearty approval or stern condemnation 
according to his deserts.’’® 


All the comment on Wells’ success was not favorable. Judge 
John Covode reported that the Wells speech “. . . was the first 
clear demonstration the Union men had received that the gov- 
ernor had betrayed them, and it completely discouraged them.” 
Another commentator said: “Loyalty in New Orleans was made 
odious; liberty was disgraced, and the Union leaders and re- 
formers were marked for rebel vengeance.”* 


Ibid. 

Ibid. : 
54 House Reports, 39 Congress, 1 Session, No. 80, Part 4, p. 115. 
Dostie, 188-189. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE CONFEDERATE GOVERNOR 


During the months of June, July and August, 1865, Governor 
Wells spent much of his time re-establishing the local govern- — 
ments of the state, chiefly in the portions of Louisiana just re- 
_ leased from Confederate control. Almost daily the newspapers 
carried long lists of appointments of constables, mayors, sheriffs, 
clerks and recorders, all named to their offices by Wells. The new 
local officers generally met the approval of the editors of the local 
papers. The Courier of the Teche, for example, thanked Wells 
- profusely for his seléctions in the following words: 
The thanks of the people of the parish are due to the 
Governor for the able and judicious manner with which he 
has fulfilled a difficult task. For had the people themselves 
voted, they could have made no better choice of local officials ; 
nay, we are warranted in saying that had the voters of this 
’ parish been called to give an expression of their will, they 
_ would have chosen the very men who are at present the 
Governor’s nominees.! 


Other papers, such as the Lowisiana Democrat? of Alexandria 
and the Times* and the Picayune* of New Orleans were also very 
complimentary of the Wells appointees. It was only natural that 
newspapers with conservative policies approved them, for most 
of the officials were chosen from the ranks of men in Louisiana 
who had served previously in the state or local governments 
before the Civil War.5 


The Confederates in Louisiana had plunged from obstinate 
resistance to abject despair following the collapse of their state 
government and the whole Confederate cause. They did not know 
what the victors intended to do with them.* Professional men 
conceived the idea that they would no longer be permitted to serve 
as lawyers or doctors. Yet, when they came under the control of 
the Wells government, they were amazed to find that instead of an 
ogre, they were under a kind and considerate governor. Whatever _— 
he could in reason do for them he did. His many acts of kindness 


1 Quoted in Daily Picayune, July 20, 1865. 

2 June 21, 1865. | 

3 Daily Times, April 9, 1865. 

* Daily Picayune, July 2, 1865. 

5 House Reports, 39 Congress, 1 Session, No. 30, Part 4, p. 115. | 
55. 
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and sympathy did not go unnoticed by the Confederates, for it was 
sympathy and protection that they most needed.’ The reception 
that Wells gave the former enemies of the United States so 
mellowed them that they followed implicitly his leadership. As one 

man said, “We are desirous, as fast as possible, to recuperate our 
broken fortunes; we are now ready to follow your advice in all 
things; tell us where we are to go, what we are to do, and what is 
to be required of us, and we will obey cheerfully.’’® 


Governor Wells said in 1866 that following the surrender 
of the Confederate forces, he suppressed all feeling of rancor 
toward the people who had persecuted him and driven him from 
home. Believing that most of the Confederates had been 
seduced from their allegiance to the United States by the wiles 
of the “demagogues” who brought on the rebellion, he “. . . 
determined to try the effect of kindness and conciliation in 
weaning them back to their first love. ... I appointed men 
recommended by them to fill the offices in the several parishes; 

I signed their applications to the President of the United States 
for special pardon; I persisted in my course of reconciliation, 
notwithstanding the warnings and remonstrances of Union 


These Union men, at frst startled and despondent,’® Liao 
more and more vocifercus in their denunciation of the Wells 
policy of conciliation of the Confederates. The Collector of 
Customs in New Orleans wrote to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
saying that all or nearly all of the former state officials had been 
ousted. Almost without exception, he said, the new men ap- 
pointed by Wells had never been in favor of the Free State move- 
ment, and were in some cases clearly imbued with Southern 
ideas. He suggested that the Secretary use this information to 
help redeem Louisiana." 


John Covode, a special investigator sent to Louisiana by 
the Secretary of War, reported that a large mairity of the new 
appointees had been officers in the rebel army, and that one 
man appointed to high position had kept bloodhounds during the 


7 House Miscellaneous Documents, 44 Congress, 2 Session, No. 34, Part 2, p. 509. 
8 House Reports, 39 Congress, 1 Session, No. 30, Part 4, p. 55. 

® Daily Times, August 9, 1865. 

10 House Reports, 44 Congress, 2 Session, No. 34, Part 2, p. 91. 


11 ‘ee? A. Padgett (ed.), “‘Some letters of George Stanton Denison, 1854-1866; Observa- 
tions of a Yankee on Conditions in Louisiana and Texas,”’ in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 
XXIII (1940), 1221-1222. 
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rebellion and had hunted Union men to their deaths. “Every 
day,” he said, “Union men would be turned out of office and 
rebels appointed in their places.’’!2 | | 


Thomas Conway, Director of the Freedmen’s Bureau in 
Louisiana, said that he personally saw Wells give commissions ~ 
as judges, district attorneys and mayors of towns to men who 
yet wore their Confederate uniforms, many of whom had not 
been back five days from the rebel army.'* John Burke, who was 
chief of police in 1865, said that Wells had given him instructions 
- to give any returned Confederate soldier a job on the police force 
if he had recommendations from his officers and one or two 
- well-known citizens. Complaints from Burke to Wells that the 
new policemen were publicly plotting against the Union men of 
Louisiana failed to change the pro-Confederate appointment 
policy.!* | 

Wells was defended time and again against these Unionist 
attacks. James D. B. DeBow, prominent publisher and economist, 
said that the Governor was acting through necessity, not choice, 
in choosing local officials. The number of Unionist candidates 
for jobs was so meagre, he said, that it was necessary to pick 
men of talent and worth from among the Confederates.° The 
Picayune echoed these sentiments in its columns.'¢ 


Just as Wells had used the police force of New Orleans to 
remove Dostie and Terry from their offices, so he used military 
force in the country parishes to remove Unionists from desirable 
positions. A Free State appointee, John T. Allen, reported to 
a Congressional investigating committee that Wells appointed 
completely new sets of local officials in Ascension and Terrebonne 
parishes without notifying the “loyal incumbents”. Their first 
notification of dismissal came when Confederate soldiers appeared 
with commissions from the Governor and demanded the books, 
papers, and offices of the incumbents. Surprised and angry at | 
the summary dismissals, the Unionists refused to vacate. They 
considered the conduct of the Governor unjust, base and atro- 
cious, and determined to remain at their jobs at the risk of their 


12 House Reports, 39 Congress, 1 Session, No. 30, Part 4, p. 115. 
18 Jbid., 81. | 

14 Ibid., 2 Session, No. 16, p. 492. 

15 Ibid., 1 Session, No. 30, Part 4, p. 134. 

16 Daily Picayune, August 1, 1865. 
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lives. This determination was soon abandoned when they were 
ordered out by the United States soldiers, and the officials fled 
from their homes as well as their jobs.'7 


Wells’ success in placing his followers in office was cul- 
minated when Hugh Kennedy returned to New Orleans, a presi- | 
dential pardon in his pocket, and took his place as mayor of the 
_ city. On this same day, July 1, 1865, Dr. Dostie’s case for the 
retention of his position as State Auditor was thrown out of 
court.!§ Less than a month later, the Fourth District court of 
New Orleans decided that Bienvenu, the Wells appointee, was 
legally the Sheriff of Orleans, rather than the Free Stater Shaw 


whom Wells had removed.?!® 


Another piece of good fortune for the Wells administration 
was the choice of Major General E. R. S. Canby to head the 
Louisiana Division of the Military Department of the Gulf.2° His © 
appointment, while it marked the beginning of the regime of — 
Philip H. Sheridan as commander of the Department, gave Loui- 
siana a sympathetic immediate supervisor under the Military 
Reconstruction plan.2! Rumors had been floating around New 
Orleans that the military governor of the state was to be General 
Banks.?? Canby’s was a welcome surprise after such 
rumors. 


In order to assure himself of continued editorial support dur- 
ing his administration, James Madison Wells established a daily 
newspaper in the summer of 1865.22 He named it the Daily 
- Southern Star and made Edwin L. Jewell editor of the administra- 

tion organ.24 Dr. Thomas Cottman and Mayor Kennedy were said 
to be co-partners in this adventure. After its inception the South- 
ern Star fomented a great deal of hatred toward the Negroes and 
toward the officers of the Freedmen’s Bureau, according to a 
superintendent of freedmen in the Department of the Gulf.”5 


The attitude of Wells toward Negro voting had been defined 
in his speech which he delivered in New Orleans after his 


17 House Reports, 39 Congress, 1 Session, No. 30, Part 4, pp. 91-92. 
18 Daily Picayune, July 2, 1865. 

19 Tbid., July 21, 1865. 

29 Daily Times, July 17, 1865. 


21 Ibid., March 5, 1865. 

22 Ibid., June 25, 1865. 

23 House Reports, 39 Congress, 2 Session, No. 16, p. 525; Daily Times, Dec. 27, 1865. 
24 New Orleans Daily Southern Star, March, 1866. Hereafter cited: Daily Southern Star. 


25 House Reports, 39 Congress, 2 Session, No. 16, p. 525. 
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triumphal return from Washington.” In July, 1865, he had an © 
opportunity to publicly reiterate his opposition to Negro suffrage. 
The central executive commitee of the Friends of Universal 
Suffrage wrote an open letter to the Governor asking that the 
right of suffrage be given to all loyal citizens, regardless of color | 
‘or origin.?? This committee was composed of such staunch radicals 
as Thomas J. Durant, Benjamin. Franklin Peters, Rufus Waples, 
H. C. Warmoth, and two Negro men who later became prominent 
in Louisiana politics, Oscar J. Dunn and F. C. Christophe.?® 


Wells replied to the committee through a letter that was 
widely published, and rejected the proposal of the Friends of 
Universal Suffrage definitely and entirely. “I neither deem it 
wise nor expedient to clothe him [the Negro] with the suffrage,” 
wrote the Governor, “nor can I see aught but danger and difficulties 
in the agitation and discussion of such topics.” He went on to 
explain why he opposed such discussion: “The emancipated slave 
has much to learn. He has obtained rights, and they are uni- 
versally and frankly recognized; he has duties to discharge which 
jit is incumbent upon us all to instruct him to appreciate and 
perform.” 


Wells did not say in his letter that he would always oppose 
Negro suffrage, only that he desired that discussions of the sub- 
ject be postponed. Possibly he was already thinking of the state 
elections to be held in the fall of 1865 when he continued, “Should | 
it please Providence to fit him [the Negro] intellectually for an 
equal place in the body politic with the white citizens of the _ 
Republic, at a period much sooner than i is now anticipated, I have 
no doubt all will rejoice.” : 


In the letter publicizing his disapproval of Negro suffrage, the 
_ governor could not resist the temptation to portray himself in the 
best possible light as a leader of the governmental forces in power 
in Louisiana. “I do not intend,” he said, “under any circum- 

stances, to substitute my own will for the written law, nor to arro- 
gate to myself powers unusual or improper to be exercised by an 
elective officer in a republican government.” Having stated his 
- views on Negro voting and his own duties as Governor, Wells felt 
it his duty to lecture the returned Confederates on their duties to 


26 See Chapter III, above. 


27 Daily Times, July 12, 1865. 
28 Daily Picayune, July 12, 1865. 
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their conciliatory government: ‘It is obligatory upon all to obey 
the laws and submit without repining to the popular emenminganner ; 
on this and all other subjects.’’?® 


The Governor’s attitude toward Negro suffrage met with the 
immediate approval of the conservative press of the state. In an 
editorial published along with the Wells letter, the Louisiana 
Democrat excoriated advocates of “nigger rights’? and applauded 
the Governor’s stand as “showing the sympathizers up’’.®° The 
Picayune backed a movement to band the conservative citizens of 


- Louisiana together to defeat the radical proposal of Negro 


suffrage,*! while in Houma a mass meeting of the citizens of 
that town commended Wells for his anti-N egro statements.*? 


Radicals claimed that the Governor was not only opposed 
to giving Negroes voting privileges, but was also planning to 
get rid of the Negroes entirely. Thomas Conway was one of 
those reporting this plan in Washington. “Governor Wells him- 
self said that he hoped in ten years the negroes would be driven 
out,” said Conway, “not only from Louisiana, but from the entire 
South. He told me so.”%? To replace Negro labor, Wells planned — 
to import white workers from the North and Europe.*4 | 


Judge John Covode, special ingestigator for the War Depart- 
ment, backed up Conway’s statement with detailed reports of a 


conversation with the Governor on the subject. Wells demanded 


of Covode that the government remove the colored population | 
from the state to Mexico or some other country. Covode opposed > 
any such proposal on two grounds: first, that it would involve 
the country in foreign difficulties, and second, that the agricultural 
economy of Louisiana demanded black labor. Without it, he said, 
the state would become a wilderness, for he had never seen a 
white Louisianian put his hand to a plow or a hoe. Wells replied 
that the foreign difficulties could easily be solved, and repeated 
his proposal for the importation of white labor.* 


29 Alexandria Louisiana Democrat, July 19, 18665. 

39 Ibid. 

31 Daily Picayune, August 8, 15, 1865. 

32 Jbid., August 4, 1865. 

88 Thomas Conway was a former clergyman from New York chi was made General 
Superintendent of the freedmen in the Department of the Gulf under General Banks. After 


the organization of the Freedman’s Bureau by Congress, he was appointed assist 
sioner of the Bureau until relieved through the influence of Governor Wells in October, 1865. 


House Reports, 39 Congress, 2 Session, No. 16, pp. 525-527. 
34 Tbid., 1 Session,. No..30, Part 4, p. 81. , 
85 Tbid:, 117. 
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_ Not only did Wells refuse to accept Covode’s views, but he 
began to demand payment by the United States government for 
slave property lost by slave owners as a result of the Civil War.*¢ 
According to the Governor, the money for the payments could 
come from seized property holdings, which Wells claimed would 
be sufficient for the purpose.** 


_Another part of the Wells program against ae Negro was 
the discrimination practiced in state courts against the freedmen.** 
Since all the justices serving in Louisiana had received their ap- 
pointments from Wells,*® he must bear the blame for the many 
discriminations which occurred. To one observer, Wells said 
that since he had appointed most of the officials of the state, he 
felt sure that their policies duplicated his own. The observer 
continued: ‘I frequently attended the sittings of courts in and 
out of New Orleans, and in the main, found that so far. as justice 
to a freedman is concerned, it is a pretense and a mockery.’’*° 

The cause of the organized white laborers against the un- 
_ organized Negroes was supported by the Wells newspaper, the 
Daily Southern Star.*1 More thorough coverage of the labor 
organization movement in New Orleans was given in the Wells 
organ than in any of the other newspapers of the city. All meet- 
ings were fully reported in its editorial columns, and the labor 
unions used the paper as their mouthpiece.* 


These attacks on the Negroes could not be ignored by the 


radicals of Louisiana. The first sign of real radical opposition 


to the Governor’s policies came while he was still in Washington. 
On May 17, 1865, a mass meeting was held in New Orleans for 
the expressed purpose of approving the infant Johnson admin- 
istration. The chief work of the evening, however, was the 
castigation of the new Wells policy which had become all too 
evident to the radicals. The chief radical orator, Dr. A. P. Dostie, 
took time off from his business of pulling teeth, and spewed out 
a violent speech against the state administration. ‘“Diabolical 


36 J. T. Trowbridge, A Picture of the Desolated States; and the Work of Restoration, 
1865-1868 (Hartford: L. Stebbins, 1868), 403. Hereafter cited : ee: Desolated States. 


37 House Reports, 39 Congress, 1 Session, No. 30, Part 4, p. 117. 
38 Ibid., 78-79. 

3® See Chapter III on reorganization of state courts. 

49 House Reports, 39 Congress, 1 Session, No. 30, Part 4, p. 81. 
41 Ibid., 2 Session, No. 16, p. 525. 


42 No copies of the Daily Southern Star for 1865 were available for piiaicoen in Louisiana 
in 1947. Copies for the month of March, 1866, bear out the statements made as to its pro-white 
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signers of secession” he cried of the men being appointed to office _ 
by Wells. Judge E. Heistand who followed Dostie to the speakers’ 
platform accused the administration of trying to rachis back 
slavery.* 


In J uly, two memorials to the President were circulated in 
- New Orleans. One approved of the new state administration and 
asked that Wells be given more power to continue his work. It 
even suggested that Wells be made military governor of the state. 
The second memorial dripped with hatred for Wells and his poli- 
cies. It was that “thousands of Rebels are daily flocking back, 
taking the amnesty oath and banding together to get possession 
of the state at the next election.” To prevent this catastrophe, 
the radicals suggested that the state’s civil government be 
abolished and a miliary governor with strong powers be ap- 
pointed.*4 The “outs” were becoming desperate. 


_ Apparently, the petition in favor of Wells was better received 
in the city than the one opposing him, for the next day the Times 
attacked its sponsors and their methods of securing signatures. 
The memorial had been taken to the police stations, the Times 
reported, and all members of the police force were required to 
sign it.*5 


_ Lafayette Square was the scene of another mass meeting 
protesting the pro-Confederate policy of the Louisiana civil gov- 
- ernment on August 17, 1865.. This meeting was held under the 
auspices of several of the most radical leaders in the state— 
Dr. A. P. Dostie, Michael Hahn, H. C. Warmoth, and Judge E. H. 
- Durell. During the meeting, a resolution in opposition to Wells 
_ was passed. It read: 

Resolved, That J. Madison Wells, acting Governor of the 
State, who received the united vote of the Free State Party, 
has proved false to the high trust reposed in him, in appoint- 
ing to office men who signed the ordinance of secession, and 
registered enemies of the United States Government; that his 
course as Governor has been reactionary, calculated to work 
injury to the Union cause, and mat he is no longer entitled to 
confidence.*® 


Typical of the N orthern opinion of the Wells administration 
in the summer of 1865 was a report of a Northern radical travel- 


43 Daily Times, May 18, 1865. 
44 Jbid., July 12, 1865. 

45 Tbid., July 13, 1865. 

46 Reed, Dostie, 176-177. 
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ing in the South during that period. The observer reported that 
- when he went through Louisiana he heard persistent rumors that 
Governor Wells was going over to the planting party, having got 
all he could from the Free Staters. “But a day or two before, this 
sallow-faced little official, who, but for the necessities of the ° 
Banks reorganization, would never have risen from the obscurity 
of his remote Red River plantation, had received a young 

Northern Officer, ... an applicant for an office which he thought 
he could fill,” reported the visitor. “The Governor had already 
begun the free appointment of Rebel officers, but a Northern 
officer who had been wounded on the loyal side—to the success of 
which side alone he owed his position—presented a different sort 
of case. ‘The truth is, sir, that we’re very much obliged to you for 
all you Northern gentlemen have done,’ said the Governor, ‘but 
now that you are successful, you had better go home. Louisiana 
must be governed by Louisianians!’ ’’*? 


There are a few fallacies in the typical Northerner’s opinion 
of Wells. The Governor had not used the Free State party to raise 
himself to his eminent position. The leaders of the Free State 
movement had instead made use of him to gain their own posi- 
tions in the Louisiana government. Wells had not begged for his 

nomination as lieutenant-governor in 1864; he had not made pub- 
lic his ideas on government except his belief in the Union; but he 
was selected on both Union tickets by unanimous choice only to 
secure voters for the slates. Too, the fact that he was unanimously - 
chosen on both the tickets while other candidates met decided 
opposition refutes the charge that he could not have advanced in 
the civil government without the help of the Free State party. The 
probably apocryphal story about the appointment of the wounded 
Northern. officer shows an attitude in the Governor which was not 
antagonistic to the Northern gentleman, but satel a bit too friendly 
to his Southern rivals for the position. 


It is logical that Wells, convinced of the sincerity of the 
erring Louisianians in their new protestations of loyalty, would 
prefer a man familiar with Louisiana problems for a position in 
the civil government to a mén unschooled in the needs of the 
South. That Wells was not alone in his belief in the sincerity of 
the rebellious Louisianians is borne out by one of the radicals in a 
statement he made after the ex-Confederates had turned on their 
benefactor: “This spirit of sincerity entirely captivated the 


‘7 Reid, Southern Tour, 237. 
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northern men. There were a few southern men who understood 
southern character better than northern men did; but most of 
them, I think, thought it was a real, honest heartfelt feeling.’’*® 


While Wells was chiefly interested in the affairs of New 
Orleans in 1865, he did give some attention to his old home parish 
of Rapides. He appointed a commissioner to restore the records of 
the Rapides Parish courthouse, destroyed by fire in 1864. The 
Louisiana Democrat rejoiced over the appointment for there was 
“.. . not a scratch of the pen to show who owns a foot of land 
in the parish.’’*® 


The Governor’s former neighbors were duly grateful to him 
for the excellent appointments he had made in the parish. When 
Wells decided to visit his home in September, a fine welcome was 
planned for him.®® A nonpartisan complimentary dinner at the 
Ice House Hotel was to be given in his honor to thank him for 
his good work as Governor.®! Wells declined the invitation 
graciously, and gave as his excuse the pressure of personal busi- 
ness. In his letter to the sponsors of the dinner, he again reiterated 
his ideas on the government of the state. “In my appointments to 
office,” he said, “I have striven to remove all past political 
divisions, seeking only one object, a union of my fellow citizens 
in one common cause, unmindful of the past, and endeavoring to 
provide wisely for the future.’ 


The personal business which required Wells’ presence in 
Rapides was in connection with a sordid family affair involving 
the families of the Governor and two of his brothers, Montfort 
and Thomas Jefferson. The story of the Wells family feud was a 
story of love and personal greed on the part of all concerned. 
Montfort and Thomas Jefferson Wells fell in love with two sisters, 
Martha and Loretta Dent,®* The sisters were the sole heirs to their 
father’s considerable estate. The father violently ‘opposed the 
matches, but the young couples defied convention, chartered a 
steamboat, and with a large party of guests sailed down Red River 
and were married. A salute was fired as a note of defiance to the. 
* parent of the brides as the boat pulled away from Alexandria with 
the wedding party.™ | 
48 House Reports, 39 Chicieends 1 Session, No. 30, Part 4, p. 55. 

49 Alexandria Louisiana Democrat, September 27, 1865. 
50 Daily Picayune, September 9, 1865. 
51 Alexandria Louisiana Democrat, September 6, 1865. 
52 Daily Picayune, September 9, 1865. 


53 Stafford, Wells, 91. 
54 Reid, Southern Tour, 238. 
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Despite the gaiety of the elopement, one of the marriages was 
not to be successful. The father of the brides died soon after the 
wedding and left his property to his two errant daughters.©> The 
Jand and-slaves were jointly controlled by the husbands of the 
two ladies until 1861.5 Martha Wells tragically lost. her mind in 
1849, and her husband, Thomas Jefferson Wells, sent her away to 
an institution in New York, where she was confined for many 


years.*? 


In 1861, shortly after the outbreak of the Civil War, Montfort 
and Thomas Jefferson attempted to separate the properties of 
their wives and entered into an acrimonious newspaper debate 
over the proposed divisién. The ownership of their race horses 
was the chief basis for the argument. Both men published paid 
advertisements in the Rapides newspaper, each giving his side 
of the story and calling the other vile names.®* Property which did 
not figure in the newspaper discussion included 246 slaves owned 
by the sisters in 1860, as well as thousands of acres of land.* 


Thomas Jefferson Wells died in 1863.° His wife was still 
being held in the sanitarium in New York. The two remaining 
brothers, Montfort and James Madison, immediately began a fight 
for the control of the property belonging to this unfortunate 
lady.*! The cotton raised on the property in 1863 was quickly 
taken over by J. Madison, but the movement of the Federal lines 
in Louisiana soon forced him to abandon his prize.® In 1864, he 
returned with the forces of General. Banks, and again attempted 
to confiscate the property. Once more, Montfort won out over his 
brother in this battle of greed when Madison was forced to flee 


with the Federals. 


| After the surrender of the Confederate forces in Louisiana 
in June, 1865, the battle between the brothers was brought to the 
attention of ‘the public in a series of paid advertisements pub- 
lished by the litigants in a Rapides Parish newspaper.** The 
advertisements consisted of personal letters written between the 
brothers, with comments added by the recipients of the letters. 


55 Alexandria Louisiana Democrat, August 2, 1865. 
$6 Alexandria Constitutional, May 11, 1861. 
57 Alexandria Louisiana Democrat, August 2, 1865. 
58 Alexandria Constitutional, May 11, June 1, 1865. 
5° Rapides Census, Schedules 1 and 2, 1860. 
6° Stafford, Wells, 94. 
61 House Miscellaneous Documents, 44 Congress, 2 Session, No. 34, Part 2, P. 355. 
62 Alexandria Louisiana Democrat, August 2, 1865. 
63 Deposition of James Madison Wells, Claims Case 435. 
64 Alexandria Louisiana Democrat, August 2, 9, 1865, contains these advertisements. 
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The correspondence showed such amazing bad taste and hatred of 
each brother for the other that it is difficult to adjudge which of 
the two men was in the right. 


Montfort Wells opened his newspaper campaign with a state- 

_ ment claiming that he should have full control of the affairs. of 

Martha Wells since she was the sister of his wife and he was the 

oldest brother of Martha’s husband. The statement included harsh 

accusations against the honesty and integrity of James Madison 
Wells, who published his answer the following week.' 65 


The letters follow. 


Alexandria, J a 9th, 1865. 


— Gov. Wells—Sir: One of your hired bullies assailed me yes- 
terday in the Ice House with a very large camp stool, and 

gave me two blows over the head, with both hands, but I 
beat the dog back until he got an- opportunity to jump out of 
the window and fled. I will be better prepared when your 
next bully attacks me. If they will let me know when they 
are coming on me, and one at a time, you will have to open 
a recruiting office to replace the deserters. 


This is the first time for years that I have allowed my © 
ire to be aroused. But when I saw a stout young hired pup 
assail an old man, old enough for his father, it broke loose, 

_and since the ball has been opened by you, as soon as my 
bruises are well, and I can get some more evidence to the 
fact, the New Orleans press will furnish your biography. 
Among some of the interesting incidences of it will be the 
neglect and brutality you have inflicted on Mrs. Martha L. 
Wells, by not relieving her of pecuniary distress, well known 
to you. The deep and glowing interest you took in having the 
parish records burnt after you had secured what you wanted, 

and of the forgery you and Sam Lamothe perpetrated on 
his father in Avoyelles bank, and other kindred acts.®* 
And also, of your determination if the United States forces 
marched on their last retreat that you would not allow a ~ 
house to stand on Wellswood. Your friends shall have a dish 
served up to them in less than a month (as soon as I am able) 
that will create a thrill through the body politic as electricity 
through the body corporal. You know on such occasions I 
call things by their senaaid names. 

M. Wells 


Surprisingly enough, this tiokde was published not by Mont- 
fort Wells, but by James Madison Wells. Along with the letter, 


65 Ibid. 
66 Details of this alleged scandal are not available. 
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was a communication from the Governor’s son, Thomas M. Wells, 
in which he stated that this letter, along with two others in a 

- similar vein written to other men of high position in the state 
government, would be used as evidence in a suit for libel against 
Montfort Wells. Apparently, the Governor was prepared to defend 
himself in the courts against such charges. Montfort had again 
scraped open an old wound on James Madison’s character, his 
defalcation of $12,000 twenty-five years previously.: 


Not willing to allow this warning to his brother to slows the  - 
argument, Montfort wrote a letter to Glendy Burke, president 
of the board of aldermen of New Orleans, further airing his sus- 
picions of his brother. It was equally calumnious of the Gov- 


ernor.®* 
Alexandria, July 12th, 1865. 


Mr. Glendy Burke, New Orleans— 


Dear Sir: Does Gov. Wells hold his appointment iter 
the State Constitution of 1864? If so, he is not eligible. He — 
was a defaulter in a very large amount whilst Sheriff of 
Rapides. Should the opposing party learn this he will be 
removed.** Parties here say he had the records burnt here 
that this fact might not come up against him. If no one 
will make this public, I will. He has taken all false means 
to ruin me, and I am now for tooth for tooth, eye for eye. 4 
I know the world does not recognize such conduct, but it is 
the — way I can redress my grievances. He has forced me 
into this. 


_ Banks, Durant and others, would like to crack this ae 
for Gov. Wells. 


I send you this by the hands of the Governor, trusting 
that he will be prompt in delivering it to you, or causing 
it to be delivered. ... I think Gov. Wells should not be the 
most prominent in the reconstruction of the State Govern-— 
ment. Let us approach the throne with clean hands. ... I 
feel sure you will not countenance dishonesty in others, 
particularly in those who hold such high places as Gov. Wells | 
does. He may corrupt the whole State, J ——, and all. — € 


I am respectfully, 


Your obt. sevt., 
Montfort Wells. | 


67 Alexandria Louisiana Democrat, August 9, 1856. 

68 Montfort Wells was mistaken about the effects of this disclosure. Dr. A. P. Dostie had 
already attempted to have the governor removed from office under these charges and had failed. »| 
Daily Times, May 21, 1865. 7 


*° Apparently Montfort did not know of the animosity between Banks and the governor. 
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Naturally bitter over his brother’s public display of animos- | 
ity, James Madison Wells wrote to Montfort. He accused him of 
assailing a lawyer sent to press the younger brother’s claims and 
promised just retribution for Montfort’s conduct. 


July 20, 1865. 


Montfort Wells, Sir: I make no compromises—the law 
must take its course. I ask only the full enforcement of the 
law in all cases regardless of the cowardly assaults made 
upon honest attorneys in the exercise of their duties by 
brigands, outlaws and traitors. The military is the supple- 
ment to the civil law and will be worked in this case as 
it is full time that brigands who have been at large four 
years without the lash of the law, should be made to feel 


its sting. 
Wells.7° 


What the outcome of this case was cannot be determined. 
Apparently the Governor lost control of the disputed property 
despite his influence over the Louisiana court system, for he was 
never a wealthy man in his later years. Perhaps it was this loss 
of face that convinced James Madison ,Wells that he had gone 
too far in humoring the former Confederates. At any sheng the 
on policy" was dealt a heavy blow. 


CHAPTER 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1865 


Wells had promised when he became Governor that, saheniais 

a state government had been organized, he would call a general 
election in which the whole state could participate.’ In the fall 
of 1865, the Governor carried out his promise to the people of 
Louisiana with a proclamation calling for a statewide election 
of all state officials and of Representatives to Congress.? The 
electorate was to choose all members of the executive department, 
all representatives to the state legislature, and all state senators 
to replace those whose terms had expired.’ To the ex-Confeder- 
ates, this was a chance to wrest the legislative branch of the 


7° Alexandria Louisiana Democrat, August 2, 1865. 

1 Daily Times, June 18, 1865. 

2 Ibid., September 22, 1865; Daily Picayune, September 22, 1865. 
8 Annual Cyclopaedia, 1865, p. 511. 
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- government from the hands of the radicals, and this, together 
with the control of the executive department which Wells had 
handed them, would place Louisiana once again under aristo- 
cratic planter domination.‘ 


: Making prospects even brighter for the returning planters 

was the new registration being carried on in the radical strong- 
hold of New Orleans. This registration was being made under 
the proclamation issued by Governor Wells which had closed the 
~ old voting books of the city because of the many illegally reg- 
istered voters whose names appeared therein.’ This proclamation 
was auspicious for the state conservatives for a reason other than 
giving them control of the electorate of the state. It indicated that 
Governor Wells himself had repudiated the vote on the Constitu- 
tion of 1864 and believed that the constitution was illegally in 
force. Wells had declared that nearly 5,000 voters in the city were 
not entitled to the franchise. The vote of New Orleans on the 
constitution was 5,453, and of these 789 were opposed to its — 
adoption, and 4,664 in favor of adoption. The scoffers declared | 
that the 4,664 votes represented the fraudulently registered 
riffraff, and that the discrepancy of 336 accounted for the halt, 
the blind, the sick and those in jail.® 


Arguments over the validity of the Constitution of 1864 had 
raged ever since its adoption, and they broke into new fury follow- 
ing the surrender of the Confederate armies. Basically, the argu- 
ment against the constitution had nothing to do with the pro- 
visions embodied in that document, but was concerned almost 
entirely with the method of its adoption. Conservatives claimed - 
that to make a constitution valid, all voters of a state must be | 
represented in the convention which writes the basic law. Since 
over half of the state had been in Confederate hands when the 
convention of 1864 met, the will of the people lacked lawful 
expression. Therefore, only a de facto government was created, 
resting on force as a natural consequence of the revolutionary 
state of affairs when it was formed. The fact that more of the 
people could vote under the constitution than voted for its adop- 
tion was not a valid argument for retaining the constitution, for 
no other choice but acceptance or re) jection had been offered to 
the voters.’ 


4 Daily Picayune, August 20, 1865. 
5 Daily Times, May 4, 1865. 

6 Reid, Southern Tour, 342. ! 

7 Annual Cyclopaedia, 1865, p. 511. 
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In reply to those who sought to abandon the Constitution of 
_ 1864, the radicals of the state advanced many arguments. Chief 

of these was that the business of the state had been conducted 
under the Constitution for more than a year, including two 
sessions of the State Legislature, which had passed laws which 
were being enforced by an elected governor.’ There was no 
possible answer to the conservative charge that the will of the 
people of Louisiana had not been consulted in the selection of 
delegates to write the basic law of the state. 


These arguments formed the basis for the campaigns for 
state and national offices in Louisiana in the election of 1865. 
There were four distinct parties participating in the election, each 
of which could be differentiated from all others by its attitude 
toward the Constitution of 1864. The National Democratic party 
advocated ignoring the constitution as illegal, and the reorganiza- 
tion of the state under the Constitution of 1852.9 Also opposed to 
the 1864 basic law was the Conservative Democratic party which 
supported a movement for a new convention to replace the 
despised document.!® The Radical Republicans also desired a new 
convention, not because the constitution had been illegally passed, 
but because it was not radical enough in its provisions. Negro | 
suffrage was high on the list of innovations which the Radical 
Republicans wanted, for it was the only method by which they 
- could gain control of the state electorate.1! Between the positions 

of the Democrats and Republicans was that of the National Con- 
servative Union party, which opposed Negro suffrage and the 
calling of a new convention. It recognized the Constitution of 
1864 as the organic law of the state in which “.. . the people of the 
state were not wholly represented, but is yet framed in the 
interests of the whole state.”’! | 


Party lines weré’ drawn for the fall election even before 
Governor Wells issued his proclamation. The first group to enter — 
the race were the National Democrats. In the latter part of 
August, J. Ad. Rozier, state party chairman, issued a call for a 
state party convention to be held on October 2, 1865, in New 
Orleans. In his convention call, Rozier stated that the Democratic - 

party was the group offering the best basis for the preservation of 


8 Ibid., 511-512. 

® Daily Times, September 17, 1865. 
10 Daily Picayune, October 4, 1865. 
11 Annual Oyclopaedia, 1865, p. 512. 
12 Daily Times, September 17, 1865. 
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the rights and liberties of Louisianians.'* Already the party was 
showing that it had forgotten who had won the war. The Demo- 
crats refused to bargain with the Federal government by accept- 
ing its decisions in matters of reconstruction. Instead, they deter- 
‘mined on a course of defiance to secure immediate control of the 
state. Their choice was to have grave consequences for Louisiana. 


The Central Executive Committee of the National Conser- 
vative Union party, led by Colonel A. P. Field, met in New Or- 
leans on September 9, and decided on October 7 as the date for 
their nominating convention. It also issued an address to the 
people of the state, supporting its position on the main campaign 
issue, the validity of the Constitution of 1864.4 


Wells had laid his groundwork for the fall elections so well — 


that his nomination and subsequent election were foregone con- 
clusions. His new registration, the almost complete supremacy 
of the Confederates in the government after the victory over 
Banks and the radicals, brought down upon his head the nick- 
name of “the John Tyler of the Free State party.’® The radicals 
had attempted in several instances to discredit the Governor with 
the national government, but in September and October of 1865 
no man could match his popularity with the electorate.'¢ 


One of the deeds of Wells which endeared him to the voters — 


was his strong support of the former Confederate Governor of 
Louisiana, Thomas Overton Moore. In September, 1865, Wells 
spoke of the sterling character, unbending integrity, and honor- 
able conduct of his former neighbor from Rapides. The Governor 
was not content to drop the matter after praising Moore, but 
wrote to President Johnson asking a special pardon for his 
former political, and in some ways, personal enemy.’’? A friend 
of Moore, H. M. Hyams, hastened to write the good news to the 
old Confederate, exiled in Cuba. In his letter, Hyams gave what 
seems to have been the view of the people of Louisiana on Wells: 


Governor Wells bears . the same happy relation to 


‘Louisiana that Pres. Johnson bears to the whole South. Their | 


instincts, if not of the States rights school are yet for 


13 Daily Picayune, August 20, 1865. 

14 Jbid., September 12, 1865. 

as Reed, Dostie, 181. ; 

16 Wells was supported by the three leading New Orleans newspapers in his campaign 
for the epernersiie, and his position as friend o President Johnson and friend of the former 
Confederates made for phenomenal popularity. 

17 Wells to Moore, November 22, — _— O. Moore Papers, Department of Archives, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, L 
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justice to the South and they are and will show themselves | 

to be true to their instincts. . . ..Governor Wells from a 
combination of circumstances ... is the most fortunate 
selection which could be made to carry out the true policy— 
the President’s policy—the patriot’s policy—a reconstruc- 
tion of the Union on the basis of the —— —- of the 


states.1§ 


It was little wonder that the Democratic convention eccial 
out to be an extremely conservative, even reactionary body. 
Typical of its policies was the choice of an old planter and former 
governor, Robert C. Wickliffe, as president of the convention 
when it met in New Orleans on October 2, 1865.1 The chief 
excitement of the convention came when the platform committee 
reported. The platform read to the convention contained a 
reiteration of the doctrine of the right of secession. Cooler heads 
prevailed in the convention, and, after a short and fiery verbal 
battle, the secession plank was eliminated from the platform. 
A well-known citizen and lifelong Democrat was publicly cen- 
sured by resolution because he stated in a speech before the 
convention that “secession was worse than a crime; it was a- 

James Madison Wells was the unanimous choice of this 
reactionary planter convention as their candidate for governor.*! 
On the Democratic ticket. with Wells were many former Con- 
federates, one having just returned from commanding a Con- 
federate regiment in the war against the national government. 
All were strongly conservative.?? “The nominations included: 
Albert P. Voorhies, lieutenant-governor; J. H. Hardy, secretary 
of state; Hypolite Peralta, auditor; Adam Griffen, treasurer; A. 
S. Herron, attorney-general; and Robert M. Lusher, superintend- 
ent of public education.”* 


Governor Wells had no the reasons for his 
unanimous nomination. Nine months after the election in an 
open letter printed in a New Orleans newspaper he said, “It was 


18 Hyams to Moore, September 10, 1865. Ibid. 

19 Daily Picayune, October 3, 1865. 

20 Daily Times, August 9, 1866. The newspapers of 1865 only hinted at these develop- 
ments. Daily Times, October 4, 1865; Daily Picayune, October 4, 1865. 


21 Daily Times, October 4, 1865. | 
22 Tbid., October 23, 1865; Daily Picayune, October 25, 1865. 


23 Daily Picayune, October 4, 1865. 
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publicly avowed that I was put at the head of their Democratic 
ticket simply because it was thought I could be useful in securing 
a representation of the State in Congress.’’** | 


The reactionary platform on which Wells was running 
- opened with an admission of defeat in the recent war, and pledged 
the party to honorably support the Federal government under the 
Constitution. The platform, however, failed to state just what 
interpretation the Democrats would give to the Constitution. 
Their choice of the word “‘Federal’’ indicated that the old Southern 
state rights idea was still strong in Louisiana. The National 
Democratic party and President Johnson were heartily approved 
as the means by which the South would be saved from the radicals. 


After excluding religious questions from politics, the Demo- 
crats firmly took their stand against Negro suffrage. “Resolved, 
That we hold this to be a Government of white people, made and 
to be perpetuated for the exclusive benefit of the white race,” 
read the platform, “and in accordance with the constant adjudica- 
tion of the United States Supreme Court, that people of African 
descent cannot be considered as citizens of the United States, and 
- that there can, in no event, nor under any circumstances, be any 
equality between the white and other races.” 


Having expressed the deliberate opinion that the Negro was 
inferior in every way to the white man, the Democrats turned to 
another inferior object, the Constitution of 1864. “A creation of 
fraud, violence and corruption ... ,” cried the platform, but the 
Democrats agreed to recognize it as the de facto law of the state 
until a new constitution could be written by the representatives 
of the people. An immediate repeal of the laws passed by the 
State Legislature, a “non-representative body” was also advo- 
cated. | 


Although the Democrats hated every word of the Constitu- 
tion of 1864, it was necessary that they recognize it as the de facto 
law of the state in their platform. Their reasons were obvious— 
the election for which their platform was written was being held 
under the provisions of that instrument. 


Other planks in the Democratic platform included compensa- 
tion from Congress for emancipated slaves, a labor system to 


24 Daily Times, August 9, 1866. 
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relieve the planters who were finding workers with difficulty, an 
early proclamation of general amnesty, the return of confiscated 
property, and an economical state administration.” 


Wells was notified of his nomination by the Democratic con- 
vention through a letter from Wickliffe, president of that body.” 
The Governor accepted the nomination in a letter in which he 
asked again for conservative, not reactionary support. The only 
means by which Johnson’s position could be strengthened, wrote 
- Wells, was to show the country that Louisiana was worthy of 
his wise, liberal and conciliatory policies. As for himself, Wells — 
stated that his sole ambition in accepting office was to serve and 
redeem his native state. He pointed to his past acts and policy 
as being a guarantee of his future course as Governor.”” 


: The only other party to hold a convention in Louisiana in 
1865 was the National Conservative Union party, which met in 
convention in New Orleans on October 9. Lasting only one day, 
this meeting accomplished its nominations and acceptance of its 
platform without the dissension which almost split the Demo- 
crats. Again Wells was nominated unanimously.”® 


The platform of the Conservative Union party was similar in 
many respects to that of the Democratic party. The Unionists, 
however, specifically disavowed the political theories which had 
just been overthrown in war, and stated that there was no way 
of destroying the national government but successful rebellion. 
The party opposed the elevation of Africans to a footing of 
- political equality with whites, but did not include in its platform a 
statement of belief in racial inequality in all other matters as did 
the Democrats. By pointedly ignoring the Constitution of 1864, 
the Unionists gave it their tacit approval.”® 


To the president of the National Conservative Union party 
convention, Wells wrote his acceptance of the nomination as 
governor. He stated that there was nothing irreconcilable in the 
two platforms on which he was nominated, and thus he could 
remain consistent in accepting both nominations. Neither party 
had a hold on him, he continued, for he had acted irrespective of 
all party trammels. “I am warranted in believing that I am 

per Ibid., October 4, 1865; Daily Picayune, October 4, 1865; Annual Cyclopaedia, 1865, 
eer Daily Times, October 6, 1865. | 
37 Daily Picayune, October 7, 1865. 


28 Ibid., October 10, 1865. 
29 Daily Times, October 12, 1865; Annual Oyclopaedia, 1865, pp. 512-513. 
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indebted to my official record and acts for the high and unusual 


honor conferred on me,” he said, “‘in being chosen as their candi- 
date by two conventions from the people, acting under different 
party names, but both, I am happy to believe, having the same 


patriotic purpose in view, to wit:. the true welfare of the State, 


and to support the Constitution of the Unied States and the 
Union of the States thereunder.’’®° : 


Until October 9, it appeared that Wells was going to secure 
the office of governor without having to defeat a single opponent. 
Friends of Henry Watkins Allen, however, placed the former 
Confederate governor, then in exile in Mexico, in the guberna- 
torial race.*! Wells had no illusions as to the strength of the new 


candidate. After the election, he stated that without doubt | 


Allen would have been overwhelmingly elected if he had been 
in the United States and had signified his assent: to the nomina- 
tion.? 


The reason that the more reactionary Democrats had entered 
Allen in the campaign was dissatisfaction with Wells and the 
regular Democratic party platform. The Louisiana Democrat of 
Alexandria summed up the feeling against the party platform in 
an editorial] just before Allen was entered in-the contest.: If, 
the paper. asked, the Constitution of 1864 was the creation of 
fraud, violence and corruption, why were the Democrats willing 
to swallow it? The answer to this question was that to get rid 
of the constitution was to get rid of Governor Wells. Wells was 


characterized as “the milk in the cocoanut—that must be reached, 


at all hazards, through all the rough and unseemly encasement 
which surrounds it.’”’ Continuing in an extremely sarcastic vein, 


the editor said, “Governor Wells is such a pure ‘Democrat’, has 


fought so long for Democratic principles, is so indispensable to 
the success of Democracy and the future integrity of the Demo- 
cratic party, that no sacrifice is too great to secure him; no 
evil too great that it must not be done that such a good may 
come out of it.”33 | 

In the campaign that followed the sondiestionia: the Governor 


took little part. As in 1864, he made no public speeches, begged 
for no votes, and made no pronouncements on his attitude toward 


3° Annual Oyclopaedia, 1865, p. 513. ey 
32 Daily Times, August 6, 1866. 

33 Alexandria Louisiana Democrat, October 11, 1865,, 
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labor, the Negro problem, nor the Constitution of 1864.34. Indeed, 
it was a campaign which required nothing from the chief nomi- 
— nee but a discreet silence. Even the supporters of Henry Watkins | 
Allen admitted their defeat in the campaign, but continued to hold 


a_ lively series of meetings.*> 


The people of Louisiana seem to have been in the mood for 
a fiery campaign, for the newspaper reports of the political 
meetings of October and November, 1865, emphasize the tremen- 
dous throngs which heard the speeches, and the enthusiasm with 
which all speakers—Unionists, Democrats, and Allen Democrats— 
were greeted.** Fireworks, brass bands, transparencies, rockets 
and torches livened the gatherings in which the only basic issue 
dividing the parties was the Constitution of 1864.57 The New 
Orleans papers agreed that there was no actual difference be- 
tween the platforms of the two leading parties, the Democratic 
and the National Conservative Union, and further stated that the 
people of: the city were much perplexed over just what the 
parties really stood for, since conflicting statements came from 
the meetings of each party.*® ? 


All of the parties accused the others of dastardly deeds 
and heinous crimes. Colonel A. P. Field at a Conservative Union 
meeting accused the Democratic candidates of still being rebels 
and plotting to back a new revolution against the national gov- 
ernment. “Wells,” he said, “is the only man above reproach 
nominated by the Democrats.’*® The hypocrisy and unworthy 
designs of the Conservative Unionists were favorite charges at 
Democratic meetings.*®° Usually, no specific instances were 
cited by the speakers, the crimes apparently being too terrible 
for publication. One Democratic barb that did strike its mark 
was the accusation that the Unionists were actually Republicans 
in disguise, and were keeping this fact from the voters until 


after the elections.*! | 


The Negro of Louisiana found himself without a friend in 
either of the two big parties in 1865. Such statements as, “God 


84 The New Orleans newspapers of 1865 make no mention of Wells attending any campaign 


meetings. 
85 Daily Picayune, October 28, 1865; Daily Times, October 26, 1865. 


36 Daily Times, October 23, 24, 26, 30, 1865. 
37 Ibid., October 24, 25, 1865. 


38 Ibid., October 16, 28, 1865. 
88 Tbid., October 23, 1865. 


40 Tbid., November 3, 4, 1865. 
41 Daily Picayune, October 15, 1865. 
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forbid the negro should ever be elevated to our equal,” received 
hearty applause at Unionist meetings.‘2?. The Conservative 
Unionists also opposed allowing Negroes to work on public proj- 
ects, and supported a movement for a forced mass migration of 
Negroes from the cities to the farms.* | 


The Democrats were equally violent in their opinions of 
what should be done with the Negroes. No public education of 
the “inferior race’? at white expense could be tolerated by this 
party. The Democrats, too, fell in line with the back-to-the-farm 
movement for the Negro.** a 


The Constitution of 1864 was completely discussed by the 
Democrats. Judge H. N. Spofford at one meeting listed all of 
his. party’s objections to the basic law of the state and accused 
the Unionists of wanting to place some scantlings over the 
“‘wormy wood” by amending the constitution, rather than entirely 
rebuilding it. As the judge finished his tirade, the speakers’ 
platform collapsed, throwing Spofford and the numerous vice- 
presidents of the meeting to the ground.* 


The Allen candidacy began to worry the Democrats early in 
the campaign. Allen’s extreme popularity with the former Con- 


_federates could easily split the Democratic party, making a Con- 
_servative Union victory possible.** To prevent a marked split, 


various Democratic organizations began to plead for party unity 
through open letters published in newspapers, accusing the Con- 
servative Union party of entering Allen in the race to split the 
Democrats.*? This charge was heatedly denied by the Allenites, 
who gave the following reason for opposing Wells: ‘“The people 
have no confidence in Governor Wells, fearing to trust a man who 
had deserted the Radicals, when he thought Southern men were 
about being reinstated to their power and rights, and who would - 
no doubt desert the South when he could subserve his own 


purpose.’’4® 


The support of Allen continued, even though his followers 
were informed that he would not accept the position even if 
elected governor.*® In Wells’ home parish, the weekly paper said 


42 Daily Times, October 17, 1865. 
43 Tbid., October 30, 1865. 
44 Daily Picayune, November 3, 1865. 
_ 48 Daily Times, October 30, 1865. 
48 Ibid., October 16, 1865; New Orleans Bee, October 16, 1865. 
47 Daily Times, October 30, 1865. 
£8 Ibid., October 26, 1865. | 
4° New Orleans Bee, October 16, 1865; Daily Picayune, October 28, 1865. 
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that Allen would carry Rapides by a vote of at least ten to one. — 
The editor hinted darkly at the past indiscretions of Wells, and 
stated that the Governor would probably be dismissed for his 
defalcation as sheriff of Rapides.°® The Wells family feud had 
apparently turned the Governor’s former neighbors against him, 
though they had been his ardent supporters in September, 1865. 


The campaign was not without humor. At a Unionist meeting — 
in New Orleans, a squabble between two Democrats stationed 
just in front of the speakers’ stand prevented George Lacey from 
completing his speech. The audience gathered around the two 
sparring men, and no policeman appeared to stop the fight. 
Exasperated, Lacey ordered the band present to play a song to 
regain the attention of the crowd. Unfortunately, the bandmaster 
chose “Yankee Doodle” for the band to play, and instead of a fight 
between two men the speaker was faced with a near riot until the 
band could be hushed.®! While ““Yankee Doodle’”’ almost caused a 
riot in New Orleans, the Democrats’ playing of “Dixie” brovgnt 
cheers at their meetings.5? 


Both Unionists and Democrats aired the support of the 
~ newly naturalized citizens of Louisiana, as well as that of the 
older citizens. In order to strengthen their positions at the polls, 
however, each party sent its representatives to the voter registra- 
tion office to secure the names of those registering, for use in can- 
vassing the newer voters. When Governor Wells discovered this 
practice he ordered the registrar’s office closed to all unauthorized 


persons.** 


On the day of the election, November 6, all drinking estab- 
lishments were closed in New Orleans. As a result, the Picayune 
reported, New Orleans had the quietest election in the history of 
any big city.®4 Sheriff Bienvenu visited every precinct in the city 
to see that universal order prevailed, but he found it unnesessary 
to arrest anyone for creating a disturbance, an unusual state of 
affairs for New Orleans.™ Of the 27,808 votes cast in the state, 
Wells received 22,312 to his opponent’s 5,497. The Democrats 
- captured all the state executive offices, and their ticket for mem- 

bers of the Legislature was successful in all parishes, with one 


exception.®® 


50 Listindiie Louisiana Democrat, October 25, November 1, 1865. 
51 Daily Times, October 30, 1865. 

52 Daily Picayune, November 4, 1865. 

53 Daily Times, October 20, 1865. . 

54 Daily Picayune, November 8, 1865. 

55 Ibid., November 7, 1865. 

56 Annual Cyclopaedia, 1865, p. 513. 
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The reasons for the Wells victory were obvious. He had 
gained the support of a majority of the citizens of the state with 
his conciliation policy. A prominent Louisiana politician explained 
the victory to a Congressional committee in later years as follows: 


Many conspicuous gentlemen in New Orleans, many who 
had held very high positions in the Confederate service, 
warmly urged that the people should vote for Mr. Wells, 
because, as they said, it was a great deal better to have him 
than a stranger; that he was a native; that his conduct 
since the surrender was all that could be desired, so far as 
extending kindness to our people was: concerned; that it 

- would have this effect: . . . it would show the people of the 
North, and particularly the Government at Washington, that 
We were not so prejudiced and so hostile against one of our 
own people who had been a consistent Union man. These con- 
siderations made him acceptable throughout the State. .. .5% 


This opinion was corroborated by a Union man from Loui- 
siana in other testimony. He told of a trip on a Red River steamer 
in the fall of 1865 on which he heard many discussions among 
former Confederates concerning the election. “They expressed 
their choice for the rebel Governor Allen,” he said, “But they 
- did not know whether the President would pardon him, and 
preferred to vote for Governor Wells, who was known as a 
‘Union man, because the state would be more likely to be admitted 
into the Union. The same expressions were made use of ay 
in New Orleans... .*® 


The one area where Wells was ckticeanake unpopular with the 
voters was Rapides Parish. Allen defeated him in his home 
parish by a vote of 347 to 196.5 It was not the ten to one 
defeat predicted by the Louisiana Democrat, but it was decisive 
enough to show the personal unpopularity of Wells among his 
old neighbors.®° When he came out — to Allen, the Louwi- 
siana Democrat exulted: 


_~ From the moment that Governor Wells picanebested his 
imbecility and utter incapability to do anything for the 
regeneration of the State . . . we opposed his further re- 
tention in office. . . . The people of Rapides . . . who have 


57 Testimony of Judge Thomas C. Manning, in House Miscellaneous Documents, 44 Con- 
gress, 2 Session, No. 34, part 2, p. 509. . 
Fils, Testimony of D. E. Haynes, in House Reports, 39 Congress, 1 Session, No. 30, Part 4, 
p. 
59 Daily Times, November 11, 1865. 
60 Alexandria Louisiana Democrat, October 25, 1865. 
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orodaes [against Wells] time can never efface, determined 
that he should not receive a majority in his native parish, 
even if they had to beat him with blank ballots.® 


Not only was Wells faced with disaffection in Rapides, but 
he had to meet a threat of revolt against his administration made 
by the Radical Republicans. On the same day that the voters 
of the state elected Wells, the Republicans set up ballot boxes 
in every precinct in New Orleans for their followers to use in 
choosing a territorial delegate to Congress.” The first newspaper 
mention of the machinations of the Republicans appeared in the © 
Picayune on November 7. The report stated that it was rumored 
that Henry Clay Warmoth had received 8, 000 colored votes for 


Congress. 


Wells turned against his former friends and accused the 
Republicans of forcing the Negroes to pay one dollar in order 
to vote. The election was a method of extorting money from the 
ignorant blacks, he charged, rather than a sincere effort to put 
Louisiana back in the good graces of the national government. 


- Heated denials of the Wells charge were made at a Republican 
mass meeting at the Orleans Theater on November 13. Benjamin 
Franklin Flanders, Rufus Waples and H. C. Warmoth addressed 
their followers at this meeting, their audience being two-thirds 
Negroes. To the cheering throng the Republican leaders brought 
explanations of the territorial plan of reconstruction. Louisiana 
was declared to be a territory, having given up its statehood in 
1861. The state was not yet ready for political regeneration 
according to the speakers and should remain a territory for some 
years. Warmoth declared himself elected as ring to Congress 
from Louisiana by 19,000 votes. 


Even the former Free State party newspaper, the New 
Orleans Daily Times, was disgusted by these tactics. It denounced 
the speakers and those attending the meeting as “money-grab- 
bers” afraid of losing their sources of revenue. _ 


As soon as the election returns indicated an overwhelming 
Wells victory, the Governor issued a proclamation calling for a 
special session of the newly elected Legislature. In his call, Wells 


61 Jbid., November 15, 1865. 

62 Annual OCyclopaedia, 1865, p. 513. 

63 Daily Times, November 14, 1865. 

64 Ibid., November 14, 1865;. Annual GiB. 
Daily Times, November 15, 1865. 
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listed three reasons for the special session: to elect United States 
Senators, to provide for the repair of the state levee system, and 
to place the state on a firm credit basis.°* This session of the 
Legislature was to prove or disprove the wisdom of the Wells 
conciliation policy. The new legislators were almost all former 
Confederates or Confederate sympathizers. If they followed 
Wells, he could soon win the state back to the Union. If they 
refused his leadership, the Governor would be forced to change 


his 


CHAPTER VI 


THE MAKING OF A RADICAL 


Preparations for the special session of the State Legislature 
were hurriedly made following Governor Wells’ proclamation 
of November 10, 1865.1 Both houses were to meet in the 
Mechanics’ Institute in New Orleans, the Governor having 


- accepted an offer of the use of the building for legislative purposes 


from the New Orleans Mechanics Society.2, The building was 
remcdeled for occupancy in time for the first meeting on Novem- 


ber 23. This session was to last until the regular meeting of the 


Legislature in January, 1866. 

The business before the representatives of Louisiana was 
grave indeed. The levees of the state had been neglected and were 
in a deplorable condition. Overflows periodically took lives and 


_ property. The newspapers were constantly printing letters from 


their readers complaining of the condition of the state levees and 
demanding aid from the federal or state governments for their | 
repair.* Governor Wells himself energetically tried to secure aid 
from General Canby, military governor of the state, to prevent 
further breaks in the levees and to repair the numerous crevasses. 
The General, however, was unable to do more than recommend 
to the general government that the United States repair the 
levees, charging the cost of the work to the state which would 
later repay the federal government.® 


66 Daily Picayune, November 12, 1865. 

1 Louisiana Senate Journal, Extra Session, 1865, p. 3. 

® Daily Times, October 28, 1865. : 

* Jbid., November 17, 1865. 

* See especially Daily Times and Daily Picayune for May and June, 1865. 
5 Daily Times, September 1, 1865. — 
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By the fall of 1865, the situatien had become even more 
desperate. On October 8, a levee convention of representatives 
from all parishes affected by the overflows met in New Orleans to 
request aid again from the bankrupt state and uninterested 
federal government.* Governor Wells, as a result of this conven- 
tion, appointed a state Levee Board, which finally evolved a plan 
for the repair of the embankments.’ The Governor and the Levee | 
Board met with the leading bankers of the state to borrow money 
so that levee contractors could bid on the repair work.® The 
prompt action proved wise, for the federal government discon- 
tinued all levee maintenance on November 9, 1865, and placed full 
responsibility for levee upkeep on the state government.? 


In 1865, rumors of free lands and equipment for Negroes had 
induced most of the freed slaves to abandon their jobs, causing a 
paralyzing shortage of labor on the farms and plantations of 
Louisiana.!° Chiefly through the influence of Wells, a new head of 
the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen and Abandoned Lands was 
appointed in October, who immediately attempted to alleviate the 
labor situation. He addressed a special message to the freedmen, 
disclaiming the authority of the rumors of free land and homes 
for former slaves. The freedmen were asked to work, to obey 
their employers, and to honor their contracts in order to 
prevent complete financial collapse in the state. To help 
eliminate the labor shortage, it was necessary to implement this 

message with more stringent labor control laws." 


The State Legislature was slow in organizing. The Gov- 
ernor’s proclamation allowed less than two weeks for the legisla- 
tors to receive an official notification of the meeting and report 
to New Orleans. Not until November 29 were the two houses 
ready to receive the Go¥ernor’s message.!? In the period between 
the meeting of the Legislature and the reception of the Governor’s 
message, hectic organizational meetings were held. Candidates 
for such administrative jobs as doorkeeper and clerk passed 
printed tickets around the legislative halls. Most of these bore 
the words, “Late of the Confederate Army’, as a recommenda- 


6 Daily Picayune, October 5, 1865. 
TIbid., November 30, 1865. 


8 Daily Times, November 18, 1865. 
® General Orders Number 65, Department of Louisiana, November 9, 1865, in Daily Times, 


- November 11, 1865. 

10 Daily Picayune, October 21, 1865. 
11 Daily Times, October 21, 1865. 

12 I[bid., November 30, 1865. 
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tion of the candidate’s fitness for office.!* One poor man, who had 
lost both arms in combat, dressed himself in full rebel uniform 
and presented himself as a candidate for doorkeeper. He was 
arrested by the provost guard for his impudence, but was re- 
manded to the custody of the Legislature, which gave him the job 
and ordered him to continue to wear his uniform if he valued his 
position.!* 


By November 29, the Lagtelitass was at last ready to receive 
the Governor’s address.’* The message began with a statement of 
Wells’ belief in the renewed loyalty of the people of the state, and 
an assertion that “they accept with sincerity and frankness the 
new order of things as it has been determined by the arbitrament 
of the sword.” Wells then restated his reasons for calling the 
special session. After again requesting the election of two new 
United States Senators, he told the Legislature of his work on the 
levee problem. The way had been paved, he said, for immediate 


letting of levee contracts when funds were available for the work. 


The Legislature was asked to solve the problem of the im- 
paired credit of the state. The Governor’s suggestions for raising 
the money ranged from selling 6,000 bales of cotton belonging 
to the state to the issuing of treasury warrants amounting to one 
million dollars. 


As for labor, Wells suggested legislation “. . . to secure to 
him who has it to sell, just protection and adequate remuneration, 
and to the capital which will buy it, absolute security and 
profit from its use. ... Aim at means of enforcing upon the 
contracting parties due respect for, and compliance. with, their 


bargains or contracts ...”’ rather than dictating what might be 


interpreted as a partisan policy. The second point in the Wells 
labor policy was the importation of European workers. He asked 
the Legislature to repeal all restrictions on immigration, and, if 
-possible, to give special encouragement to prospective settlers. 
Already, the Governor reported, a new steamship line was being 
formed to operate between New Orleans and Liverpool. It was to 
be given every possible facility of the harbor of New anene, 
including a contract guaranteeing adequate whartage. 


18 House Reports, 39 Congress, 1 Session, No. 30, Part 4, pp. 51, 61. 


14 Ibid., 51. 
16 Daily Picayune, November 30, 1865. 
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Wells turned next to the secret political associations in the 
state. Unimpeachable sources had informed him, he said, that 
organizations bound together by strange oaths, sécret passwords 
and signs were being revived in- New Orleans. “Whether sought 
to be revived with the intention to commence anew a wicked 
war upon our naturalized population and to repel immigrants, or 


to keep alive any smouldering element of dissaffection that may 


exist to the national authority I care not,” he said; “I consider 
all persons in communion with them public enemies, and I invoke 
the needful legislation at your hands for their ‘suppression and 


extirpation.” 


Wells disapproved of the state public school system as it 
existed and urged its abolition as-“‘a miserable failure’”’ except in 
New Orleans. Abolition of the state school system would mean 
the end of the Negro educational benefits which had been granted 
under the Constitution of 1864. To clinch the end of free schools 
for Negroes, Wells suggested that only taxes collected from 
Negroes for educational purposes be applied to the support of 
Negro schools. To continue higher education in Louisiana, Wells 


reported he had borrowed $15,000 from the Citizens’ and the 


Canal banks in New Orleans. This sum would be used to repair 


the building of the State Seminary at Alexandria in ee 


for reopening. 


There was widespread dissatisfaction with the state judici- 
ary, according to Wells. He excused some of his appointments of 
the state judges by saying that the field of selection had been 
limited at the time of the nominations. Stating that the Legisla- 
ture could easily remedy the judicial situation, Wells suggested a 
return to the parish judge ae rather — the district judicial 
plan then in effect. | 


Other points considered by the governor in his message were 


_ the advisability of building a new state capitol and a new peni- 


tentiary, the reorganization of the state militia, and investigation 
of federal control of Lousiana banks and the New Orleans and 
Jackson, and the New Orleans and Opelousas railroads. 


In conclusion the Governor said: 


No other legislative bodies that have ever before been 
convened in this State have been charged with the considera- 
tion of legislation embracing so’‘many various and momentous © 
subjects. Upon their enlightened, just and prompt settle- 
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ment, everything affecting the well-being, happiness and 


prosperity of the people and State depends. Procrastination is 
ruin; postponement is death. ... I invoke, with humility, the 
blessing of Almighty God for the Commonwealth, its serv- 
ants, and the sovereign people.?@ 


General acclamation greeted the Governor’s message, all of 
the New Orleans papers praising it. The Bee claimed that the 
whole message was imbued with a deep concern for the cause of 
peace. It found the information concerning secret societies 
“startling’’ and approved the Wells plan to abolish public schools 
outside of New Orleans.!* The Daily Times applauded the speech, 


but thought that Mayor Kennedy had influenced Wells in many — 


of his policies.18 The message was approved by the Daily Picayune, 


but its editor was disappointed that the Governor had failed to 


ask for a new constitutional convention.!® Perhaps the most bitter 


disapproval of the message came from the disaffected Alexandria 


Louisiana Democrat. Its editor, E. R. Biossat, wrote: “What 
little we were able to translate and render into intelligible English 
does not rise above the level of the stupidity for which Mr. J. M. 


Wells has ever been distinguished. We are unable to discover a 


single recommendation which rises above the puerility which 
would characterize the merest tyro in public affairs.’’?° ; 


After hearing the suggestions of Governor Wells, the com- 


pletely Democratic Legislature of Louisiana plunged immediately — 


into a program of its own choosing.”! Instead of acting on the 


more pressing problems of the state, the legislators spent most of | 


their time discussing a new constitutional convention. The most 
important committee appointed in the Legislature was not one 
to draft new labor laws, or even one to seek funds for strengthen- 


‘ing the state levee system, but was a committee to investigate the 


advisability of a new convention. The majority and minority 


reports from this committee showed an embarassing difference 


of opinion among the Democrats. The majority favored sub- 
mission of the question of a new convention to the voters of the 
state, while the minority favored amending the constitution by 


16 Louisiana House Journal, 1865, pp. 12-15. 
17 November 30, 1865. 

18 December 1, 1865. 

19 December 1, 1865. 

20 December 13, 1865. 

21 Daily Picayune, December 1, 1865. | 
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the utilization of Article 146. Consideration of both reports was 
postponed until the meeting of the regular session of the Legisla-" 
ture in January, 1866, due to the disagreement.?? 


Between discussions of the constitution, the Legislature man- 
aged to transact a little business. Among the first duties it per- 
formed was to prepare for the inauguration of Governor Wells.2* 
The Governor, however, pleaded illness, and refused to attend the 
planned ceremonies. Instead, on December 4, 1865, he took the 
oath of office in privacy.”4 | 


The next business to supersede the question of the constitu- 
tion was the election of United States Senators. On December 6, 
the Senate and House of Representatives met in joint session and 
selected Randell Hunt, a prominent Louisiana jurist and lawyer, 
to the long term with little opposition.”® 


Among those nominated for the short term was James Madi- 
son Wells. In the two ballots taken for short-term Senator, Wells 
received the highest number of votes of any of the nominees, but 
the Governor failed to receive a majority and the joint session 
adjourned.”¢ 


When it met again two days later, Wells’ name was with- 
drawn from consideration. Henry Boyce of Rapides Parish was 
hastily named for the position by the assembled legislators.?’ 
Whether Wells’ name was withdrawn on his own recommendation 
cannot be determined. It was a wise move if he expected to remain 
prominent in Louisiana political life, for as one commentator 


_ said, if the constitution of 1864 was legal, the Senatorial positions 
- were already filled; if it were not legal the newly elected Senators 


would be refused seats in the Senate.?8 Too, Wells’ name was with- 


drawn from consideration the day after word was received from 


a 


Washington that the newly elected Representatives from Loui- 
siana so despaired of being seated that they were returning to the 
state.”® 


The only action taken by the Legislature with regard pe the 
critical levee conditions in Louisiana was the ratification, by large 


22 Annual Oyclopaedia, 1865, p. 514. 
23 Daily Ti imes, December 5, 1865. |. 
24 Louisiana House Journal, 1865, p. 25. 
received 118 votes to his closest s four votes. Loulstane Senate Journal, 

p 

Toid., 38. 
27 Ibid., 39. 
28 Ibid. 
29 Daily Times, Desdaiee 7, 1865. 
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majorities, of the levee contracts let by Wells.*° The governor had 


accepted and followed the recommendations of his temporary - 
Levee Board which reported to him on the last day of November. . 


The Board recommended, first of all, that two levee commissions 
be established, one for the upper’ and one for the lower areas of 
the Mississippi and Red rivers. The Boards were to be appointed 
by the Governor and were to have complete authority for locating 
and building levees. Special taxes on lands protected from over- 
flow and sale of swamp lands were requested as security for one 
million dollars in levee bonds issued by the commissions. Each 
levee district was to use all the money raised by taxes in its own 


_ district.21 While the Legislature approved of these recommenda- 


tions, they were, in reality, the work of Wells. 


Several labor bills were passed during the special session, 
bills similar to those being passed throughout the South.®? Labor 
contracts for agricultural workers were to be rigidly observed 
by both contracting parties.?* The freedmen of the state were not 
discriminated against in these bills. They were declared to have 
all the rights of citizenship, including the right to sue, to own 
property, and to have their property defended by the courts. The 
one right specifically withheld from the Negro was the right 


to vote.*4 


During the special session, Governor Wells began to take a 
stand against complete usurpation of power by the former Con- © 
_ federates. On the final day of their session, he vetoed two of the 


pet bills of the Legislature. One of these bills was to reimburse 
one J. Bermudez, a former New Orleans district judge, for serv- 
ices rendered after the capture of the city in April, 1862, until his 
removal in June, 1862, for disloyalty to the federal government.* 


‘The second bill was more important. It suspended the collec- 


_ tion of state taxes for the year 1861, 1862, 1863 and 1864, thus 


granting tax immunity to all people who had been in Confederate 
territory in those years. Wells sent his veto message back with the 


bill, thus showing he was beginning to despair of his conciliation 


policy. “I apprehend the passage of this act was done hastily and 


30 Jbid., December 11, 1865. 
31 Jbid., December 1, 1865. 

32 Annual Cyclopaedia, 1865, p. 514. 7 
seen: bec McPherson, A Political Manual for 1866 (Washington: Philip and Solomons, — 
84 Annual Cyclopaedia, 1865, p. 514. 

%5 Louisiana House Journal, 1865, p. 74. 
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without careful consideration and deliberation,” he said, ‘“other- 
wise honorable Senators and Representatives would not have 
failed to see that its provisions would sanctify rebellion to the 
government and treason to the nation, and discourage devotion 
and loyalty to both.” The bill, he continued, would necessarily 
excite the just indignation of the faithful and loyal citizens 
throughout the nation and prejudice them against the restoration 
of Louisiana to the Union.** The Bermudez bill failed by two 
votes to pass the House over Wells’ veto.*? The tax bill was not 
voted upon again because the Legislature adj ourned sine die on 


December 22, 1865.°° 


A New Orleans. newspaper surmised that Wells’ chief reason 
for vetoing the state tax suspension bill was to retaliate against 
the Legislature for a strong rebuff it had given the Governor. 
The Wells’ newspaper, it was reported, had been established 
chiefly with the idea of capturing the state printing business. The 
Legislature, however, failed to choose Edwin L. Jewell, Wells’ 
figurehead editor of the Daily Southern Star, as its official printer. 
It preferred the editor of the New Orleans Daily Picayune. The 
Governor, angry at being snubbed, vetoed the pet bill of the 
Legislature.?® The editor who successfully snatched the prize of 
the official. printing contract was properly indignant about the 
Governor’s veto. He said that the only good bill passed by the 
legislators had been vetoed.*° 


During the course of the special session, Wells sent several 
messages to the State Legislature.*1 One of the most important of 
these was a reiteration of his statement concerning secret political 
organizations made in his original message to the Legislature. 
This body passed a joint resolution requesting more information 
from the Governor about the secret societies. Wells refused to 
reveal his information, saying that publicity would allow the 
guilty members of the organizations to flee before laws could be 
passed to control them.*? In reality, the Governor knew little about 
such societies, except that one had been formed across the river 
from New Orleans in Algiers.** The objective of this group was a 
mystery to him, as his message to the Legislature revealed. 

36 Ibid., 75. | 
87 Ibid., 74. 
38 Ibid., 75. 
_ 89 New Orleans Times, December 23, 1865. 
49 Daily Picayune, Decmber 24, 1865. 


41 Louisiana House Journal, 1865, pp. 28, 37, 41. 


42 Ibid., 37. 
*3 House Reports, 39 Congress, 2 ihinsded No. 16, p. 495. 
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One other message from Wells was of more than passing 
importance. The Governor had been accused by a discharged 
levee board employee of furthering his own interests in his work 
on the state levee contracts. Wells heatedly denied any such 
motives. “My action in initiating the work was to save the richest . 
and fairest portion of the State from inundation and destruction,” 
he declared in refuting the charges against the integrity of the 
Levee Board and himself.** The overwhelming acceptance of his 
levee contracts by the legislature indicated that the state repre- 
sensatives believed the Governor’s defense.* 


Simultaneously with his disputes with the Legislature, Wells 
began to lose control of the government of New Orleans. General 
Canby and Mayor Kennedy had been at odds since October, when 
Kennedy accused Canby of unnecessary interference with the 
city government.*® Kennedy was attacked by the New Orleans 
Daily Times two months later for his own officiousness. Great . 
things had been expected of Kennedy, the editorial stated, but he 
had shown himself to be of domineering temperament and unable 
to bear prosperity with equanimity. With his rise to power, the 
mayor was said to have become supercilious. He would damn 
those who failed to approach him with humbleness and bated 
breath. It was rumored, the Times stated, that Kennedy had 
flown into a rage when the Star printed an article laudatory to 
Wells and failed to praise Kennedy at the same time.‘ 


This was the political situation when the Legislature ad-— 
journed on December 22. Animosity existed between the executive 
and legislative branch of the government. The Governor and the 
Mayor of New Orleans were reported to be at odds. The Governor 
himself admitted that the judicial branch of the government was 
weak.*® 


The interim between sessions could have been utilized_in 
bringing the discordant elements of the government into agree- 
~ ment, but the only successful reconciliation seemed to be between 
Wells and Kennedy. This agreement probably had been reached 
before Wells left for Rapides Parish on his winter vacation, for 
it was an accomplished fact when the Legislature returned.*® 


44 Louisiana House Journal, 1865, p. 41. 

45 Daily Times, December 7, 1865. 

46 Tbid., October 9, 1865; Daily Picayune, October 7, 1865. 
ad Daily Times, December 3, 1865. 

48 Louisiana House Journal, 1865, p. 13. 

*® House Reports, 39 Congress, 2 Session, No. 16, p. 520. 
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The Governor returned to New Orleans from his home one 
week before the Legislature reconvened.®® The regular session 
met in New Orleans on January 22, 1866, to be greeted by a dis- 
illusioned governor.®! The committee appointed by the Legislature 
to await the Governor’s expected message reported to the General 
Assembly that Wells had no communication to make at the time.®? 
Considering the reception that the Legislature had given the 
Governor’s first general address, it is easy to see why he refused to 
be humiliated again. | 


After Wells refused to address the General Assembly, the 
legislators plunged into a program of their own. They passed a 
new printing act, an act floating a bond issue for levee con- 
struction,®* and a bill regulating the Levee Board. Commissioners 
serving on this Board were to hold office until the end of the next 
regular session of the Legislature, and be permitted to award 
contracts for levee construction not to exceed $1,200,000.%4 


More important than these acts was the passage of two bills 
providing for the election of local officials in New Orleans and the 
various parishes. Wells wrote to President Johnson explaining 
his views on these bills soon after they were passed. “The failure 
to amend the [New Orleans] charter in many essential particulars 
and to reform the registry and elective laws, so that the hideous 
scenes which characterized popular elections in the parish of 
Orleans before the occupation of the city by the federal army 
may not again be produced,” had determined the Governor to 
veto the bills, he told the President. Wells then described the 
workings of the old Know-Nothing party in Louisiana and said 
that the same type of society was being revived in New Orleans.*® 


The Governor sent his veto of the New Orleans election bill 
to the Legislature on February 12. Besides reiterating his fears 
that gangs of desperados would control the proposed election, 
Wells vetoed the bill on the grounds that the date specified in the 
city charter for elections had been changed in the bill.5® Immedi-_ 
ately the bill was passed over the veto by large majorities in 
both the House of Representatives and the Senate.®’ Further 


5° Daily Picayune, January 18, 1866. 
51 Daily Times, January 23, 1866. 
_ 52 Louisiana House Journal, 1866, p. 4. 
53 Tbid., 36. 
54 Tbid., 37. 
55 House Reports, 39 Congress, 2 Session, Number 16, p. 520: 
56 Louisiana House Journal, 1865, pp. 43-44. 
57 Ibid., 44; Daily Times, February 14, 1866. 
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humiliation for the Governor came when Edwin L. Jewell, editor 


of the Daily Southern Star, was again defeated in the election of 
a state printer.®® Wells had held the municipal election bill for 
ten days before he vetoed it, causing much speculation about his 
decision.5® When he finally vetoed the act, a storm of protests 
broke out in the newspapers. The Picayune said that the veto 
message contained no argument which could even justify serious 
discussion.®° The Times was equally indignant,®*! but the Alexan- 
dria Louisiana Democrat almost exploded with fury at the Gov- 
ernor’s act, calling Wells “utterly mad” for vetoing the bill.® 


The parochial election act was vetoed two days after the 
New Orleans election bill. Lack of sufficient time to notify the 
citizens of the state of the impending election was the reason 
Wells gave for this veto.®* The bill was quickly passed over his 
veto without any opposing votes in the House and only two in the 
Senate, after the date for the election had been put off.* 


One of the representatives stated after this bill was passed 


that the indecorous opposition of the Governor and the insults to 


the representatives which lurked in the repeated veto messages, 
was an attempt virtually to deny the rights of the people and to | 


hold them in a state of pupilage. “Let the Governor drop his 
mask and show his face with its monstrosities,” the representa- 
tive concluded.® 

He had at least stated the chief grievance of the Democratic 
party against Wells—the Governor, despite his acts of concilia- 
tion, was still a Union man, desiring government according to the 
will of the general government rather than the will of the old 
Louisiana aristocrats. Clearly the breach between Wells and the 
Legislature was too wide for bridging after the completely deri- 
sive rebuke dealt to the Governor in the almost unanimous over- 
riding of his vetoes. , : 


Despite the unfavorable turn of events, the Governor. did not 
lose his dignity or his ability to perceive certain truths. He sent 


a special advisory message to the Legislature in the closing days | 


58 Daily Times, February 13, 1866. 

59 Ibid., February 8, 1866. 

60 Daily Picayune, February 13, 1866. 

61 Daily Times, February 16, 1866. 

62 Alexandria Louisiana Democrat, February 28, 1866. 
68 Louisiana House Journal, 1866, pp. 49-50. 

64 Jbid., 50; Daily Times, February 16, 1866. 

65 Daily-Times, February 16, 1866. 
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of its session, the excellence of which could not be denied in | 
later years. Abandon the one crop system of farming in the 
South, he pleaded, and turn to diversified farming to make the 
inhabitants of the state a self-supporting people. Moreover, he 
asked for a geological survey of the mineral resources of the state, 
with a view to encouraging local industrial production to take the | 


place of the lost plantation economy. 


On March 6, Wells issued the proclamation for the local 
election in New Orleans required by the law which had been 
passed over his veto. The election was to be held on March 12, 
with the same qualifications for voters as had existed during 


the state election of 1865.° 


As only six days were allowed between the issuance of the 
proclamation and the election, hurried caucuses and conventions 
selected candidates in New Orleans.** The Democratic party 
nominated John T. Monroe, mayor of New Orleans when the 
city fell to the troops of General Butler, as its candidate for 
mayor.®® The Democratic Union party, backed by Wells and 
Kennedy, nominated Joseph H. Moore for the same position.” 
The city began to seethe with excitement. Many meetings of 
secret societies were held, adding to the tension.”! Despite the deep 
interest of the people in the election, no disturbing incidents were 
reported during the voting.’? 

Monroe won over Moore by a scant three-hundred-vote 
-majority out of the 6,600 votes cast. The Democrats were success- 
ful in capturing most of the seats on the board of aldermen as 
well as most of the minor elective jobs in the city. The Wells party 
was repudiated by the city electorate." | | 

During the campaign in New Orleans, Fred Gruber, a Demo- 
cratic party leader, had been stabbed to death as he was talking 
politics to a group of friends in his saloon.** A great hue and cry 
arose in New Orleans that Governor Wells instigated the murder, 
and was interfering with the Coroner’s jury that was investigat- 


66 Jbid., February 28, 1866. 

67 Daily Picayune, March 8, 1866. 

68 Tbid., March 7, 8, 1866. 

6° Daily Times, March 8, 1866. 

7° Daily Picayune, March 9, 1866. 

71 Jbid., March 11, 1866; New Orleans Times, March 11, 1866. 
72 New Orleans Times, March 13, 1866. 

73 Daily Picayune, March 13, 1866. 

7 Daily Times, March 10, 1866. 
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ing the death.”> The Daily Southern Star defended the Governor 
against this charge, publishing a lengthy report signed by the 
Coroner and members of the Coroner’s jury. The report stated 
that Wells had not interfered in any way in the investigation.” 
A week later, however, the Grand Jury of Orleans Parish re- 
ported that, “The conduct of both the Governor and the Coroner in -: 
this matter is highly reprehensible, and the Grand Jury present P 
- it to the consideration of this honorable Court for such action as 
is demanded by law and public justice.”** No more news about the 
case appeared in the New Orleans newspapers for some months. 


Governor Wells had every reason to ponder the results of the 
city election of New Orleans. This was the first time he had been 
bested by the electorate of the city, and, coupled with the refusal 
of the Legislature to follow his advice, it presaged a complete 
loss of his power in the state.7* He had attempted to reconcile the 
irreconcilable and had failed. To regain his control in the state, 
: he now would have to abandon his policy of friendship with the 
4 former Confederates and, instead, to form an alliance with the 

radicals. Not only had he lost the friendship of the Legislature, 
he had apparently lost the confidence of President Johnson A 
committee from the General Assembly had been sent to consult 
with the President about the Legislature’s pet plan to call a new 
constitutional convention. They reported on the last day of the 
legislative session, March 22, that the President planned to give 
his approval of this move as soon as he secured control over his : de 
radical Congress.“ 


The date of Wells’ break with the Confederates cannot be 
determined. Rumors of such action had been printed as early as : 
December, 1865,8° but Wells did not openly acknowledge his _ 
change of attitude until July, 1866.8! The months between these : | 
two dates were months of indecision, hope, fear, and growing | 
concern over the state for Wells. The governor, after the break J 


75 Ibid., March 11, 12, 1866; Daily Southern Star, March 25, 1866; Daily Picayune, 
March 27, 186 66. 

76 Daily Southern Star, March 29, 1866. 

™7 Daily Picayune, April 4, 1866. 

78 Daily Times, August 9, 1866. 

79 Ibid., March 22, 1866. 

80 Jbid., December 5, 1866. 

81 Wells’ proclamation of July 27, 1866, calling for the constitutional enniieintion of 1864 
to reconvene was his first open gesture showing the new alliance with the radicals. House 
Reports, 39 Congress, 2 Session, No. 16, p. 274. 
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came, attempted to list reasons for it, emphasizing the continued 
4 "rebellious spirit of the Louisianians as expressed by the 


lature: 


With numerous and repeated evidences of the continu- 
ance of an intolerant and rebellious spirit, and the manifesta- 
tion of the proscription of all who did not adhere to the 
fortunes of the Confederacy to the last, on the part of a 
large majority of the citizens; and with a press almost 
unanimously expressing sentiments of the same tenor, is it a 
matter of surprise that I should pause and reflect on the 

consequences, both as regards the future security of the 
Government and the fate of Union men in the South, if these 
men who once attempted to break up the Union succeeded in 
I. grasping the power of the nation. I had seen that while 
‘ ? professing with their lips renewed allegiance to the flag, and 
| | oblivion of the past, that emboldened by the pacific policy of 
x : the President, they were becoming arrogant, intolerant and 
dictatorial. They glory in the apparent schism between the 
President and Congress on the policy of restoring the States 
lately in rebellion, and rub their hands with delight at the | 
idea of a civil war in the loyal states. 7 


-In view of all this array of strong, stubborn facts, I 
frankly own that my views of the conciliatory policy, in 
| : winning back to allegiance those who have been engaged in 
t a war to destroy the Union, have undergone a change. The 
: intolerant spirit engendered by slavery still exists; the loss of 
property and failure of all their hopes can never be for- 
given, and though I regard them as impotent to resist the con- 
stituted authorities, enforced by the presence of the military, 
yet I am convinced they would renew the rebellion tomorrow 
if they saw a prospect of success.®? | 


Even after the Governor had reached these views, he made 
no public announcement of them. He supported the candidates of 
the Workingmen’s party in the New Orleans parochial election in 
May, 1866,** a party dedicated to passing laws establishing an 
eight-hour day for laborers.** His candidate for sheriff lost by a 
large majority® to a man who received a Presidential pardon a 
week before the election.’ More evidence of the alliance of John- 
son and the Louisiana Democrats was at hand. 


82 Daily Times, August 9, 1866. 

— 83 Daily Picayune, April 19, 1866. 

. 84 Daily Times, May 3, 1866. 

: 85 General Ha T. Hays, the Democratic candidate, received 5035 votes to the 2280 
| | ! votes for William H. Bell of the Workingmen’ . party. Daily Picayune, May 8, 1866. 
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In May, 1866, Wells apparently still refused to accept his 
desertion by the Democrats. He went so far as to write to the 
Mayor of Mexico City in that month, asking assistance in bring- 
ing the body of Henry Watkins Allen, Confederate Governor 
‘of Louisiana who had died in Mexico, back to his native state. 
Wells even said of Allen than “he was a — and beloved 
citizen of Louisiana.’’’7 


In the same month, a séries of the most, violent floods that 
had swept the rivers of Louisiana since 1849 caused the Governor 
and his Levee Board to supply food, provisions and shelter to the 
refugees. The Democratic city government of New Orleans re- 
fused to cooperate with the Governor or the Levee Board, setting 
up its own relief agencies.** This occurred just four days after 
Mayor Monroe of New Orleans had received a Presidential pardon 
and had taken office. General Canby was finally prevailed upon to 
send rations to the flood sufferers, and most of them were pro- 
vided for despite the antagonism between the two most important 
governments in Louisiana.*® 


It seemed that every attempt on the part of Wells to aid the 
state met with more and more antagonism. The time for the 
break with the Confederates had come. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE COLLAPSE OF THE WELLS ADMINISTRATION 


Rumors of the recall of the Convention of 1864 antedated the 
break between Wells and the Legislature in 1866. In fact, the 
radicals of Louisiana had determined as early as December, 1865, 
that the only way to regain control of the state from the ex- 
Confederates was the change of the State Constitution.! Their 
only hope of bringing about a change, eliminating Confederate 
influence and elevating the Negro to a position of political equality 
with the whites, was to exercise a little-known resolution made in 
the Convention. This resolution stated that the Convention was 
adjourned subject to the call of its president, rather than being 
adjourned sine die.? . 


87 Ibid., May 19, 1866. 

88 Daily Picayune, May 19, 1866. 
39 Daily Times, June 7, 1866. 

1 Daily Times, December 5, 1865. 
2 Ficklen, Reconstruction, 80. 
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The unsavory memory of the Convention was still fresh 


enough in the mind of the editor of the Picayune to inspire him 
: to write of the proposed reconvocation of the delegates: 


Holders of high priced brandies and cigars have already 
advanced their prices in anticipation of the call... . Calling 
spirits from the vasty deep would not be half so solemn a 
piece of work as calling together that old Convention. Vive 
la humbug. 3 


All mention of the proposed meeting was derogatory. The 
president of the Convention, Judge E. H. Durell, became so dis- 
turbed over the adverse criticism that he refused to have anything 
to do with the conventionites.* Determined to go ahead with their 
plans, they pressed Governor Wells into the leadership of the 
group.° 

Wells had so reversed his opinions during the meeting of the 
very antagonistic Democratic Legislature that he now stood in 
many respects on the side of the radicals. The chief change in his 
attitude was with regard to Negro suffrage. In his campaign for 


the governorship in 1865, he completely reversed his stand. Not | 


only did he ask for Negro suffrage, but he wanted universal 


Negro suffrage. Only by giving all Negroes the right to vote could | 


the large Democratic or conservative majority possessed by the 
ex-Confederates in Louisiana be overcome. Wells also expressed a 
hope for the disfranchising of all -whites who had served as 
officers in the Confederate armies. He concluded his statement of 
his newly formed radical opinions: 


I believe the extension of universal suffrage to the black 
race, and the disenfranchisement of those who aided and 
abetted the rebellion, to the extent as I propose, would place 
the loyal people of the south in a majority, and thereby 
secure the establishment of loyal governments. I believe the 
power is entirely with Congress to legislate in this matter. 
I consider the States in rebellion to have forfeited their 
‘status, and go back to Territories. They should go through 


the same ordeal as Territories before being again admitted 


as States, and unless they adopt constitutions republican in 
form, and guaranteeing equal rights to all citizens, regardless 
of color, I am in favor of their being kept in a territorial 
condition until they do.® 


It was as if Thad Stevens himself were speaking. 


3 Daily Times, December 5, 1865. 

4 Annual Cyelopaedia, 1866, p. 451. 

5 Daily Times, April 25, 1866. 

6 House ae 39 Congress, 2 as No. 16, pp. 439-440. 
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On the same day that the Fourteenth Amendment reached 
Louisiana for ratification, June 23, 1866,7 the conventionites 
issued invitations to a preliminary meeting of the group. It was 
to take place three days later in the rooms of the State Legis- 
lature.§ 


The group of forty-three members of the Convention who | 
responded to the invitation were called to order by R. King Cutler, — 
who nominated Associate Justice Rufus K. Howell of the Louisiana 
Supreme Court as president pro tempore. As Howell took his 
seat, all persons not members of the Convention were asked to 
leave and join the curious throngs outside the building. The doors © 
were then locked and the group went into secret session. 


The delegates sent a committee to call upon Judge Durell and 
ask him to resume his office as president of the Convention. The 
committee reported back that the judge had again refused, stating 
that those present were assembled at the request of Governor — 
Wells, who would betray them just as he had betrayed Durell stend : 
calling the meeting. 


Howell was then considered president of the Convention. He 
and other Convention leaders were told to consult the Governor 
and together with him to issue a call for reassembling the Con- 
vention. In this call, the delegates said, must be included a call for 
an election to fill existing vacancies within the group. After this 
business, the meeting adjourned.® 


The Governor still had not publicly lent his name to the 
execrated Convention when the Confederates attempted to force 
the group to abandon its plans.’° Judge E. Abell of a New Orleans 
district court charged the parish grand jury that the Convention 
could not legally be reconvoked and that any overt act on its part 
to subvert the government of Louisiana would render its members 
liable to criminal law.!! On the basis of this address to the grand 
jury, the military commissioner of New Orleans ordered: the 
arrest of Judge Abell on charges of treason.?? 


On July 8, the conventionites issued their own call for the 
reassembly of the Convention on July 30, 1866. The call was 


7 Daily Times, June 24, 1866. 

8 Ibid., June 28, 1866. | 

® Ibid., June 27, 1866; Daily Picayune, June 28, 1866. 
10 Daily Times, June 30, 1866. 

11 Jbid., July 4, 1866. 

12 Ibid., July 21, 1866. 
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signed by Howell, as Wells still refused to acknowledge publicly 
the rebirth of the Convention. Included in the call was a demand 
that Wells issue a proclamation calling for an election to fill the 
vacant seats within the group. The Governor was threatened with 
removal from office if he failed to follow the dictates of the Con- 
vention president.!2 Wells later stated that, since he held an office 
created by the original meeting of the Rupees: he felt obliged 
support its decisions.!* 


For three weeks before the Conivetiate was to meet, the 
Governor remained at his home in Rapides Parish. At last, 
cajoled by the radicals and persuaded that Congress would sup- 
port his actions, he issued a proclamation calling for the desired 
election.1* The Secretary of State refused to sign the document, 
and it had to be authenticated by the Governor’s private secretary. 
Since only seventy-six members were necessary for a quorum, 
and this number had already promised to assemble on July 30, the 
actual election was to be delayed until after this meeting. Thus 
the delegates could prevent a Democratic majority, which could 
have conceivably been elected, from taking control of the Con- 
vention until after the desired reforms had been made.?” 


_ Wells returned to New Orleans on July 27, three days before 
the reassembly.18 He managed to miss the huge Democratic mass 
meeting held on July 24. This meeting pledged allegiance to John- 
son, denounced Congress, and selected delegates to the National 


Union convention to be held in Philadelphia later in the summer.” . 


The Republicans, as the Louisiana radicals began to call 
themselves, held a meeting on July 27 in Lafayette Square that 
fanned the flames of race hatred in New Orleans to a new heat.” 
Colonel A. P. Field, former Governor Michael Hahn, R. King 
Cutler, and Dr. A. P. Dostie were the chief speakers. Dr. Dostie 
addressed his speech to the Negroes of the city. He called upon — 
them to arm themselves and to kill without compunction anyone 
who undertook to interfere with the Convention. One of the 
drunken speakers threw his arms around a huge Negro man and 


13 Jbid., July 8, 1866. 

14 House Reports, 39 Congress, 2 Session, No. 16, p. 440; Daily Times, August 7, 1866. 
15 Alexandria Louisiana Democrat, July 18, 1866. 
16 House Reports, 39 Congress, 2 Session, No. 16, P. 400. 

17 Daily Times, June 27, 1866. 

18 House Reports, 39 Congress, 2 Session, No. 16, p. 438. 

19 Daily Times, July 25, 1866. 

20 Jbid., July 27, 1866. 
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said, “This is my brother,” indicating the character of the meet-— 
ing. The cases of assault and rape reported in the following day’s 
newspapers were much more numerous than usual.”! 


After the radical meeting of July 27, the political leaders of 
Louisiana, both radical and conservative, saw that bloodshed at 
the Convention would be difficult to avoid.?? One witness even 
declared that the radical plans included the murder of some of. 
the conventionites to secure Federal sympathy.”? Lieutenant- 
Governor Albert Voorhies led the conservative efforts to prevent 
a riot, calling on General Baird, the ranking officer in New 
Orleans, for aid in policing the Convention.*‘ | 


At last the day of the meeting came. Delegates visited 
Governor Wells in his office and discussed the work to be ‘done.25 
Throngs of Negroes and whites crowded the streets around the 
Mechanics’ Institute. Many were armed. Tempers of radicals and 
conservatives alike were short, and trigger fingers tense.”é 
Suddenly a shot rang out in the crowd and a Negro fell dead. A 
pitchel battle resulted, in which the New Orleans city police 
joined the side of the conservatives.?? 


Governor Wells, who had left the building before the Con- 
vention assembled, ran immediately to General Sheridan’s office 
to secure aid in breaking up the battle,?8 but was informed that 
the general was still absent. During a very critical time in Loui- 
siana, Sheridan had taken a trip to Texas to tend to some minor 
governmental affairs.?® 


Wells returned to the scene of the battle only to be greeted by 
news of his son Thomas’s death, a report later proved to be 
untrue. Distraught over the rumor, and warned that his life was 
in danger because of the hatred of the well-armed Democrats, 
Wells hastily boarded the nearest conveyance, a street car, rode 
away from the battle, and took refuge in his home.*° 


21 Ibid., July 28, 1866. Mie 
22 Albert Phelps, Louisiana, A Record of Expansion (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1905), 


355. 
23 R. King Cutler was quoted as saying at the sight of the first dead Negro, ‘‘That fixes 
us, and ends the power of the d———d rebels.”’ Daily Times, July 31, 1866. s 

2+ Phelps, Louisiana, 355. 

25 House Reports, 39 Congress, 2 Session, No. 16, p. 438. 

26 Daily Times, July 31, 1866. 

27 Reed, Dostie, 188. 

28 Jbid. 

29 Philip Henry Sheridan, Personal Memoirs of P. H. Sheridan, General, United States 
Army (New York: C. L. Webster Co., 1888), II, 235. Hereafter cited: Sheridan, Memoirs. 

%°House Reports, 39 Congress, 2 Session, No. 16, p. 438.:The Wells home was at the corner 
of Soniat and Dryades streets in Jefferson City, about two and one-half miles from the scene 
Gardner's New Orleans Directory for 1866 (New Orleans: Charles Gardner, 
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The fight was finally ended by Federal troops after 4 whites 

and 34 Negroes were killed and 146 persons wounded.*! Most 

_ prominent among those killed in the action was Dr. A. P. Dostie, 
the militant leader of the freedmen and the greatest rabblerouser 


in Louisiana.®? 


Repercussions of the riot were felt in the South for years 
to come, some critics citing it as the cause. for the successful 
passage of the Congressional Reconstruction Bills of 1867.33 A 
Congressional committee issued a voluminous report on the riot, 
Republican members placing the blame on Louisiana Democrats 
and Democratic members blaming the radicals for the slaughter.** 
The people of Louisiana, however, preferred to blame the riot on I 
Wells,*® as did General Sheridan.*® : 


Reports, charges, countercharges, and explanations of the 
riot of July 30 filled the New Orleans papers for weeks after 
the event.?7 Martial law in the city was declared on August 4, 
1866, by General Sheridan soon after his return from Texas. The 


city gradually quieted down.** 


Wells received the brunt of the charges of causing the riot 
and was damned to a special hell for his actions. Wells’s printed 
explanation of his course of action preceding and during the 
riot was greeted with scorn by the New Orleans Daily Times: 


The grave responsibilities which attach to his [Wells’] 
own vascillating and discreditable course he strives in vain 
to cast on the shoulders of others. Pursued by an avenging 
Nemesis, he hides his head like the ostrich, and tries to 
convince himself that his whole body is secure. Distrusted by 
the Radicals, despised by the Conservatives, he finds none so 
poor as to “do him reverence”. “Oh Shame! Where is thy 


blush?” 


Other Louisiana papers contained equally scornful estimates 
of Wells. A Feliciana editor compared him unfavorably to Henry 


31 Ficklen, Reconstruction, 169. 

32 Reed, Dostie, 215. 

33 Trowbridge, Desolated States, 601; Annual Cyclopaedia, 1867, p. 452. 

34 See House Reports, 39 Congress, 2 Session, No. 16, for the committee reports and a 
transcript of the testimony taken by the committee. 

35 Daily Times, July 31, August 1, 2, 3, 9, 1866; New Orleans Bee, July 31, 1866; Trow- 
bridge, Desolated States, 601. 

36 Sheridan | said that Wells had ee vacillating and that during the riot showed “very 
little of the man’’. Sheridan, Memoirs, II, 240. 

37 The Daily Times contained special stories telegraphed from Washington on capital 
reaction to the riot for a period of about ten days following the riot. It also daily quoted 
reactions expressed by other Louisiana newspapers. 

88 Daily Times, August 5, 1866. 

39 Tbid., August 9, 1866. This issue alep contains Wells’ lengthy justification of his 
— as governor, both before and after the riot. 
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Watkins Allen: “. . . we would even now prefer the dead lion 
[Allen] to the living ass[Wells].’4° The Planters’ Banner of 
Franklin said that “The people of the State forgave him [Wells] 
all his original sins, took the freezing viper to their arms, and he 
has bitten them.’*! Wells became so unpopular in his own parish | 
in 1866 that he admitted that he would be lynched “in twenty 
minutes” if he attempted to go home and defend himself.*? 


Wells was not the only unpopular man in Louisiana. General 
Sheridan, applauded for his derogatory remarks concerning 
Wells, failed to capture the hearts of Louisianians. His strutting, 
his flourishing of a swagger stick, and his imperious manners 
made the editor of the Lowisiana Democrat angry. “Why,” he 
said, “he must have been got by a stud tomtit out of a snowbird.’’** 


Despite the taunts of the state’s newspapers, Wells did not 
lose his sense of social dignity. He still greeted his former friends 
with every courtesy. A member of the Board of Supervisors of the 
State Seminary of Learning at Alexandria and a former neighbor 
of the Governor wrote to a friend during August, 1866: “I fear 
_I have done something very wrong, Wells is so courteous to me. 
I never wrote him a line or spoke a word to him except with the 
merest official courtesy. Yet I am willing to use him... .”** This 
seems to have been the attitude of all the Confederates—use 
Wells, but treat him with utmost coolness, for he was a Union 
man. 


The remaining months of 1866 were rather quiet in Loui- 
siana. Wells resumed making official appointments in August, 
naming carpetbaggers to office rather than ex-Confederates.** 
On December 20, an election for members of the Legislature was 
_ held. It was not marred by anw disturbances, and a large Demo- 
cratic majority was returned to the General Assembly.*® 


The meeting of the Congressional committee ordered to New 
Orleans to investigate the riot of July 30 added interest to late 
December.** By this time. Wells was within the radical party. To 


40 The Feliciana Democrat, quoted in New Orleans Weekly Crescent, August 25, 1866. 

41 Franklin Planters’ Banner, quoted in New Orleans Weekly Crescent, August 25, 1866. 
42 House Reports, 39 Congress, 2 Session, No. 16, p. 440. 

43 Alexandria Louisiana Democrat, September 19, 1866. 


_ £4 Bartholemew Egan to Thomas O. Moore, August 17, 1866. Thomas O. Moore paperr 
Department of Archives, Louisiana State University; Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


45 Daily Times ,August 14, 1866. 
46 Tbid., December 21, 1866. 
47 Ibid., December 23, 1866. 
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aid the radical Congressmen, he attempted to secure evidence 
from the clerks of court of the state that Negroes and whites were 
not dealt with equally in Louisiana courts.** 


The State Levee Board, appointed by Wells, had difficulties in 
the fall of 1866.They failed to sell the bonds authorized by the 
1866 Legislature at a suitable price, although members of the 
Board had made a trip to the Eastern bond markets in an effort 
to dispose of them.*® Levee conditions were so deplorable that the 
Board requested Wells to call a special session of the Legislature 
to raise money for repairs and new construction.®® The memory of 
past meetings of the Legislature was still too fresh in the Gov- 
ernor’s mind for him to risk such a move.®! However, at a meeting 
of the Board on October 25, one of the members was empowered 
to. go to Washington to a loan of six million dollars for 
levee purposes.°? 


On January 3, 1867, the investigators of the New Orleans 
riot left the city for Washington. Louisiana settled down to wait 
for its next two big spectacles—the funeral of Henry Watkins 
Allen and the meeting of the Legislature. Both events took place 
on the same day, January 27, with Allen’s funeral drawing the 
greater attention of the populace. Members of the Legislature 
delayed convening to join the two-mile-long procession which 
followed Allen’s body to a New Orleans cemetery.** 


The following day, Wells addressed his opening message to 
the Legislature. He discussed fully the state and local affairs of 
Louisiana, but his statements on the political condition of the 
state caused more comment than his wordy remarks on levees, 
education, exhausted condition of the treasury, immigration and 
taxation.*4 


‘Wells asked for ratification of the Fourteenth Amendment 
and support of Congressional reconstruction : 


The idea and hope of readmission as a State on any 
other terms [than ratification of the amendment], I regard 
as illusory, and the sooner the honest, beamttentins: mass of 


48 Tbid., December 21, 1866. 

49 Tbid., July 23, 1866. 

50 Jbid., August 8, 1866. 

51 Ibid., September 17, 1866. 

52 Thomas J. Durant to Benjamin F. Flanders, June 7, 1867. elas F. Flanders Papers, 
Department of Archives, Louisiana State University, Baton a , La. Durant claimed that 
Wells himself was to receive a huge portion of the loan, if negotiat 

53 Daily Times, January 28, 1867. 

54 Ibid., January 29, 1867; Alexandria Louisiana Democrat, February 6, 1867. 
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people realize the fact, and make up their minds to submit 
and act accordingly, will they assist in adjusting and settling — 
our political relations with the federal government on a 
peaceful and permanent basis. 


As for the riots in New Orleans, Wells denied responsibility 
for their origin, an accusation made simply because he had given 
his sanction to the Convention. “I have and shall continue,” he 
said, ‘‘to denounce the killing and outrages committeed on that 
- occasion as an unprovoked massacre of loyal citizens, headed by 
the police, and assisted by a mob to gratify their hatred of every 
man who remained true to the government during the rebellion, 
or abandoned its cause.” The Governor said that he would wel- 
come any inquiry into the riot and his part in it that the legisiators 
would care to make. 


- Wells asked for equal educational rights for nied: when- 
ever the state could afford to support public schools in the country 
parishes. “I regard establishing of free Negro schools... as the 
most important recommendation I can make to you. . .,”’ he stated. 
This was another reversal of his 1865 policy. _ 


Turning to other subjects, the Governor again requested 
remedial levee legislation, relief for the depleted treasury, con- 
tinued support of immigration, completion of the state’s railroad 
system, improvement of state penal and charitable institutions, 
and the removal of the sand bars at the mouth of the Mississippi 
to improve river. commerce. 


Although the speech was more able, more fearless than the 
one the Governor had delivered to the special session of 1865, 
the results were the same. The day after it was delivered, the 
Legislature began to work on a scheme for a new constitutional 
convention, with a view to removing Wells and preventing Negro 
suffrage.®**® The constitutional convention bill was passed without 
a dissenting vote early in the session,®7 and the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution was rejected just as 
decisively.** Wells was a Governor without a single supporter in 


the Legislature.®® 


55 Louisiana House Journal, 1867, pp. 3-8. 
56 Daily Times, January 30, February 6, 1867. 
87 Alexandria Louisiana Democrat, February 13, 1867. 
58 Louisiana House Journal, 1867, p. 23. 
59 Daily Times, February 8, 1867. 
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Wells vetoed plans for a constitutional convention, an act of 
bravado which he surely knew would have no influence on the 
hostile Legislature. The Governor said that the act called for both 
an election to determine whether the citizens of the state wanted 
a new constitution, and to select delegates to a convention to pre- 
pare the constitution. According to article 118 of the state consti- 
tution, each law must embrace only one subject. Therefore it 
was vetoed. The Governor gave one other reason for his action, 
a better reason that the Legislacure chose to ignore: 


I concede in the fullest sense the right of the people to 
alter the laws or amend the constitution, provided, they are 
loyal and true to the government of the United States.I am 

justified in believing from events transpiring in Congress 
that a convention of the people as provided for in the bill 

under consideration would not be permitted or recognized. 
Whether in view of this almost certain and fixed fact it is 
expedient or politic to persist in the enactment of a law that 
cannot be executed, is a question I leave to the consideration 
of the legislature. I will only further say, if the bill is sub- 
mitted to me on its merits, as regards expediency, free from 
all objections in its phraseology, I will be prepared to met the 
issue.® 


The. Legislature overrode these objections and passed the 
bill. Other acts, minor in character, received the same treat- 
ment.*! The representatives studiedly ignored all suggestions of 
the Governor, and he stubbornly fought their every move.® 


After an earlier attempt to impeach Wells had failed,** the 
House of Representatives on March 8, 1866, voted seventy-two to 
twelve to refer memorials on the impeachment of the Governor to 
a special committee of the House.** The charges brought against 
the governor before this committee were three: first, that he was _ 
a defaulter to the state to the sum of about eighty-eight thousand 
dollars as state tax collector in Rapides Parish in 1840;® second, 
that he had illegally called for an election of delegates to the 
reassembling of the Convention of 1864; and third, he had usurped 


6° Louisiana House Journal, 1867, p. 45. 

61 Jbid., 53. 

63 Ibid., 19, 56, 73, 76, 110. 

63 Tbid., 55. 

64 Thid., 85. 

65 The original defalcation was for a sum of approximately twelve thousand dollars, which 
was increased to the stated amount ‘so the accumulation of twenty-seven years of interest 
charges. [bid., 29. 
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authority against the sovereignty of the state in issuing his 
proclamation of March 8, 1866, in which he prescribed new 
qualifications for voters not provided in the state constitution. 


The last charge grew out of a proclamation issued by the 
Governor on the day impeachment proceedings were taken up by 
the House committee. The proclamation declared the Military 
Reconstruction Bill of March 2, passed by Congress, to be in 
effect in the state. The proclamation stated that all elections 
held following the passage of the Congressional Bill would be 


void unless all voters were qualified by that act.** General Sheri-_ 


dan confirmed the proclamation by Wells in a military order on 


March 10. To the dismay of the Democrats, he also ordered the © 
suspension of the election of aldermen in New Orleans previously | 


scheduled for March 11.® 


With the beginning of the per Decl of the Congressional 
reconstruction plan, the House of Representatives dropped from 
consideration the impeachment of Wells. The impeachment com- 
mittee gave as its reason the plan of the federal government to 


reorganize the state governments of the South. This plan would 
no doubt bring about an early end to Wells’ term of office, the . 


committee reported. 


Three acts concerning the state levee system were passed vibe 
in the 1867 session of the Legislature. One act provided for a 
four-million-dollar bond issue for levee construction; another 
placed this money under the control of a new levee board to be 
named by the legislature; the third repealed the unsold one- 
- million-dollar bond issue of the special session of 1865. After 
these bills passed, the General Assembly elected a Levee Board.”° 
A bill granting Governor Wells the right to name the members 
of the Levee Board was reported unfavorably from committee, 
and the Legislature adjourned sine die on March 28.7 


_ $Sheridan issued his General Orders Number One, Head- 
| quarters Fifth Military District, on March 19. This order declared 
the governments of Louisiana and Texas to be provisional only, 


66 Tbid., 119. 
67 Daily Times, March 8, 1867. 

68 Tbid., March 12, 1867. 

69 Louisiana House Journal, 1867, p. 119. 
7° Tbid., 118, 126, 136, 137. 

71 Jbid., 149-150. 
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and subject to be modified, superseded or abolished. Causes for 
removal of officials included failure or willful delay in carrying 
out orders from the Fifth Military District.’? | 


The first removals from office took place on March 22, and 
were those of Mayor John T. Monroe of New Orleans, Judge E. 
Abell, of a New Orleans district court, and Attorney-General 
Andrew S. Herron.”* These men had pronounced the Reconstruc- 
tion Acts unconstitutional and advised a course of obstruction 
according to Sheridan. He said he found it necessary to replace 
them with men in sympathy with the law.” 


More specifically, the men were charged with crimes in con- 
nection with the riot of 1866. In a letter to General Grant, Sheri- 
dan stated that his reason for removing Herron was his failure 
to indict any leaders of the riot. Abell was accused of promising 
not to prosecute any men accused of taking part in the riot of 
1866. He had advised the Grand Jury to find the innocent guilty 
and allow the murderers to go free. Monroe, with the backing of 
Abell and Herron, had engaged his police force in the massacre. 


After Monroe was removed, the police force of New Orleans 
was reorganized with at least one-half of its members coming 
from the ranks of the Union soldiers. Previous to the reorganiza- 
tion, a large majority of the force had been Confederate soldiers. 
Sheridan claimed that his action had eliminated the intimidation 
of Negroes and Union men in the city.” 


Sheridan also interfered in the Louisiana court system. He 
instituted military trials of civilians for offenses against Negroes, 
as the civil authorities did nothing in such cases. Even with mili- 
tary trials, whites received light sentences. The first white man 
to be tried by one of Sheridan’s military courts for shooting a 
Negro received a sentence of six months in jail.” 


In April, Sheridan began to register voters under the Supple- 
mental Reconstruction Act, which allowed Negroes to register 
almost without restriction and which placed many barriers in the 
way of white would-be registrants. The Negroes readily came 
forward: and were encouraged and protected in registering.*® 


72 Sheridan, Memoirs, II, 252. 

73 Daily Times, March 28, 1867. 

74 Sheridan, Memoirs, II, 254. 

7 Annual Cyclopaedia, 1867, p. 456. 
76 Sheridan, Memoirs, II, 261-263. 
77 Ibid., 262. 


78 Daily Times, April 12, 1867. 
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At the close of registration in Wells’ home parish, 1,445 Negroes 
had been registered, and only 290 whites, a trend prevailing 
throughout the state.” 3 


The levee situation in Louisiana was the thing which led to 
the downfall of Wells. Angered by the Legislature’s refusal to 
pass the levee bill he had sponsored, Wells pocket vetoed the 
Legislature’s bill.2° He was determined that the four-million- 
dollar bond issue was not going to be administered by a Levee 
Board appointed by the Legislature. Instead, Wells appointed a 
new board of commissioners after pocketing the Legislative 
appointments, and directed them to take possession of the records 
and assets of the old Board on May 1.*! Because of the dispute 
concerning the authority of the two Boards, both the old board and 

the Wells Board reported to General Sheridan on May 2 to enlist 


his support.® 


Angered by the apparent designs of both groups of com- 
missioners to line their pockets with a part of the four-million- 
dollar levee bond issue, Sheridan acted swiftly. He dismissed both 
boards on May 3, and appointed a new one himself. When Secre- 

tary of War Stanton questioned him about his action, Sheridan’s 
reply was a classic example of vituperative writing. After explain- 
ing the Levee Board dispute and the part Wells had played in it, 

\ Sheridan characterized the Governor: 


I say now, unequivocally, that Governor Wells is a politi- 
cal trickster and a dishonest man. I have seen him myself, 
when I first came to this command, turn out all the Union men 
who had supported the Government, and put in their stead 
rebel soldiers who had not yet doffed their gray uniform. I 
have seen him again, during the July riot of 1866, skulk 
away where I could not find him to give him a guard, instead 
of coming out as a manly representative of the State and 
joining those who were preserving the peace. I have watched 
him since, and his conduct has been as sinuous as the mark 
left in the dust by the movement of a snake.** 


After the beginning of the levee dispute, Wells apparently © 
knew that his days in office were numbered. In preparation for 
losing his office and livelihood, he attempted to appoint his son 


7° Alexandria Louisiana Democrat, May 22, 1867. 
8° Trowbridge, Desolated States, 629. 

81 Sheridan, Memoirs, II, 265. 

82 Daily Times, May 2, 1867. 

83 Sheridan, Memoirs, II, 266-267. 
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- Levi to a lucrative position in New Orleans, only to have Sheridan 
disapprove the appointment.* In one last effort to save his posi- 
tion as Governor, Wells wrote to the President and requested that 
Sheridan’s actions with regard to the Levee Board be suspended 
until an invstigation of them could be made.® | 


The action of Wells in criticizing Sheridan infuriated the 
General. On. June 3, he issued his Special Orders Number 59, 
suspending all three Levee Boards, and in paragraph four he 
dismissed Wells: | 

His Excellency, the Governor of Louisiana, J. Madison 
Wells, having made himself an impediment to the faithful 
execution of the Act of Congress of March 2, 1867, by directly 
and indirectly impeding the General in Command in the 


faithful execution of the law, is hereby removed from the 
office of Governor. of Louisiana, and Mr. Thomas J. Durant 


appointed thereto.*® 


Wells retaliated with a letter that attempted to exceed Sheri- 
dan’s in scurrilous remarks. He thanked Sheridan for sending a 
-mounted orderly to beat on his door at three a. m. and inform 
him of his dismissal. After congratulating himself on not being 
sent to the Dry Tortugas nor being executed by a drumhead court- 
martial, Wells denied the charge that he had hindered reconstruc- 
tion. He reached deep into his store of invective and hurled it at 


the General.®? 


The New Orleans papers exulted over the dismissal of Wells. 
The Bee described the Governor as “. . . a man who veered and 
turned upon the political current until neither party or faction can 
trust him.’’®* The Times® and the Picayune® agreed with the Bee. 


It took Sheridan five days to dislodge Wells. On June 6, 
Benjamin Franklin Flanders, appointed to the governorship when 
Durant refused to accept the position,®! attempted to take over | 
Wells’ office in the Mechanics’ Institute. Wells twice refused to 
allow the new Governor to enter the office, finally locked the door, 
_ placed the key in his pocket and retired from the building.®? Early 


84 New Orleans Bee, May 30, 1867. 
85 Daily Times, June 6, 1867. 
86 Jbid., June 4, 1867. | 
87 Jbid., June 6, 1867. | 
88 New Orleans Bee, June 5, 1867. 
89 Daily Times, June 4, 1867. 
°° Daily Picayune, June 5, 1867. 

91 Daily Times, June 7, 1867. 
92 Jbid., June 8, 1867. 
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on the morning of June 8, General Forsythe waited for Wells at 
the locked door. When Wells appeared with his family and several & 
friends, the General presented him with an order for his arrest if 
he refused to vacate the office. Wells read the document thor- 
oughly. After a few minutes of thought he said, “I submit to the 
argument of the sword,” surrendered the office key, and left with 
his entourage. 


d 
CHAPTER VIII 
wt" P THE RETURNING BOARD 
[ James Madison Wells faded into obscurity for a few years 
after he was dismissed as Governor by General Sheridan. His ‘ 


protests that Sheridan had acted illegally were of no avail. He 
returned to his home in Rapides Parish and once again took up 
his old vocation of farming. As much of his property was lost, 
burned in the Federal retreat from Alexandria in 1864,' Wells 
was unable to recoup his fortune.’ 


In 1875, after he had returned to New Orleans, he was asked 
if he had fared well and increased his property following the war. 4 
“No sir,” he replied, “I have lost property. ...I am poor, so poor 
that I am sure I cannot pay my debts if they press me. I may if I 
live long enough.’’’ | 


Despite his loss of fortune, Wells remained a powerful politi- 
cal force in Rapides Parish. His son-in-law, H. T. Burgess, was 
the postmaster in Alexandria,* and one of his sons was clerk of 
the Rapides Court. Wells himself was a member of the Cincinnati 
Convention of the Liberal Republicans in 1872, the convention 
which nominated Horace Greeley for the presidency. He dropped 
his support of the movement, however, when he found that it was 
being manipulated to the benefit of the Democratic party, and 
transferred his allegiance to Grant.® 


%3 Ibid., June 9, 1867. 
1 Everything that Wells owned, except his dwelling house, kitchen and smokehouse, was 
destroyed. Even the fences around his six-hundred-acre pasture were destroyed, panel by panel. 
Deposition of J. M. Wells, Claims Case 435. On May 7, 1864, the furniture and bedding in 
the Wells home were destroyed, a claim certified to by General A. J. Smith of the Union Army. 
Testimony of J. M. Wells, Claims Case 10271. 
2 Wells and one of his sons visited Texas in 1868 to attempt to salvage something from | 
a Wells land deal. J. M. Wells to Mary Ann Wells, June 28, 1868, in Wells Collection, Louisiana 
Historical Society Library, New Orleans, Louisiana. ? 
3 House Reports, 43 Congress, 2 Session, No. 261, Part 2, p. 100. 
Ibid., 99. 
5 Ibid. 
© New Orleans Republican, Nove:nber 15, 1874. 
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The switch in allegiance from Greeley to Grant brought about 
a change of fortune for Wells. The State Legislature in 1872 
passed an act setting up a board of returning officers to canvass 
and compile the vote of Louisiana in all elections.? The act was 
signed and became effective on November 20, after the national 
election had been held. The following January, the State Senate, 
empowered by the returning Board Act to elect the members of 
the Board, chose its five members. They were James Madison 
Wells, John Lynch, General James Longstreet, all whites, and 
Gadane Casanave and Louis M. Kenner, Negro members. By 
changing his support to the Grant administration Wells succeeded 
in getting his first state job since leaving the Governor’s office.® 


The men named to the Board were not of highest moral 
standards according to newspaper reports. Once more, the old 
charge that Wells was a defaulter was brought forth. Kenner was 
stigmatized as the illegitimate son of a prominent planter and his 
Negro mistress. For several years, the papers .said, Kenner 
-worked as a servant in Rufe Hunt’s gambling house, and lost his | 
job when he was caught stealing money. He then opened a faro 
bank and a house of ill-fame a few doors from the Statehouse. 
Lynch had resigned from the Board after being scathingly de- 
nounced,’ and was replaced by Thomas C. Anderson who was 
accused of forcing the Legislature to pay in full a claim he had 
bought from a Confederate landholder at one-fifteenth its value. 
Casanave, a Negro undertaker, was the only Board member not 
accused of such crimes.!° 


The first canvassing of this Board began in 1874.1! The 
election of November 2 of that year was a fight between the Loui- 
-siana radicals and the so-called White Leaguers. The White 
Leaguers were desperately trying to regain control of the state 
for the conservative whites, while the radicals were equally deter- _ 
mined to retain their offices.1* Apparently, the election was quiet, 
with few disturbances inclu at the polls. 18 


7 Louisiana Acts, 1872, No. 98. 

8 House Reports, 43 Congress, 2 Session, No. 261, Part 2, P. 85. 

® Daily Picayune, November 12, 1874. 

10 The members of the returning board denied these charges. I bid., November 25, 1876. 

11 New Orleans Republican, November 12, 1874. 

12 Ella Lonn, Reconstruction in Louisiana After 1868 Tr York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 


1918), 263. 
18 Daily Picayune, November 3, 1874. 
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Excitement increased as the time for the meeting of the 
Returning Board approached. White Leaguers and Radicals alike 
claimed control of the state. The leading conservative paper in 
New Orleans, the Picayune, advocated the appointment of a 
Board of conservatives to watch and ratify the work of the 
wholly Republican board. | 


On November 11, the first meeting of the Board was held. 
Wells was elected president of the group. Anderson was absent, 
so the huge piles of returns, protests and affidavits were left 
untouched.» The following day, all members of the Board were 


present. Their first act was to invite both conservatives and radi- | 


cals to appoint counsel to attend the Board, to make any provests, 
objections or arguments they might think proper.'® 


Both parties took advantage of the Board’s offer. The con- 
servative counsel, F. C. Zacharie, protested the legality of the 
Board at the meeting on November 18, and asked that it disband. 
Wells replied that it was up to the courts, not Zacharie, to deter- 
mine the legality of the election law of 1872.17 However, the 
president said, since doubts were expressed regarding the integ- 
rity of the Board, he would be glad to resign his place to a more 
acceptable person. Anderson and Casanave joined Wells in ‘his 


offer, but nothing came of it.'* Pressure on the Republicans became © 


so great that Longstreet was finally persuaded to leave the Board. 
A conservative, John M. Sandidge, was elected by the remaining 
members. He refused to serve, and Oscar Arroyo took his place.}® 


Quietly the Board went to work making the canvass. The 
election law under which they were working was extremely long, 
detailing almost every move the members were to make. First of 
all, the Board was to compile the votes of any of the 650 polls in 
the state which were not protested and which met all the specifi- 
cations of the law. Then the Board took up polls in the following 
order: first, those where the forms of law had not been observed 
in conducting the election; second, returns which had been 
_changed or forged; third, returns from polls affected by riot or 
acts of violence; fourth, parishes where the supervisor of regis- 


14 Jbid., November 11, 1874. 

15 New Orleans Republican, November 12, 1874. 

16 House Reports, 43 Congress, 2 Session, No. 261, p. 85. 
17 New Orleans Republican, November 14, 1874. 

18 Daily Picayune, November 14, 1874. 


19 Jbid., November 15, 17, 18, 1874; New we Republican, November 15, 17 18, 1874; 
House Reports, 43 Congress, 2 Session, No. 261, : 
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tration had made no returns; and fifth, those polls where the | 
supervisor of registration had been prevented from discharging 
his duty. 


In the cases in the last five categories the Board was em- 
powered to throw out the entire vote, to make changes in the 
number of votes as indicated by evidence, or to accept the vote 
as reported. There was no appeal from their decisions.?° As one 
editorialist said, “. . . We had a board of miscalled canvassers, 
who exercise, without appeal, the highest judicial functions ever 
confided to any body of men not recognized as part of the 
judiciary. 721 


Almost daily protests were made by the Democratic counsel 
attached to the Board. Usually, these protests referred to the - 
action of the Board in accepting Republican objections and over- 
ruling those of the Democrats. Even though Wells was president 
of the Board, he often deferred to Anderson in decisions, follow- 
ing which all Republican members would vote in concert eaniatats 
the lone Democrat.?? | 


Most startling of all the cases protested to the Board was 
that of the returns from De Soto Parish. These returns were in 
the hands of the assistant supervisor of elections for the parish. 
He offered to sell the returns to the radicals or the conservatives, 
first for an extremely high price, and later for $1,000. The offer 
was refused by both parties, as the Clerk of the De Soto Court had 
furnished certified copies of the returns to the Board.?* 


- Wells and the Republicans, however, absolutely refused to 
canvass the De Soto returns because they were acquired by the 
Board in an illegal manner.” J. B. Elam, Democratic senatorial 
candidate from De Soto, attempted in the superior district court 
of New Orleans to force the Returning Board, by a writ of man- | 
damus, to count the votes of De Soto as furnished by the clerk of 
court. The judge of the court refused to issue the writ. He said 
that the acceptance or rejection of returns was a question of 
which the Returning Board was the only judge. This was a 
typical decision of the Board during its 1874 meeting. As one 


20 House Reports, 43 Congress, 2 Session, No. 261, pp. 85-88. 

21 Daily Picayune, November 12, 1874. 

22 Proceedings of the board in November and December, 1874, as reported in ibid., and 
New Orleans Republican. | 

23 Daily Picayune, November 26, 1874.’ 

24 Ibid., December 12, 1874. 

25 New Oreans Republican, December 18, 1874. 
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commentator said, “The Wells board refuses to compile the 
genuine returns—the votes of the people—because a faithless 
official has neglected to do his duty.’’¢ 


Another action of the Board which almost equaled its amaz- 
ing procedure in the De Soto returns was the throwing out of 
returns from several of the polls in Rapides. Wells himself gave 
the testimony concerning the Rapides vote, and because of the 
prominence of Wells, his testimony was accepted at face value.’ 


During the campaign, he said, he went among the people but 


‘made no public speeches because he was threatened with death if — 


he did.?® On election day, members of the White League stationed 
themselves at the voting places, forced the Republicans from the 
speakers’ stands there with bowie knives and revolvers, and 
caused such intimidation that none but White League votes were 
polled at such ballot boxes. Wells himself was not in Rapides 
Parish on election day, but his word was sufficient to erase almost 
the entire parish vote.”® 


His own son made the returns to the Board which Wells later 


threw out. Wells stated that the lives of the men who signed the 
returns and the clerks who made certificates stating that the elec- 


tion was peaceable would have been forfeited had they failed to 


follow the dictates of the White League. Judge Thomas C. 
Manning, White League leader in Rapides, came in for a great 
deal of criticism. Of him, Wells said, “You will find that he re- 
quired our senator to sign that the election was a peaceable and 
fair one. This man the senator is a very timid man, indeed; a 
- very nice, clever fellow, but it was worth his life to have signed 
otherwise.” Then Wells gave what might be called his credo: 

“What I speak, I know; what I say here, I will say anywhere; 
what I believe, I will state.’’®° 


On December 23, the conservative counsel, disgusted with the 
Republican tactics, withdrew from the meetings of the Board.*! 
The following day, the only Democratic member of the Board 
resigned because the Board “. . . returned men who were un- 
questionably defeated.’’’? Arroyo’s resignation preceded the final 


26 Daily Picayune, November 26, 1874. 
27 House Reports, 43 Congress, 2 Session, No. 261, p. 89 
28 Ibid., 99. 

88 Tbid., 97. 
80 Tbid., 98. 

_ $1 New Orleans Republican, December 24, 1874, 

8? Daily Picayune, December 25, 1874. 
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action of the Board by only a few hours. As a “Christmas present” 

to the state, the Board chose fifty-four radicals and fifty-two 
conservatives as the successful candidates for the Legislature, 
and retired complacently from its meeting room.** 


- Wells claimed that two attempts were made on his life during 
the 1874 meeting of the Board. One occurred in the City Hotel 
where Wells boarded during the session.24 He was not provided 
with meals at his rooms at 170 Customhouse Street,®* and made it 
a point to eat a late dinner on Sundays in the hotel dining room. 
On the particular Sunday that the attack was attempted, he was 
having dinner with a friend at about four o’clock when a waiter 
urgently summoned his friend to a conference outside the dining 
room. Wells kept his seat, sipping his after-dinner coffee and 
watching the remaining guests in the room. 


At a table opposite him were two strange men, drunk with 
wine. At another a gentleman was entertaining his wife and 
daughter. Wells and the other patrons of the dining room arose 
to leave at the same moment. The man accompanied by his wife 
and daughter stepped between Wells and the two drunken men, 
preventing an attack on the Returning Board president. The 
drunken would-be assassins lost contact with Wells as a friend 
hurried him out of the hotel through the ladies’ entrance. 


Not until that moment did Wells realize that he was in 
danger. His friend informed him that the two drunks were 
registered as being from Memphis and had come to the hotel for 
the express purpose of killing him. At first unnerved, then angry, 
Wells turned to re-enter the hotel to attack the men. However, he 
- was dissuaded..He began taking his meals in a private room of a 
restaurant to prevent a future attack of a like nature. Wells’ 
testimony concerning the affair was upheld by two witnesses.*® 


_ The second attack on Wells occurred during a meeting of the 
Board. A “noted desperado” forced his way into the meeting 
room, insulted and threatened Wells, and was arrested when he — 


33 Ibid., December 25, 1874. The official returns as canvassed by the board were published 
in the New Orleans Republican of the same date. The returns for all polls contested by the 
7 Democrats were lacking the signature of Arroyo. He had signed the uncontested results. 

84 Wells’ complete story of this affair can be found in House Reports, 43 Congress, 2 
Session, No. 261, pp. 115-116. 
35 Soards’ New Orleans City Directory for 1874 (New Orleans: L. Soards and Co., 1874), 


661. 


36 Mouse Reports, 43 Congress, 2 Session, No. 261, pp. 119, 127. 
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_ attempted to strike him. This attempted assault, said to have been 
planned by the Democrats, was prevented by the numerous police- 
‘men stationed near the Board room.*? 


Wells also reported that many threats against his life had 
_ been made in Rapides. None were made to the aging man’s face, 
for, as he said, “they dare not do it, sir, and face me. . . . When- 
ever they do, we will have to settle it right there. I will make them 


go for me. ...Iam afraid of being assassinated, and every man 


ought to he. I am not afraid to meet an open enemy in any way 
that he selects.’’38 


As soon as the Board completed its work on December a4. 


Wells boarded the steamer Lessie Taylor for the trip to his home 


to visit his wife who was very ill at the time. Wells arrived after | 


a two-day trip only to be forced to bed himself by illness. He was 


ignorant of the Congressional subcommittee’s meeting in New | 


Orleans to investigate the work of the Returning Board, but as 
soon as he heard about it he attempted the trip back to the city.*® 


Threats to his life made him wary of returning by way of 
Alexandria. His son-in-law wrote him of the proposed trip: 
“Whenever you are ready to leave, come here and take a boat. If 
you are killed at all, it will be by stealth, and not openly, unless 
you can be forced into a personal quarrel. I think there is less 
danger to be apprehended if you pursue the course I advise than 
any other. Should it become necessary that you fall in the dis- 
charge of your duty, you have friends who will bear you com- 
pany.” When Wells arrived in New Orleans on January 11 the 
committee had recessed and returned to Washington.*° 


By keeping Louisiana Republican, Wells apparently ingrati- 
ated himself with the national administration, for on May 12, 
1875, he was appointed Surveyor of Customs of the port of New 
Orleans. The job was not the rich-paying sinecure that the Demo- 


crats claimed it was, for in his first two months of work Wells | 


received only $264.93.41 


Even so, he had enough money in 1 187 5 to send his daughters 
to Winchester, Virginia, to a girls’ school. Wells was no miser 
where the happiness of his children was concerned.‘ 


37 Jbid., 93. 

38 Ibid., 99. 

39 Thid., 98-99. 

4° Thid., 94, 95, 101, 102. 

41 House Executive Ddvumente, 44 Congress, 1 Session, No. 82, pp. 9-10. 

42 James Madison Wells to Courtenay Wells, August 12, 1875. Wells Collection, Louisiana 
Gistorical Society Library, New Orleans, La. 
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The new job in New Orleans did not prevent Wells from 
keeping in touch with affairs in Rapides. He apparently controlled 
all state and local appointments in the parish following his return 
to grace, for the Louisiana Democrat chided him about the Rapides 
appointments. It complained because J. Madison Wells, Jr., held 
_ two parish jobs.** It rejoiced when Wells “‘flew the track” and 
named a good man to the parish clerkship.** Wells even owned a 
newspaper, the Rapides Gazette, which printed the official adver- — 
tisements of the parish, another source of irritation to the 
Democrat.** | 


That the Democrat was equally irritating to Wells was 
evidenced by a letter it printed from the aging Republican: 
Sir: You have used the columns of your newspaper, the 


Louisiana Democrat, during and since the rebellion to 
calumniate and vilify me. | 


You have continued your course of vilification up to the 
publication of your last paper, on the 18th inst. 


I presume you are prepared for the issue it must neces- 
- garily bring about if continued. That neither of us shall 
be mistaken as to the nature of the conflict, and its certain 
termination, I take this method, as a notification to you, that: 
should my name be used in connection with any improper 
remarks through. . . your newspaper ..., the sequel must 
be the taking of my life by you, which with positive proof 
you have meditated for years... . 


The alternative is with you, I want no advantage. 
Respectfully, 
J. Madison Wells*® 


Succeeding issues of the Democrat made no mention of the 
Wells threat. However, it did print comments on the letter Wells 
wrote to the editor. That of the strongly Democratic Shreveport 
' Times was especially abusive: “If Wells proposes to kill every 
man in the state who says he is a perjured villain he will have to 
kill all the whites except a few bleached-skinned rascals like 
himself and all the negroes except those ignorant plantation | 


43 Alexandria Louisiana Democrat, October 6, 1875. 
44 Tbid., August 18, 1875. 

45 Ibid., September 15, 1875. 

46 Ibid., September 8, 1875. 
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darkies who know nothing about him.” The 
calling the action of the Returning Board a “crime” and Wells 
himself a “scoundrel’’.47 


With feeling running so high in the Democratic press of 
the state with regard to the Returning Board, it was necessary 
for the Democratic legislators to attempt to prevent any future 
steal. Early in 1876, they introduced an election bill in the state 
house of representatives designed to kill off the Returning Board 
and prevent manipulation of the vote. The bill passed the house 
by a slim majority,**® but failed to pass the senate.*® 

The election of 1876 was one of the closest ever held in the 
United States as well as one of the most vital. Democrats and © 
Republicans alike felt that it was a crisis for their parties. In 
Louisiana it would mean the end of Republican rule or another 
four years of radical dominance of the state, so the fight for the 
victory was more bitter in Louisiana than elsewhere. 


Just before the election which would name both state and 
national administrators, the radicals accused over 10,000 persons 
in New Orleans of false registration. Michael Hahn, register of 
voters, succeeded, according to one report, in erasing the names 
of 3,500 qualified voters from the lists.°° The Democrats swore 
out affidavits for over 8,000 illegally registered radicals, but only 
50 of these were removed from the rolls. 


The election itself was quiet, with little or no disturbance 
reported at the polls.52 Both camps began to claim victory,®* but 
the final result awaited the meeting of the Returning Board. Even 
before the canvassing group met it was being told by the Republi- 
can what its duty was. The newspaper complained of election 
irregularities in certain parishes and gave its opinion of what 
should be done where such irregularities occurred: “. . . to merely 
throw out the reputed Democratic majorities in the above parishes 
would not satisfy justice. To do that fully it will be necessary to 
restore the Republican strength which has been destroyed. . . .””* 


The St. Charles Hotel was the scene of much excitement - 
preceding the meeting of the Board. Delegations of Northern 


47 Shreveport Times, quoted in ibid., October 6, 1875. 
48 Alexandria Louisiana Democrat, February 9, 1876. 
49 Tbid., February 23, 1876. 

50 Daily Picayune, November 1, 2, 6; 1876. 


51 Tbid., November 7, 1876. 
52 New Orleans Republican, November 8, 1876. 


53 Ibid., November 11, 1876; Daily Picayune, November 11, 1876. . 
84 New Republican, November 14, 1876. 
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observers of the count daily met there for consultations with local 
_ members of their parties. Throngs of people congregated in the 
lobbies, anxious for news that had not been announced.™ ; 


On November 12, Wells left his home in Rapides for New 
Orleans. He had been informed by some of his friends that he 
would be assassinated if he attempted to board a steamer on Red 
River. Following their advice, he armed himself, and with two 
of his sons and two men named Calvert and Robison, went to the 
mouth of Red River. Here he took a steamboat, along with Cal- 

vert,®* the two arriving in New Orleans on November 15.57 


He was as blunt and pointed as ever when a Picayune 
reporter interviewed him. Perhaps his bluntness on this occasion 
stemmed from the embarrassing questions of the reporter, who 
asked him to explain the connection between the Republican 
government and the Board which he headed. Wells replied that 
the Board was entirely independent and would not be influenced 
by the government. “Let justice be done though the heavens fall,” 
was the maxim the old Governor chose for the Board. The ex- 
Governor was just as decided on the question of the advisability 
of allowing the visiting Northern statesmen to observe the work 
_ of the Board. “We had too much trouble in 1874 owing to the 
presence of outsiders,” he said, “and I think we could get through 
much quicker if they were excluded.’’®® : 


The preliminary organization meeting of the Board was 
held on November 16, at which time Wells was again elected 
president. The place on the Board vacated by Arroyo was not 
filled and the Board still consisted of Wells, Anderson, Kenner — 
and Casanave. Again the president declared himself in favor of 
closed meetings of the group. During the meeting the problem of 
_ the Northern visitors had been again discussed. The Republicans, 
led by John Sherman and James A. Garfield, had just refused 
to join with the Democrats in observing the canvass. The Return- 
ing Board was an independent state institution, the Republicans 
said, and as such should be immune to whatever pressure the 
Democrats and Republicans could bring to bear on them.*® 


55 Daily Picayune, November 16, 1876. 

56 House Miscellaneous Documents, 44 Congress, 2 Session, No. 42, p. 215. 
57 New Orleans Republican, November 16, 1876. 

58 Daily Picayune, November 16, 1876. 

59 Thid., November 17, 1876. 
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Wells received a threatening letter, postmarked New Orleans, | 


which he discussed during the first session of the Board. It was 
typical of the attempts to bring pressure on the canvassers, and 
stated: “We warn you ‘dishonest trickster’... that you are, and 
your companions in sin, the Bastard Kenner, the negro thief 
Casanave and the unscrupulous villain Anderson that if you 
swindle us again your lives will pay the forfeit.’’®° 


The following day, Wells announced that he had offered the 
vacancy on the Board to six Democrats, all of whom refused to 
serve.®! The Democrats countered this assertion with the nomina- 
tion of Hugh Kennedy, former mayor of New Orleans, to the 
position.®** Wells and his cohorts dropped the idea of ever filling 
the vacancy following that nomination. 


After several days of debate on the question, the Returning 
Board agreed to permit committees of five representing the Demo- 
crats and the Republicans to be present at its sessions. The Demo- 
crats immediately chose a permanent group for the tedious task, 
but the Republicans decided on a rotating —e for its 
committee. * 


Due to the increased number of spectators, it was decided to 
hold the Board meetings in the Senate chamber which was fitted 
up for the occasion. In the middle of the room were arranged 
three tables in a circle, one for the Board, and the others for the 
visiting committees. The corridors surrounding the room were 
closed by barricades and were well guarded. A squad of police 
were stationed nearby in case of a disturbance.® 


_A long list of rules were drawn up by the Board to govern — 


their actions. These rules were similar to those of the 1874 meet- 
ing, but several new quirks were added. For instance, evidence 
given by election officials could not be contested; an attorney 
must present to the opposing counsel twenty-four hours in advance 
all questions he planned to ask a witness; a Board member might 
call a secret session at any time he desired. All decisions were to 
be made in secret from evidence submitted by nays for both 


parties. 


60 New Orleans Republican, November 17, 1876. 

61 Daily Picayune, November 18, 1876. 

62 Jbid., November 19, 1876. : 

63 House Miscellaneous Documents, 44 Congress, 2 Session, No. 42, pp. 40-41. 
64 Daily Picayune, November 19, 1876. 

65 Ibid., November 21, 1876. 

66 New Orleans Republican, November 21, 1876. 
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After many days of preliminary work, the Board finally 
began to discuss the votes of the state. The Returning Board room 
took on the air of a Roman circus, with hundreds of witnesses 
flowing in and out,®? charges, countercharges,®* exhibitions of 
wounds inflicted on innocent victims of mobs,” all ending in a 
secret session to determine the official vote.7° 


The city newspapers gave full coverage to the appearances of 
unusual witnesses, and the stories of the Board appeared under 
such headlines as ‘‘The Star Chamber’, or “The Overturning 
Board’’.“! Even advertisers were intrigued by the publicity value 
of the Board meetings and introduced them into their copy.” 


Before the Board announced the official returns the visiting 
dignitaries from the North left the city. The Republican group 
returned by way of Columbus, Ohio, and reported to Rutherford 
B. Hayes on the Louisiana political conditions, especially the 
action of the Returning Board. Hayes wrote in his diary that 
night: ‘‘They emphatically endorsed the general fairness and 
honesty of the board’s conduct. ... They spoke highly of Wells 
and Anderson and favorably of the two colored men.’ | 


The Republicans could well afford to feel generous toward 
the Louisiana Returning Board, for its decision, announced on 
December 5, cut a nine-thousand Democratic majority to a three- 
thousand minority. Louisiana was given to Hayes, and its electoral 
votes gave Hayes a majority of one in the Electoral College. 
Wells’ board reduced the number of Democratic votes cast for — 
Governor sufficiently to be able to declare the Republican candi- 
date elected by an extremely slim majority.” | 


87 Daily Picayune, November 21, 1876. 

68 The New Orleans Republican and Daily Picayune both carried full day-by-day accounts 
of the board meetings. 7 

69 Eliza Pinkston, a Negro woman of doubtful morals, was horribly mutilated in what 
was called a pre-election White League raid. She gladly exhibited her wounds to the returning 
board. New Orleans Republican, November 30, 1876. 

JTbid., December 3, 1876. 

71-Daily Picayune, November 22, 23, 1876. 

72 A cigar manufacturer printed a disgusting little poem about the election, ending up 
with the statement, “Consequently New Orleans is not only the best place to count votes, but 
it is also the only city wherein for five cents you can buy a good cigar.’’ Ibid., November 15, 
1876. Another enterprising business invited the board to call at his factory where “. . . by 
pier 2 my hand lanterns and head lights the most obscure returns will be made as plain as 
daylight.’’ Ibid., December 25, 1876. 

78 Charles Richard Williams (ed.), Diary and Letters of Rutherford Birchard Hayes 
(Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society, 1924), III, 384-385. 7 

74 The Picayune had unofficially recorded the vote: Tilden, 83,689; Hayes, 74,440. Daily 
Picayune, November 20, 1887. The vote as announced by the returning board was: highest 
ops i elector 75,135; highest Tilden elector 70,548. New Orleans Republican, December 6, 
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Casting of electoral ballots took place the following day. The 
Democrats refused to accept the action of the Board and, although 
declared defeated, met and cast ballots for Tilden. The Republi- 
cans, after a mild show of disorder, cast their votes for Hayes. 
One of the electors stated as he cast his vote: “I have been offered 
today $100,000 if I would cast my vote for Samuel J. Tilden. 1 
consider my right to vote for Rutherford B. Hayes worth more 
than that.”™ 


- Both mentioned parties desired Congressional investigations 


of the actions of the Returning Board, the Republicans to clear 
their party’s honor, and the Democrats to prove fraud and re- 
capture the votes discarded by the Board. Soon after the official 
vote was announced, two committees, one from the House of 
Representatives and one from the Senate arrived in New Orleans 


to begin their investigations. The House Committee was domi- ~— 


nated by Democrats and the Senate group by Republicans.” 


Testimony taken before these two committees fills several 
volumes. Hundreds of witnesses testified before the group, but 
none proved as interesting or as controversial as James Madison 
Wells.*7 He was unable to remember details of what happened 
in the secret sessions of the Board, but other minor details re- 


mained perfectly clear to him. He vehemently denied all stories 


reflecting on his honesty and used his sharp tongue to good ad- 
vantage on his inquisitors. The tiny little man, not over five and 
one-half feet tall, white-haired and spade-bearded,**® proved to be 
a difficult witness when questioned by the Democrats. 


One of the chief witnesses against Wells was a clerk hired 
by the board, James F. Littlefield. He testified that Wells handed 
him the returns from polls two and nine from Vernon Parish, 
saying, “Take these and transpose those votes.”’ Then Wells wrote 
down the names of the candidates he wanted elected by giving 
the Democratic votes to the Republican candidates. According 
to Littlefield, Wells told him that he was determined to have three 
of his friends elected in Vernon Parish. The clerk kept the copy 


75 New Orleans Republican, December 7, 1876. fe 

76 See especially the volumes of testimony contained in Howse Miscellaneous Documents, 
44 Congress, 2 Session, Nos. 34 and 42. 

7 House Miscellaneous Documents, 44 Congress, 2 Session, No. 42, pp. 199-245. 

78 Interview with Mrs. C. W. Woodard, Boyce, La., July 20, 1946. A photograph of Wells 
taken in the 1870’s shows him with rather long white hair, a spade-shaped goatee and piercing 
eyes. Photograph in possession of Miss Cora Wells, Colfax, La. 
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- of the original returns, planning to destroy them, but was per- 
suaded to give them to a Pnreny icholls man who publicized the 


fraud.” 


When Wells was questioned about Littlefield’s testimony, he 
flew into a rage. “The man who has sworn to it is an unmitigated 
liar. I beg your pardon gentleman. I don’t mean to offend the 
feelings of the committee; but the outrage upon my rights 
excites me, and, as a matter of course, it brings me language 
which perhaps I ought not to use before this body... . I didn’t | 
know his name [Littlefield’s] for a week after he was upon the 
board . .. and never have spoken twelve words to him in my 
jife.’’8° | 

Wells was also asked if he were politically biased. He replied 
that he was, “. .. made so by bad treatment. ... I have my preju- 
dices—my likes and dislikes. Men here during the war treated me 
badly, and I don’t like them, and they don’t like me.” However, 
he continued, his political prejudices had no effect on his Return- 


ing Board decisions.*! 


The Democrats also seenaia Wells of receiving a portion of 
an alleged bribe of $20,000 for returning Republican candidates 
in 1874. “Not a word of it is true,” the old gentleman replied, 
“and the mind that brought it forward is corrupt and seeks to 
defame men.’’®? Also denied in an equally vehement manner were 
accusations of pro-Republicanism in return for approval of huge 
war loss claims. To this query, Wells replied that if his opinion had 
been warped by his claims, it would have been warped toward 
the Democrats for “. . . I have asked the republicans to pay for it, 
and they have to do it.’’88 


_ More important than claims of bribery in 1874 were the 
accusations against Wells for his actions in 1876. Neither of the 
two stories told about Wells in this connection was proved. Evi- | 
dence on his side was as strong as that against him, but even he 
was forced to admit that there was a small portion of truth mixed 


into the testimony. 


The longest, most complicated of the attempts at bribery 
revealed was told by Joseph Maddox, a former Treasury Depart- 


ice House Miscellaneous Documents, 44 Congress, 2 Session, No. 34, Part 2, p. 817; No. 42, 
p. 108. | | 

8° Tbid., No. 34, p. 16. 

81 [bid. 

82 Ibid., 27. 

83 Ibid., 17. 
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ment agent. Apparently Maddox was sent to Louisiana in Novem- 
ber 1876, to watch the actions of the Returning Board. Wells and 
Anderson were well acquainted with Maddox and talked freely 
with him about the Louisiana political situation. Wells told the 
Treasury man that he had a difficult job on hand, and that if he 
did succeed in turning the state Republican he would probably be 
killed. If the vote had been smaller, Wells told Maddox, the job 
would have been simple, but it then appeared that the whole New 
Orleans vote would have to be thrown out to give the election to 
the Republicans. He then asked Maddox to go to Washington, 
obtain protection for the Board, and to get money to compen- 
sate the members for the deed. “He told me he wanted for him- . 
self and Anderson at least $200,000 apiece . . . and so much for 
the niggers .... He said if they [the Republicans) did not tient 
him right he wduld beat them.” 


The unsavory story continued. Wells ¢ gave Maddox Be SERS 
letters to Republican officials in Washington, and Maddox used 
them to open doors previously closed to him in Washington. When 
the Republicans turned down his offer to’ sell them the Returning 
Board for one million dollars, Maddox attempted to get the same 
price from the Democrats with no success.**. 


Wells denied the story told by Maddox in his characteris- 
tically sharp language. He denied asking Maddox to go to Wash- 
ington to secure aid, he denied even mentioning money to Maddox, 
and he denied all intentions of ever accepting a bribe. “I never 
flinched from my position when I was surrounded with the Con- 
federate soldiers, who were pursuing me for my life,” he said, 
“and I certainly would not tell Mr. Maddox to procure a sum of 
money for me to stand firm to the principles which I had enter- 
tained before the commencement of the rebellion.’’ Wells also 
said that “I never use the word ‘nigger’ to the gentlemen who are. 
with me on the board. I do not consider them niggers. They are 
zolored people, and they a:e gentlemen.’’*® | 


A letter that Wells wrote to Senator West of Louisiana on 
November 21, 1876, was at last delivered to West during the 
Congressional Committee meeting in Washington. The letter, 
when read to the committee, seemed to incriminate Wells in the 
bribery scheme unveiled by Maddox. It contained such statements 
as: “Millions have been sent here and will be used in the interest 


84 Tbil., No. 42, pp. 135-178. 
85 Ibid., 192-197. 
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of Tilden ...,’’ and “. . . not with my consent shall this oppressed 
people be governed by his [Grant’s] parolled prisoners aided by 
their whitelivered cowards of the North.”8* However, Wells 
claimed that the letter was simply a plea for protection from the 
armed Democrats.®? West upheld Wells’ defense of the letter and 
also stated that Wells informed him by cipher message in Novem- 
ber, 1876, that Maddox had absolutely no authority to offer the 
Returning Board’s support to any party.*® 


The tactics of David D. Field in questioning Wells made the 
ex-Governor so angry that at last he refused to answer more 
questions concerning the election. He complained that he was 
being confined without adequate facilities for his comfort while 
undergoing hour by hour, day by day questioning of the most 
insulting sort.°° This news prompted Republicans to write their | 
Congressmen demanding better treatment or offering to provide 
the comfort Wells desired from their own pockets.* 


The other bribery charge against Wells came from a promi- 
nent Louisiana Democrat and an old friend of Wells, Duncan F. 
Kenner. Kenner, himself, admitted approaching Wells at least 
four times and offering him money to give the election to the 
Democrats. Wells told him that he would return the state for Til- 
den and Nicholls for $200,000. The reason for this reduced 
amount, according to Kenner, was that Wells knew he would 
return to favor in Rapides by such an action and could return to 
a life of peace and prosperity on his plantation. Kenner was not 

successful in raising the required amount, however.® Wells, in 
his version of the story, said that Kenner had four times offered 
him $200,000 to support the Democrats, but his party loyalty pre- 
vented him from doing so.°? Even Nicholls, the Democratic 
candidate for Governor, attempted to hold secret meetings with 
Wells. The Returning Board president refused to see him and 
never learned the nature of the discussion that Nicholls wanted. 


86 Jbid., 180. 

87 Wells was questioned about the West letter for two days by David Dudley Field of 
New York. During this questioning both men became extremely angry, hurled insults at each 
other, interrupted questions and answers. Wells was not shaken in his testimony that 
letter was simply a request for protection for himself and the board. Ibid., 199-245. 

88 Congressional Record, Senate, February 5, 1877, p. 1257. Numerous witnesses testified 
to the high or low character of Maddox himself. The Democrats testifying usually maintained 
that he was of good character, while the Republicans would not believe him even under oath. 
_ Howse Miscellaneous Documents, a4 Congress, 2 Session, No. 42, pp. 335-343, 271-285. 

89 Ibid., 197-208. 

°0 Two letters of this type may be found in the Wells Collection, Louisiana Historical 
Society Library, New Orleans, La. 

. 91 House Miscellaneous Documents, 44 Congress, 2 Session, No. 42, pp. 376-378. 

92 Jbid., 202. 

Tbid., 220. 
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The tremendous mass of testimony taken by Congressional 
committees, Senate committees, and that uncovered by news- 
papers was successful in showing that the Louisiana Returning 
Board did change the results of the election as delivered to them 


by election supervisors. The testimony did not show, however, © 


that the Board had changed the results illegally. Its tremendous 
power, granted by its creating act, was wielded by Wells and his 
companions according to their consciences. They firmly believed 
that their actions were justified. Wells himself never admitted 
that his decisions were wrong. | | 


CHAPTER IX 


‘THE NEGLECTED PATRIOT 


After the national dispute over the 1876 election died down 
and the Congressional investigations were completed, James 


Madison Wells returned to New Orleans! and resumed his job as . 


Surveyor of Customs. Although the election settlement had 
given the Democrats control of the Louisiana government, Hayes 
and the Republicans retained their hold on national patronage, 
and Wells was continued in his office. This was not a large reward 
for his faithful and indispensable support of his party for he 
received less than $2,500.00 for the fiscal year 1876-1877.2 


| Not long was he allowed to live in peace in New Orleans, 
however. On June 27, 1877, the Grand Jury in Orleans Parish 
recommended that the Judge of the Superior Criminal Court of 
Orleans district direct the District Attorney to file an informa- 
tion against the members of the late Returning Board. All were 
to be charged with perjury, forgery, and altering the returns of 


Vernon and other parishes.* This bill of information directly - 


violated the agreement reached in a meeting of the General 
Assembly of the state on April 20, 1877. The agreement stated 


that the Nicholls government would discontenance any attempted © 


persecution of individuals for past political conduct.* 


pe 1 Soards’ New Orleans City Directory for 1877 (New Orleans: L. Soards and Co., 1877), 
87. 
2 House Executive Documents, 44 Congress, 2 Session, No. 65, p. 10. 


’ Thomas W. Collens (ed.), Superior Criminal Court for the Parish of Orleans, State of — 


Louisiana versus J. Madison Wells, Thomas C. Anderson, Gadane Casanave, Louis M. Kenner. 
Full Proceedings of the Trial of Thomas C. Anderson (New Orleans: Clark and Hofeline, 
1878), iii; A. M. Gibson, A Political Crime: The History of the Great Fraud (New York: 
William 8S. Gottsberger, 1885), 233; William Henry Hunt (os), Selected Arguments, Lectures 
and Miscellaneous Papers of Randell Hunt (New Orleans: F. F. Hansell and Brother, 1896), 38. 


* House Miscellaneous Documents, 45 Congress, 3 Session, No. 31, Part 3, p. 622. 
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Wells was naturally incensed at the action of the Grand 
Jury, and wrote to President Hayes, asking him to interfere 
and quash the indictment against the Board. Hayes himself was 
extremely annoyed at the breaking of the Nicholls agreement, 
and brought up the subject in a Cabinet meeting. Most of the 
Cabinet members thought the Federal government powerless to 
interfere in the Louisiana courts, but felt that Nicholls was © 
duty bound to force abandonment of the prosecution.® | 


Nicholls was just as perturbed as Hayes over the indictment. 
He opposed action against the Board because the actions of its 
members belonged to a political past which the people of Loui- 
siana were anxious to forget. Too, Wells claimed that he was 
going to Washington and stir up a lively rumpus over Nicholls’ 
failure to live up to his agreement.’ 


On July 5, the members of the Board were taken before 


J udge W. R. Whitaker of the Superior Criminal Court. The 
information against them was read, and the Judge fixed bond 
for each member at $5,000. The men were then released.* 


Information about the indicted men and their plan of action 
continued slim, but speculation over their fate seemed to be the 
order of the day in New Orleans. One observer failed to see the 
_ justice of the prosecution since, as he said, Wells had been kept 
in prison in Washington for two months, testifying to make Hayes 
President, and now he faced a long jail sentence even though 
the Congressional investigation had cleared him.® 


Wells considered the affair more as a political persecution 
than a criminal prosecution. He concluded, therefore, that Gover- 
nor Nicholls should live up to the General Assembly’ s agreement 
and pardon him before a trial could be held. “I would prefer death 


to a pardon after conviction,” he said.'° 


There the matter rested until 1878. In the meantime Wells 
was involved in a fight for the customhouse patronage in New 
Orleans. Although Wells and Anderson had been promised com- 
plete control of all jobs in = Riresoenareet they failed to 


5 Daily Times, July 4, 5, 1877. 

6 Ibid., July 1, 1877. 

7 Ibid., July 3, 1877. 

$8 Daily Picayune, July 6, 1877. 
? Daily Times, July 3, 1877. 

10 Daily Picayune, July 7, 1877. 
11 Daily Times, July 2, 1877. 
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receive support from Washington for such power. Both made 
trips to Washington attempting to secure control of the patron- 
age,'* with Wells named as a prominent candidate for the position 
of Collector of the Port of New Orleans.!* However, he failed to 
secure the job,’* and continued as Surveyor of Customs. 


Late in December, 1877, Wells became frightened at the 
impending trial for forgery and wrote to John Sherman, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, for aid in the case. Sherman replied on 
December 28: 


You probably have been advised by Anderson by this 
time that you are not in danger. I believe what vou say, 
that you have done your duty faithfully and honestly under 
circumstances of difficulty and ought to be supported and 
sustained, and acting upon that conviction, I have, on all 
proper occasions, defended you, and will defend you until I 
see reason to change my opinion of you. The abuse heaped 
upon you is no doubt the natural result of the political — 
antipathy caused by your manly performance of public . 
duty, and it is not in my nature to desert a man who is 


arraigned for such a cause.’ 


The first action of the Court in the trial of the four members 
of the Returning Board came on January 18. Wells, Anderson, 
Casanave and Kenner filed into the Superior Criminal Court of 
New Orleans, and were arraigned before Judge Whitaker on the 
previously announced charge. All pleaded not guilty and were 
discharged on bond.?¢ 


On January 23, the three lawyers for the defendants pre- 
sented a petition to Judge Whitaker begging that the case be 


transferred to a United States Circuit Court. Criminal juries, _ 


they reasoned, were drawn in New Orleans from a venire chosen | 
by men antagonistic to the Board members, as indicated by the 
absence of a single colored man in the whole Returning Board 
venire.1* The motion was refused,!* as was a later motion for a 
change of venue.’® 

12 Jbid., August 21, 1877. 


13 Jbid., October 16, 1877. 
14 Jbid., November 9, 1877. 


15 John Sherman to J. M. Wells, December 28, 1877. Wells Collection, Louisiana Historical 


Society Library, New Orleans, La. 


16 Daily Picayune, January 19, 1878. 

17 Jbid., January 24, 1878. 

18 Jbid., January 25, 1878. 

19 Hunt, Selected Arguments of Randell Hunt, 38. 
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When the Court convened to try the cases of Wells and 
company on January 25, none of the accused appeared in court. 
Judge Whitaker ordered their bonds forfeited and issued capiases 
for their arrest. The sheriff was unable to find the men even 
though he searched their homes.”° The following day the sheriff 
and his deputies attempted to gain entrance to the customhouse 
where the accused -were thought to be hiding in the locked col- 
lector’s office. Refused entrance, he told the deputy marshal in 
charge that he would force the door. With a group of marines 
from the United States Revenue Cutter Dix to support him the 
marshal arrested the sheriff and took him before the U. S. Circuit 
Court. The judge there refused to take cognizance of the arrest, 
and Sheriff Houston was freed. 


Deputies were posted about the customhouse to prevent 
the escape of the accused. About 9 p. m., a telegram from the 
United States Attorney-General to the United States District 
Attorney in New Orleans ordered that no obstacles be placed in 
the way of arrests on lawful writs of state courts. Less than an 
hour later, Sheriff Houston was allowed to enter the Collector’s 
office and arrest Anderson, Canasave, and Kenner. Wells was 
not to be found. When asked where Wells was hiding, Anderson 
replied that he was beyond the jurisdiction of the sheriff in a 
place of concealment beyond the possibility of. discovery.”! | 


Anderson claimed that the reason he had resisted arrest 
was that the jury panel had been packed against him, and was so 
constituted as to make a fair trial-impossible since all appearing 
on the panel belonged to the Democratic party. Despite this state- 
ment Judge Whitaker refused to allow a change of venue.?? 


The procedure planned for the four men included a separate 
trial for each of the accused, with Anderson’s the first case. When 
his trial began on January 30, Wells was still at large. Not until 
four days later, on February 3, was the whereabouts of the 
seventy-one-year-old man discovered. 


Wells, despairing of aid from the Federal government, had 
slipped out of the customhouse and with the aid of a colored 
servant, took the train to a place called Rigolets station near the 
Louisiana-Mississippi border. By night he slept in a house there, 
and by day hid out in a boat in Pearl River, prepared to cross to 


20 Daily Picayune, January 26, 1878. | a 
31 Jbid., January 27, 1878. 
22 Ibid., J anuary 29, 1878. 
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Mississippi if his hiding place were discovered. He hid out during 
two days of cold and rain. At last his resistance broke down and 
he was forced to take shelter at Rigolets station to avoid pneu- 
monia. His son in New Orleans informed the sheriff of Wells’ - 
predicament and on the night of February 3 the old man was 
taken into custody. 

The sheriff delayed bringing Wells back to New Orleans 
because of the critical condition of his health, but on February 5, 
he was locked up in the parish jail, with bail set at $20,000.7° 
Later this amount was reduced to $10,000 and Wells was 
released.** 

Meanwhile Anderson’s trial rapidly how to a close. On 
February 7, a jury composed of ten whites and two Negroes 
found Anderson guilty as charged and recommended him to the 
mercy of the court.2> He was later sentenced to two years at 
hard labor in the State Penitentiary and to pay the costs of 
prosecution after a request for a retrial was denied.”® 


Northern statesmen soon brought pressure to bear on the 
Louisiana courts. John Sherman led the fight to free Anderson and 
‘his fellow Returning Board members, characterizing Anderson’s 
conviction as “‘malacious persecution.’”27 W. P. Converse, foreman 
of the jury which convicted Anderson, added his appeal for 
justice, calling on Governor Nicholls to pardon the convicted 


man.*° 


On March 18, the Supreme Court of Louisiana, through 
_ Thomas C. Manning, Chief Justice and bitter enemy of Wells, 
reversed the verdict of the jury and allowed Anderson to go free. 
The consolidated statements of Vernon Parish, the alteration of 
which had caused Anderson’s conviction on a charge of falsifying 
_ official state records, were declared by the Supreme Court not to - 
be official records. Therefore no grounds for conviction existed. 
This decision eliminated the possibility of a future prosecution 
of Wells on such a charge.”? | ses 


23 Ibid., February 4, 5, 1878. 

24 Ibid., February 7, 1878. 

25 Collens, Trial of Anderson, 181. 

26 Tbid., 183. 

27 Daily Picayune, February 12, 1878. 

28 Ibid., March 13, 1878. | , 

29 Ibid., March 19, 1878; Gibson, A Political Crime, 235. 
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With the conclusion of legal action against him, J. Madison 
Wells was free to continue his work in the customhouse at New 
Orleans..He served as Surveyor of customs there until 1880.%° 
Working with him was one of his sons, who held the position of 
Deputy Surveyor.*! His salary never was extremely large 
‘although his critics claimed that he had fallen into a rich sinecure 
paying approximately $7,000 per year.®? Actually, his salary was 
less than half that amount, averaging just over $3,000 a year.*? 


In 1880, at the age of seventy-two, Wells retired to his planta- 
tion home at Lecompte.** Politics no longer seemed to draw him 
into public life, and, indeed, he lived such an obscure existence 
that he was often referred to as “the late J. Madison Wells” in 
newspaper stories.25 


- The last twenty years of Wells’ life were bitterly disappoint- 
ing. The Federal government which he had served so faithfully 
in war and peace completely deserted the aging man, forcing him 
to lead a penny-watching existence rather than the full, com- 
fortable life he had been accustomed to before the Civil War. His 
chief interests during these years was the enormous claim for 
losses due to war action which he attempted to collect. 


He entered his claims for lost property soon after hostilities 
had ceased in Louisiana, but not until February 5, 1886, was the 
case referred to the United States Court of Claims by Congres- 
sional action. There it languished until 1894 when it was once 
again brought up. Wells said that a total of $450,658 worth of 
his property had been taken by Union troops in their 1863 and 
1864 Red River campaigns, and either used or destroyed. The 

31 House Miscellaneous Documents, 44 Congress, 2 Session, No. 34, Part 1, p. 18. 


82 The amounts paid to J. Madison Wells as surveyor of customs of New Orleans according 
_ to official Treasury Department figures were as follows: 


May 12, 1875 to June 30, 1875 ; $ 264.93 
July 1, 1875 to June 30, 1876..... 3,276.95 
July 1, 1876 to June 30, 1877...... 2,498.34 
July 1, 1877 to June 30, 1878 | 2,443.89 
July 1, 1878 to June 30, 1879 3 4,829.87 
July 1, 1879 to June 30, 1880 3,500.00. 


(House Executive Documents, 44 Congress, 1 Session, No. 82, pp. 9-10; 2 Session, No. 


29, pp. 10-11; 45 Congress, 2 Session, No. 65, pp. 10- 11; 3 Session, ‘No. 87, pp. 9-10; 46 
Congress, 2 Session, No. 50, pp. 9-10; 3 Session, No. 66, pp. 9-10.) 


88 Jbid. 
34 New Orleans Times-Democrat, March 1, 1899. 
35 Daily Picayune, March 1, 1899. 
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property consisted of such items as huge quantities of cotton and 
sugar,.furniture, beeves, bricks, lumber, horses, mules, and the 
use of a railroad which was under charter to Wells.*¢ 
The Federal government sent many agents to Louisiana to 
investigate the Wells claims. One of these took page after page 
of testimony in 1890, most of it from enemies of Wells, and 
reported that the only legitimate losses were the minor ones of 
horses, mules, wagons and corn.** 


Wells went to Washington several times in the 1890’s to 


consult with his lawyer, P. E. Dye, and government officials 


concerning the claims, and time after time submitted briefs, 
statements, depositions and testimony. On December 19, 1898, 
Senate Bill 5072, 55th Congress, 3rd Session, was introduced, 
authorizing the government to pay the Wells claim, but nothing 
ever came of it. It was just prior to the introduction of this bill 
that Wells stated that, “I wore out the best pair of shoes I ever 
had walking through the Capitol looking after ... my claim.” 


He even withdrew those portions of his claim dealing with cotton.3s 
The only payment awarded to Wells during his lawsuits _ 


against the government was $4080 for beef cattle. Even this 


never reached Wells for it was confiscated by the Treasury 


Department for the defaulting of several Treasury agents under 
Wells at the New Orleans port.*® | vo 


The case continued to drag through the courts until on 
May 138, 1917, when it was dismissed for want of prosecution.*° 
It had been reintroduced in 1900 under a new title and a new 
law of Congress, but this action was equally unsuccessful.*! 


36 The claim included the following items: 


743 bales of cotton in seed | $167,175.00 
235 bales of lint cotton.........\. .. 79,312.00 
675 hogsheads of sugar 135,000.00 
1,400 barrels of molasses 42,000.00 
40,000 feet of lumber and 40,000 bricks 1,400.00 
Use of railroad 7 : 12,000.00 
Bedding, furniture, and supplies 5,000.00 

4 horses, 24 mules, 4 wagons and harness... 5,971.00 

45 beeves and 200 bu. corn 2,800.00 
$450,658.00 


Request for Finding Tracts and Brief for Claimant, Claims Case 435. 
37 Report of Treasury agent, Claims Case 435. : : 
58 Wells Testimony, Claims Case 10271. | 
39 F. A. Reeve, Acting pectter of the Treasury, to Secretary of the Treasury, December 
18, 1890. Claims Case 10271. 
40 Calendar of Claims Case 435. 
*1 See records of Claims Case 10271. 
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Even after Wells began to near his ninetieth birthday, he 
remained active, and retained his sharp tongue. His hair was 
snow-white, worn rather long, and he had shaved off his beard, — 
revealing a turned-down mouth, thin lips and a rather round face.*? 
His small, five and one-half foot frame was:bent forward.* 


The one thing that could galvanize him into action was his 
hatred of Philip H. Sheridan, the general who had removed him 
from office in 1867. One day while giving a deposition about his 
lost property, a commissioner happened to mention the name of 
Sheridan. Immediately the old man said in a tensely angry voice, © 
“General Sheridan is a damn, lying s—— b——.” The startled 
commissioner began to write the statement down, but was stopped 
by the ex-Governor’s lawyer. Wells, however, gestured to his 
lawyer to remain silent and said: ‘Take this down as my answer, 
please: I, James Madison Wells, ex-governor of Louisiana, being 
upon oath, do solemnly swear that General Philip Sheridan was 
a damn, lying s——- b——-! Now put-that in the record!’’*4 


Wells was converted to Roman Catholicism before his death, 
joining his wife in that religion.** His change of religion was 
said to have been one of the reasons for the enmity of other 
branches of the Wells family toward him.*® 


His last days at Lecompte were probably difficult for the old 
man, for he was slowly going blind. He still had favorite dishes 
prepared for him,** however, and spent some of his time puttering 
around with inventions. His last letter, written just before his 
death, described an invention for turning the body of a’ wagon 
by a mere touch, the mechanism utilizing ball bearings.*® | 


At seven a. m. on February 28, 1899, James Madison Wells 
took sick, and an hour later he died.*® He had lived a long life of 
ninety-one years, sixty-six of them with his surviving wife. He 
was buried in the Rapides cemetery in Pineville, Louisiana, and 
less than six months later, on August 3, 1899, his wife was 
buried beside him.*° 


42 Drawing of Wells in Daily Picayune, March 1, 1899. 

43 Stafford, Wells, 105. 

44 Tbid., 105-106. 

45 Tbid., 106. 

46 Interview with Mrs. C. W. Woodward, Boyce, La., July 20, 1946. 

47 Miss Emily Weems to G. M. G. Stafford, August 15, 1946. Letter in sanioneien of author. 

48 Daily Picayune, March 1, 1899. | 

49 New Orleans Times-Democrat, March 1, 1899; funeral notice in — Collection, Loui- 
siana Historical Society Library, New Orleans, La. 
5° Stafford, Wells, 106. 
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James Madison Wells began his career as a Whig, became a 
regular Democrat in 1860, was a Unionist during the Civil War, 
a Free Stater, a Confederate sympathizer, and finally one of 
Louisiana’s most radical Republicans during Reconstruction. His — 
periodic vascillation from party to party, from conservative to 
radical, in part stemmed from feelings of insecurity. Orphaned 
at an early age, he was shuttled from kinsman to kinsman, know- 
ing no deep allegiance to one family group. His attending schools 
in both the North and the South prevented a clear-cut feeling of 
- sectionalism in Wells, but at the same time engendered a strong 
nationalist attitude. When he returned to Louisiana, he found 
that his brothers controlled the family fortune, and it was neces- 
sary for him to develop his own estate through hard work and 
ingenuity. From this time, a mutual feeling of distrust and hatred 
gradually grew up between the Wells brothers which flared into 
open conflict during the election of 1860. Whatever political path 
the older brothers took, James Madison took the opposite. 


_ Even though Wells was a planter, a slaveowner, and his every 
interest lay with the Confederacy, his love for the Union proved 
stronger than his own personal welfare. Faced with persecution, 
ostracism and loss of property, he remained a staunch Unionist 
throughout the war and reconstruction. ; 


When Wells as Governor joined forces with the Confederates, 
he believed it possible to rehabilitate the rebel faction and to turn 
their allegiance to the Union..He failed to accomplish this end 
even though he sacrificed his own personal sentiments of hatred 
for the rebels. After exhausting every possible means of con- 
ciliation, he became disillusioned and turned to radicalism, and 
remained a radical until his death. 


Southern patriots accused Wells of being dishonest and 
corrupt in his work on the Returning Board. There is no doubt 
that he changed the returns of the state to give the Republicans 
a majority of the votes; however, Wells believed his actions 
justified, for they prevented the return of the reactionary planter 
faction to power. Personally, he gained nothing from the seem- 
ingly fraudulent vote manipulations. 


- James Madison Wells was not a typical scalawag. He was a 
Republican by conviction rather than from opportunism. Instead 
of profiting either materially or socially from his Republicanism, 
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he lost much that he already possessed. In private life he was a 
speculator, but his enemies never proved that he intentionally 
cheated anybody in any business dealings. 

Wells did much to soften the shock of reconstruction in Loui- 
giana during its first phase. His conciliatory methods went un- 
appreciated. Determined to bring Louisiana back into the Union 
regardless of his own personal prestige, he abandoned the Johnson 
plan of reconstruction when he saw it was doomed to failure and 
adopted the radical policies. 
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versity, 1946). 


Williams, Richard Hobson, “General Banks’ Red River Cam- 
--paign.”? (Master’s thesis, Louisiana State University, 1934). 
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LOUISIANA HISTORICAL QUARTERLY 
VOLUME XXXI 


Abbot, map referred to, 605. 


Abbot, Maj. H. L., member of levee 
board, 542. 


Abell, Judge E., ‘fights Convention, 
1080; removed, 1089. . 


“Acadia”, Hebert plantation, 493. 


Adams, John Quincy, Senator from 
Mass., 281, 363-4; opinion of Sum- 
ter, 295; governorship of Claiborne, 
365, 366; quoted, 367. 


Adams, Thomas Scott, noted, 836; 
on for Secretary of State, 


Agosti, Antonio, arrest mix-up, 746. 


| Albemarle Bend, old Mississippi River 
channel, 600. 


Albrecht, Andrew C., author “Ethical 
Precepts Among the Natchez In- 
dians,” 569-97. 


Alexander, J. E., noted, 397; author 
on Louisiana, 406, 408, 412. 


Allen, Henry Watkins, Louisiana 
Confederate Governor, 1033, 1078; 
candidate for governor, 1058, 1060- 
1061; funeral, 1085; noted, 64. 


Almonéster y Roxas, Don Andrés, 
sketch of, 20-1, 28; rebuilds New 
Orleans Charity Hospital, 21-5; 
struggle for control of hospital, 25- 
8; death, 29; rebuilds church, 902; 
noted, 949. 


Almonéster, Madame (Madame Cas- 
tillon), struggle for control of hos- 

- pital, 30-6; renounces title to hos- 
pital, 38-9. 


Anderson, Gen. Thomas C., noted, 
775; member Returning’ Board, 
1093; indicted, 1108, 1111-2. 


Andrews, Penelope Lynch Adams, 
wife of P. O. Hebert, 528. — 


Anduze, Father Aristide, authorized 
ptf Moni, 907; activities, 908; strug- 
gle with Blanc, 909-59; services 
withdrawn, 914; ,to Blanc, 941, 953; 
in Paris, 961 


Antoine, C. C., candidate for It. gov., 


Antoine, Pére, (Fray Antonio de 
Sedella), noted, 901, 902; and 
Father Walsh, 904; and Dubourg, 
905; death, 906. | 


‘Armas, Octave de, and St. Louis 
Cathedral, 918, 920. 


Armistead, Samuel, candidate for 
secy. of state, 535. | 


Asvanie. Louis, bill against lottery, 
Arroyo, Oscar, member Returning 
Board, 1094. 7 


—_— Father Felipe, noted, 917, 


Ashe, Thomas, author, 395, 398, 413. 
“Atchafalaya Lottery”, river im- 
provement lottery, 717. ’ 


Atlantic and Ohio Company, to back 
telegraph construction, 437. 


Augustin, D., candidate for St. Louis 
Cathedral warden, 913; noted, 922. 


Austin, Dr. C. E., backer of N. O. 
Democrat, 739. | 


Austin, Moses, arrival at Bexar, 640- 
1; aided by Bastrop, 641; compared 
with Bastrop, 642; leaves Texas, 
642; death, 643. 


Austin, Stephen F., letters as source, 
608; at Natchitoches, 643; at Bexar, 
644;' goes to Mexico, 645; obtains 
Mexican sanction, 646; efforts to. 
influence government, 652-3; plans, | 
654-5; on slavery, 669-70; will, 676. 


Avery, Daniel D., candidate for secy. 
of state, 501. | 


Bach, Father Ferdinand, investigates 
cemetery incident, 942; death, 943. 


Bachelor Bend, old Mississippi River 
channel, 600. | 
Bacon, A. B., minority report on Lot- 

tery, 722. 
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Bain, Alexander, Scottish telegraph 


inventor, 466; gains patent, 466; 
used by O’Reilly, 467; instrument 
ruled legal, 470. 


Baker, Page, newspaperman, 740; 
edits Democrat, 785. 


Ballowe, Hewitt L., The Lawd Sayin’ 
the Same, reviewed, 154-6. 


Bancroft, Hubert Howe, quoted on 
Bastrop’s identity, 607. 


Banks, Gen. N. P., and Charity Hos- 
pital, 63-4; birth and early life, 
- 558; orator and journalist, 558-9; 
elected to Congress, 559; and Mass. 
constitution, 559; Governor of 
Mass., 559; in army, 560; at New 
Orleans, 561; Port Hudson, 560-1; 
Congressman, 561-2; U. S. Marshal, 
562; retirement and death, 562-3; 
Louisiana Governor, 1011; fight 
eee Wells, 1028, 1030-2; removed, 


Barés, Basile J., N. O. musician, 135. 


Barnes, Edward F., inventor, 437; 
defends Columbian Telegraph, 462; 
arrested, 468. 


Barton, Dr. Edward H., son-in-law of 
Fulwar Skipwith, 309. | 


Barton, John, N. O. actor, 978. 


Bastrop, Felipe Enrique Neri, Baron 
de, role in American settlement of 
Texas, 606-79; name discussed, 607; 
identity, 607-2; petitions 613-4, 616, 
624, 626; contract for colony, 614, 
615, 624; Ouachita settlement, 616- 
28; goes to Texas, 631-2; petitions 
to settle at Bexar, 632-3; seeks 
trading privileges, 635; opinions of, 
639-40; aids Austin, 641, 643; com- 

ared with Austin, 642; serves as 
intermediary, 645; commissioner of 
Austin colony, 647-8; elected 
deputy, 648; continued interest in 
colony, 649-50; election to legisla- 
ture, 651-2; work in interest of 
colonization, 656-8, 659-60; efforts 
at Mexican concession, 662-8; and 
slavery question, 670; death and 
burial, 672-3; will, 673-6; Edward’s 


accusations, 677-8; evaluation of, — 


679. 


Baton Rouge, supports telegraph, 439; 
telegraph reaches, 448. | | 


Baton Rouge, Grosse Tete and Ope- 
lousas lank Road Company, 
created, 512. 


a Roger, Catholic historian, 


Baudouin, Father, Jesuit priest, 900. 


Baume, José de la, noted, 628; sold 
out to Bastrop, 631; settles in 
Texas, 631; Bastrop will, 676. 

— Victoriana le, Bastrop heiress, 

Bautte, Hippolyette Prudent de ( Pru- 
dent d’Artlys), 992. 


“Bayou Boeuf Lottery”, river im- 
provement lottery, 717. 


Beauregard, Gen. P. G. T., and lottery 
company, 742. 

Bel, Dr. George S., first Director of 
New Charity Hospital, 95. : 

Bernard, Louisiana educator, 851. 


Bernard, Duke of Saxe-Weimar 
Eisenach, noted, 397, 407, 412, 415. 


Bernstein, Isaac, lottery suit, 825. 


Bienville, Jean Baptiste Le Moyne, 
Sieur de, and N. O. Charity Hos- 
Tp 7, 9, 12; influences Du Pratz, 


Blackmar, A. E., N. O. music pub- 
lisher, 145-6. | 


Blanc, Antoine, noted, 898; adminis- 
ters diocese, 906; Bishop, 906; ap- 
points Rousselon, 909; appointment 


made provisional, 912; appoints 


Maenhaut, 914; refuses to officiate, 


931; attends Council, 941; letter to — 


wardens, 944-5, 961-2; withdraws 
priests, 947; suit, 950-5; defense of 
position, 957. 

Board of Administrators of Charity 
Hospital of New Orleans, 46ff. | 


Bogel, A. J., treasurer of insane 
asylum, named in Wickliffe im 
peachment, 693. 


Bolivar Bend, old Mississippi River 
channel, 600. | 


Bordelon, Louis, candidate for gov- 
ernor, 501 


Bovee, George, secy. of state removed 
by Warmoth, 700; named in War- 
moth impeachment articles, 702. 


Boyce, C. W., editor of Constitutional, 
1004; noted, 1022. 


Boyce, Henry, elected U. S. senator, 
1069. 


Brackenridge, Henry Marie, author, 
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Brassac, Father Hercules, advice to 
Blanc, 948; noted, 961. 


Braud, Denis, director first N. O. 
Charity Hospital, 15-6. 


Braughn, G. H., named in Kellogg 
713; backs Greeley, 


Breaux, Joseph A., superintendent of 
education, 803. 


Briggs, Isaac, and Claiborne candi- 
dacy, 355-6, 357-8, 375. 


Briggs, Joseph, Claiborne’ s secretary, 


Brink, Roos, “Liter- 
ary Travellers in Louisiana Be- 
tween 1803 and 1860,” 394-424. 


Brown, James, and Orleans, 368-9, 
- 871; quoted, "376; noted, 389. 


Brown, William G., candidate for 
supt. of education, 536. 


opinion against Bastrop, 
Buckingham, James S., author on 
Louisiana, ‘397, 412, 416-7, 418, 421. 


Buerki, Dr. Robin, investigation of 
Charity Hospital, 96. 


Bullard, Henry A., Louisiana Su- 
SS Court, Blanc decision, 959- 


Burke, E. A., owner of N. O. Demo- 
crat, 785. 


Burke, John, N. O. police chief, 1040. 


Burthe, D. 0., and College of Jeffer- 
son, . 853. 


Butler, Benjamin F., and Charity 


Hospital, 60-3. 
wa Dan, N. O. newspaperman, 


> 


C. H. Murray and Company, lottery | 


firm, 718, 730. 


L. W., telegraph 


Campbell, Hugh J., introduces lottery 
721; enounced by Sambola, 


John A., lottery lawyer, 


St. George T., counsel 
Morse vs. O'Reilly, 46s. 


V 
= Paolo, N. O. musician, 
132-3. 


Canby, Gen. E. R. S., replaces Banks, 
1034; noted, 1064; at odds with 
Kennedy, 1072. 


Canon, E. A., candidate for St. Louis | 
Cathedral ‘warden, 913; incident, 
reg 920; noted, 942; to Blanc, 


“The Career of Paul Octave say Wi 
Governor of Louisiana,” by A. 
Dupont, 491-552. 


Carleton, Eleanor Beatrice, author 

“The Establishment of the Electric 
Telegraph in Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi,” 425-90. 

Carondelet, Francisco Luis Hector, 
Baron de, struggle over control of 
N. Hospital, 25-6; reports 
French influence, 610; attempt to 
minimize American influence, 611; 
and Maison Rouge, 612; Bastrop 
colony, 613ff; seeks approval of 
venture, 618-20; replaced, 


Carrigan, John N., nominee for state 
supt. of education, 501. 

Casa Calvo, and Bastrop, 625, 631, 
632, 635. 


Casanave, Gadane, member Return- 
ing Board, 1093; indicated, 1108. 


Cason, J. B., — in marae im- 
peachment, 713 


Catlin, R. H., in Warmoth 


impeachment, 702. 


Centenary College of Louisiana, his- 
torical sketch, 123-4; Martindale 
teaches there, 124; minutes of board 
meeting, 125-8, 129; history, 877-9. 


Chambers, Josiah, on Wells, 1005; - 
noted, 1017. 


Chanche, Father John Joseph, Bishop 
of Natchez, 908, 913; noted, 931, 


938, 939. 


“The Charity Hospital at New Or- 
leans: An Administrative and Fi- — 
nancial History, 1736-1941,” by 
Stella O’Connor, 1-109. 


= Hospital International Fair, 


Charity Hospital of Louisiana at New 
Orleans, under the French, 7-16; 
under the 16ff ; Almones- 
ter’s hospi 21-35; ; struggle be- 
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tween city council and Almonester 
heirs, 29-39; becomes state institu- 
tion, 46ff; measures for revenues, 
48-50; Sisters of Charity arrive, 
52-3; new building (1832), 54; 
ante-bellum years, 55-9; service 
during Civil War, 60-1; under mili- 
tary government, 61-4; during re- 
construction, 64-8; nursing con- 
troversy, 70-7; bequests to, 80; 
drives to raise money, 81-4; and 
Goldwater investigation, 84-6; un- 
der Huey P. Long, 86-93; construc- 
tion of new building, 94-5; under 
Long’s henchmen, 95-6; reforms of 
Sam Jones, 96-9; bibliography, 99- 
109; under Hebert, 520. 


Charity Hospital of St. Charles, Al- 
monéster’s hospital, 23-35. 


“Charlotte Cushman’s A prenticeship 
Orleans,” by Nelle Smither, 


Chase, Salmon P., counsel Morse vs. 
O’Reilly, 471. 


Eugene, N. O. musician, 


Cherbonnier, Pierre, Louisiana edu- 
cator, 855 


Cherbonnier, Victor, comes to Louisi- 
ana, 851. 


Chol, Emile, N. O. musician, 132. 


Chopin, Frederic, plans emmigration, 
856; advised to stay, 857. 


“Christ Church Lottery,” noted, 717. 


Christy, Col. William, and naturaliza- 
oo racket, 682; prefers charges, 


Claiborne, William Charles Cole, ap- 
pointed commissioner to _ receive 
Louisiana, 270; instructions con- 
cerning Louisiana transfer, 273-81; 
letter to Jefferson, 274, 277; pro- 
visional governor of Orleans, 283; 
noted, 288, 306, 313; and Clark, 314, 
315, 340; and Dawson, 323-4, 334, 
342; candidate for governor of Or- 
leans, 353-91; early life, 353-4; 
reputation, 355; opposition to ad- 
ministration, 357, 359-60, 366-8; 


appointed governor, 361; and N. O.: 


' Charity Hospital, 31, 33, 39-40. 
Clare, Ada, and Gottschalk, 867-8. 
— Aburey, Gottschalk’s son, 867, 


Clark, C. W., on N. O. Item, 785. 


Clark, Daniel, leads Creole move for 
statehood, 287; early life, 310; ap- 
pointed U. S. consul, 311; impres- 
sions of, 311-3; opposes Claiborne, 
313-5; death, 316; noted, 270, 276, 
279, 340, 342, 377, 378-9. 


Clinton, Charles, candidate for state 
auditor, 536; impeached, 703; civil 


suit instituted, 704; named in Kel- 


logg impeachment, 713, 714. 


Colignon, Professor, N. O. musician, 
1 | 


College of Louisiana, ‘becomes Cen- 


tenary College of Louisiana, 878. 
“College of Louisiana Lottery, ” 717. 


College of Orleans, Lakanal president, 
555; brief sketch, 556. 


Collum, E. North, noted, 1002; on 


Wells, 1006. 


Columbian Telegraph, Zook invention 
used by O’Reilly, 458, 462. 


Comeau, Brother Alfonso, C. S. C., 
“A Study of the Trustee Problem 
jin the St. Louis Cathedral Church 
in New Orleans, Louisiana, 1842- 
1844,” 897-972. 


Company of Indies, and N. O. Charity 
Hospital, 8. | 
Conrad, Paul, president of Louisiana 

Lottery, 783 


Coulter, E. Merton, The South During 
Reconstruction reviewed, 150-4. 


Courant, Theodore, N. O. musician, 


148... 

Covode, John, on Wells, 1037, 1039; 
investigator, 1043. | 

i B. P., telegraph contractor, 
451. 


“Creole Civilization in Donaldsonville, 
1850, According to Le Vigilant,” by 
Lionel C. Durel, 981-94. 


seu Claudius, Louisiana educator, 
853. | 


Curto, Gregorio, N. O. voice teacher, 
862; life, 863-4; and Minnie Hauck, 
862, 864-5; musician, 135-6. 

Cushman, Charlotte, musical career, 
973; opinions of, 974-5; New Or- 


leans debut, 975-6; turns to acting, 


978. 


Cutler, R. King, elected U. S. senator, 
1022; president of Const. Conven- 
tion, 1080. 


Cuvellier, Col., N. O. educator, 852. 
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Da Ponte, Deny, lottery suit, 742. 


Daily Democrat, established, 739; 
fights lottery, 743-73; seeks con- 
vention, 770-3; state printing, 773- 
8; changes hands, 779-80. 


Daily Picayune, established, 719; 
quoted, 721, 727, 735, 736, 737, 817, 
827; early history, 740-1; backs lot- 
tery, 791,794-8. 


Daily States, established, 786; quoted, 
787-9, 791-2, 796, 799, 808, 809-10, 
815, 822. 


d’Anville, Jean Baptiste Bourguignon, 
map maker, noted, 605. 


Daponte, D., member Warmoth Re- 
turning Board, 700. 


Darby, William, author on Louisiana, 
394, 395, 400. 


Daron, Charles J., candidate for St. 
Louis Cathedral warden, 913. — 


d’Artlys, Prudent, noted, 984, 991, 
992-4, 


Dauphin, M. A., president Louisiana 
lottery, 783; noted, 784. 


Davis, Horatio, St. Louis Cathedral 
warden, 922. 


D’Aunoy, Jeanne Emma, married E. 
Johns, 859. 


D’Aunoy, Marie Rose Celeste, mar- 
ried E. Johns, 859. 


Dawson, John, sketch, 320; carrier of 
La. Purchase treaty, 321; and La- 
fayette bill, 321-2; candidate for 
governor of Orleans, 322. 


DeBow, J. D. B., on telegraph, 482; 
defends Wells, 1040. 


DeFeriet Board, appointed, 701; cer- 
tifies Fusion ticket, 701; noted, 702. 


Delassus, Carlos Dehault, Governor 
of West Florida, refuses to appoint 
Skipwith, 304. 


Délery, Simone de la Souchére, au- 
thor “Some French Soldiers who 


Louisiana Educators,” 849-_ 


Delgado, Isaac, donates Memorial 
Building to Charity Hospital, 80. © 


Deslondes, P. G., candidate for secy. 
of state, 536. oe 


Devries, Rose, singer, 871. 
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losis hospital, residence for sisters 
i. New Orleans Charity Hospital, 


Dimitry, Alexander, Louisiana supt. 
of education, 984-5. 


Doane, Col. Charles, chief agent of 
O’Reilly, 439, 440; contractor, 441. 


Donaldsonville, La., Creole Civiliza- 
tion in, 1850, according to Le Vigi- 
lant, 981-94, 

Dostie, Dr. A, P., noted, 1011, 1044, 
1081; auditor, 1044; Wells, 1031, 
1034; killed, 1083. 


Du Pratz, Antoine S. Le Page, author 
on Natchez} culture, and Dumont, 

681; influenced by Bienville, 581; 
quoted concerning Natchez, 582-4, 
593-4; credibility, 585; noted, 602. 

Dubois, William, candidate for St. 
Louis Church warden, 913. — 


Dubuc, Antoine, secretary of St. Louis 
Church wardens, 918. 


Dubuclet, Antoine, candidate for state 
treasurer, 536. | 


Dumont de Montigny, quoted, 580; 
source discussed, 580-81; noted, 601. 


Dunn, Oscar J., noted, 64, 1042. 


Duplantier, Guy, appointment de- 
cision, 1031, | 


Dupont, Alfred Leonce, author “The 
of Paul Octave Hebert, Gov- 
-ernor of Louisiana,” 491-552. 


Dupré, George W., backs Democrat, 
739, 740; attack by Green, 774, 775; 
Daily States, 786; noted, 792, 828. 


Durant, Thomas J . N. QO. unionist, 
tee 1042; appointed governor, 
1091. . 


Durel, Lionel C., “Creole Civilization 
in Donaldsonville, 1850, According 
to Le Vigilant,” 981-94. 


Durell, Judge E. H., restrains War- 


moth returning board, 700; “mid- 
night order,” 701; acknowledges 
Lynch Board, 701; noted, 1079. 


j 
Eads, James; B., proposed jetties, 
543-5; noted, 738, 784. 
Early, J ubal, ' and lottery company, 


Eckert, J. W. H., N. O. musician, 139. 
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Edwards, Haden, accusations of Bas- 
trop, 677-8. 

Elliott, Judge B. C., impeachment of, 
682-7: reasons for impeachment, 
682-3; articles of . impeachment, 
685; trial of, 686. 


Ellis, T. C. W., backer of N. O. Demo- 
crat, 739. 

Ellsworth, Annie G., sends first tele- 
graph message, 42 

Emmett, Daniel, composer of “Dixie,” 


“The Establishment of the Electric 
Telegraph in Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi,” by Eleanor B. Carleton, 
426-90. 


“Ethical Precepts Among the Natchez 
oem by Andrew C. Albrecht, 


Evans, John, named in Warmoth im- 
peachment, 702. 


Ewing, Cortez A. M., 7 “Five Earl 
Louisiana Impeachments, ” 682-715. 


False River, origin, 598-9; origin of 
name, 598-600. 


Farmer, W. W., candidate for It. gov- 
ernor, 501. 


Fearon, H. B., author, 395, 415, 416. 


Featherstonhaugh, G. W., author on 
Louisiana, rt 410; discussion of 
quadroons, 4 


Fellows, J. Q. no noted, 1011 
candidate for governor, 1015. 

Field, A. P., candidate for atty, genl., 
536; leader Nat’l Conservative 


Union Party, 1054; accuses Demo- 
crats, 1059; noted, 1081. 


F bia Politician: Major General 


1035; 


P. Banks, by Fred Harvey Har- 


- rington, review by Walter Prich- 
ard, 559-63. 


Filhoil, Juan, established Ouachita 
post, 613; noted, 715, 617, 626. 


“Five Early Louisiana Impeach- 
ments,” by Cortez A. M. Ewing, 
682-715. 


Flanders, Benjamin F., elected to 
congress, 1010; noted, 1011, 1012, 
1063; candidate for governor, 1013; 
appointed governor, 1091. 


Flint, Timothy, author, 395, 416; 
quoted, 599. : 


Forshey, C. G., canal project, 544-5. — 
Bosker, Lillian, author on Louisiana, 


Foster, Murphy J., bribery, 794; 
noted, 836; nominated for gov., 837. 


Francis, R. W.,. named in 
impeachment, "693, 695. 


Francis, W. T., N. O. musician, 141-2. 


Franko, Nathan musician, 874-5; 
background, 875-6. 


Franko, Sam, noted, 874; career, 876; 
background, 875-6. 


Fransoni, Cardinal, Prefect of Propa- 
ganda, 946 


“The Friend of Chopin, Some 


Other New Orleans Musical Celeb- 
= aac by John Smith Kendall, 856- 


“Friends of Freedom of the State of 


Louisiana,” New Orleans union 
society, 1011. _ 


ee Leon, New Orleans musician, 


Gallatin, Albert, Secretary of Treas- 


ury, noted, 276, 279, 384; instruc- 
tions to Trist, 277; - ‘idea of Clark, 
318; concerning Lyman, 317. 


Galvez, Bernardo de, and N. O. Char- 


ity Hospital, 18-20; noted, 612. 


Gardner, L. H., named in Kellogg im- 
peachment, 713. 


Gardoqui, approves Ouachita settle- 


ment, 613; opinion of ieee 
623. 


Garreau, Armand, Louisiana novelist, 


Gastinel, Arthur, and lottery, 760-1. 


Gaudin, Edouard, elected St. Louis 
Church warden, 986. 


Gayarré, Charles A., idea of Bastrop’s 
identity, 608; quoted, 612. 


Gayoso de Lemos, Manuel, replaces 
suspends Bastrop 
contract, 6 


O’Reilly, 463. 


Gifford, ee counsel Morse vs. 
O'Reilly, 4 


Gillett, R. om counsel Morse vs. 
O’Reilly, 471. 
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Giraud, Ernest, N. O. musician, 131. 
Gird, H. H., president of Centenary 
College, 882. 2 

Goldwater, Dr. Sigismund S., survey 
of Charity Hospital, 84-5. 

Gonon, French inventor of telegraph, 
427; estimates cost, 428. 


a Edward, father of Louis, 


_ Gottschalk, Louis Moreau, N. O. musi- 
cian, early life, 866; career, 867; 
personal life, 867-8; work, 869; 
relics of, 869-71. 


Graham, Gen. G. Mason, and Loui- 
siana State Seminary, 517. 


Graham, James, candidate for audi- 
tor, 5365. | 


“Grand Masonic Lottery,” noted, 7 17. 
Gravel Hill, Wells’ plantation, 999. 


Gravier, Father, judgment of 
Natchez, 578; quoted, 601. 


Grayer, J. C., state tax assessor 
in Wickliffe impeachment, 


Greeley, Horace, supported by Hebert, 
534, 536-7; supported by Fusion- 
ists, 700. | 

Greneaux, Charles E., nominee for 
state treasurer, 501. 


Grunewald, L., N. O. publisher, 147. 


Guerrero, Father Francisco, noted, 


— Peter, historian of church, 


Guillot, Pierre, educator, 852. 


Guiraud, Ernest, N. O. composer, 
873-4. 


- Guth, E., N. O. musician, 143. 


Haddon, Marie, mother of Fulwar 
Skipwith, 299. 
Hahn, Michael, turns unionist, 1010; 


candidate for governor, 1012, 1015- 
S. Senator, 1023; noted, 1081, 


Haley, John J., contractor for Wash- 
a and New Orleans telegraph, 


Hall, A. Oakey, on New Orleans, 394, 
898, 417-8, 419. 


Hall, Dominick Or- 


leans District Court, 3 


IX 


Hall, Luther E., and Charity Hos- 
pital, 84-6. 


eo William J., on N. O. Item, 


ae George, counsel Morse vs. 
O’Reilly, 471. 


Hardy, J. H., candidate fcr secy. of 
state, 1055. 


Harrington, Fred Harvey, author of 
Fighting Politician, Major General 
N. P. Banks, 557-63. 


ap Father Tomaso, noted, 902, 


Hatch, F. W., member of Warmoth 
returning board, 700. 


Hauck, Minnie, musical career, 861, 
a" ; early life, 862; and Curto, 


Hawkins, Jacob, member of Lynch 
returning board, 700. _ 


Hearsey, H. J., editor of N. O. Demo- 


crat, 740; resigns, 781; Daily 
States, 786. as 
John, testifies for Bastrop, 


Hempstead, O. H., named in Wick- 
liffe impeachment, 692. 


Hebert, Paul Octave, Governor of 
Louisiana, 491-552; antecedents, 
491-3; education, 493-4; marriage, 
494; state engineer, 494-5; aid-de- 
camp to Isaac Johnson, 495; Mexi- 
can War, 495-6; candidate for 

_ gtate legislature, 497; in Europe, 
497-8; 1852 constitutional conven- 
tion, 498-500; elected governor, 
500-4; platform, 501-2; inaugura- 
tion, 505; internal improvements, 
510-4; railroads, 510-2; levee legis- 
lation, 512-4; educational legisla- 
tion, 514-5; Louisiana State Semi- 
nary of Learning, 516-7; and li- 
brary legislation, 518; militia re- 
organized, 518-9; sanitary legisla- 
tion, 519-20; Charity Hospital, 520; 

- penal institutions, 520-2; U. S. 
Senate candidacy, 522-4; attitude 
‘toward Civil War, 526-8; Confed- 
erate commission, 627; second mar- 
riage, 528; commands Trans-Missis- 
sippi Department, 528-30; com- 
mands District of Texas, 530; poli- 
tics under Warmoth, 534-8; sup- 

rts Grant, 538-9; Commission of 
ngineers, 542-5; — Eads 
jetties, 543-5; death, 546. 
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Hebert, Penelope Lynch Adams An- 
drews, child of P. O. Hebert, 528. 


Hebert, Robert O., son of Paul Octave 
Hebert, 494, 


—— Thomas, son of P. O. Hebert, 


Herrisee, William Herries, noted, 303- 


Herron, Major A. S., candidate for 
A of state, 501; for atty.-genl:, 


Herron, F. J., removed by Wermath. 
700; forms rival board, 700. 


Heustis, Jabez, author, 394, 407. 
a Ferdinand, German musician, 


Hire, William H., treasurer of Char- 
ity Hospital, named in Wickliffe im- 
peachment, 693. 


Hoeffer, Dr. M., N. O. musician, 136-7. 
Holbrook, A. M., and Picayune, 740-1. 


Holbrook, Mrs. A. M., takes over 
Picayune, 741; noted, "790. 


Holliday, Dr. Daniel C., Board of 
ae Charity Hospital, 


Howard, Charles T., lottery agent, 
718-9; new company, 729; officer 
Louisiana State Lottery Company, 
730; noted 743, 749, 750. 


Howard, J. B., named in Wickliffe 
impeachment, 692. 


wi Association, charitable group, 


Howell, Rufus K., Louisiana Supreme 
Court J ustice, 1026; noted, 1080. 


Hunt, Randall, 
investigation, 
Senator, 1069. 


Hunter, aa? D., recommended tele- 
graph, 4 


Hunter, R. as on Wells, 1005-6. 


Hurlbut, Gen., a inaugural, 1023; 
quoted, 1036- 


Hutchinson C., to 
Charity Hospital, 80. 


Hyman, W. B., on Wells, 1006; noted, 
1008, 1026. 


Hyams, H. M., on Wells, 1055. 


chairman of Elliott 
684; elected U. S. 
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“Index to the Spanish Judicial a 
ords of Louisiana LXXXV,” 
Laura L. Porteous, edited by Walter 
Prichard, 157-263. 


aham, Joseph Holt, — on 
uisiana, 398, 408. 


In 


J ken Andrew, and Skipwith, 307, 
309, 315; candidate for governor of 
Orleans, 347-51; early life, 346. 


Jackson, Charles B., named in Kellogg 
impeachment, 7 13. 


Jamey, Father Victor, noted, 916, 917, 
918, 922, 948. 


Janin, Albert C., sued by lottery, 746. 


J er Leon, McEnery chairman, 


J eanjean, Father Auguste, refuses 
bishopric, 906. 


— J. B., Louisiana educator, 


Jefferson, Thomas, and Louisiana 
transfer, 270-80; given power to 
appoint governor, 272; attitude 
toward Sumter, 289, 293; and Skip- 
with, 297-8, 301; and Clark, 310, 
818, 315, 317, 322, 325, 334, 343; 
and Lyman, 317, 319; and Lafay- 
ette, 327-8, 332-4; and Monroe, 
335- 339-45; and ‘Jackson, 347-8; 
and Claiborne, 353-4, 361, 365-9, 
870-80. 


Jewell, Edwin L., newspaper editor, 
1041; defeated for state printer, 
1074; against lottery, 723; charges 
Warmoth, 727. 


“John Howard Payne in New Or- 
leans,” by Lewis Leary and Arlin 
Turner, 110-22. 


Johns, Paul Emile, N. O. musician, 
and Chopin, 857; ’ businesses, 858-9; 
private life, 859; composer, 859; 
death, 860; memorial, 860. 


Johnson, Dave C., lottery agent, 719; 
suit against, 731. 


Johnson, M. C., attorney in Morse 
case, 463 


Jonas, B. F., backer of N. O. 


crat, 739; ‘noted, 739. 


Jones, Rev. Benjamin, member —_ 
tenary College Board, 126-7. 


Jones, Robert B., Louisiana Supreme 
Court Justice, 1025. | 
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Jones, Sam H., reform of Charity 
Hosptal, 96-7. 


Jourdan, Noel, candidate for St. Louis 
Church warden, 913. 


Jumel, Allen, candidate for state 
treasurer, 535. 


Kathman, J. C., named in Wickliffe 
impeachment, 692. : 


Kellogg, William Pitt, noted, 67, 702, 


734; candidate for. governor, 536, 
539, 700; and Clinton impeachment, 
7 04-5; governor, 705; investigation 
of, 708; impeachment, 708; dis- 
missed, 7 10-11; articles of impeach- 
ment, 712-4. 


Kendall, Amos, supports southern 
telegraph, 428-9; forms company, 
430; noted, 435; relation with 
O'Reilly, 455-7; applies for injunc- 
tion, 458. 


Kendall, John Smith, “New Orleans 
Musicians of Long Ago,” 130-49; 
“The Friend of Pe , and Some 
Other New Orleans Musical Celeb- 
rities,” 856-76. 

Kennedy, Hugh, New Orleans mayor, 
reform, 1028-35; at odds with 
Canby, 1072; noted, 1102. 


Kenner, Duncan F., noted, 988, 1000; 
Wells investigation, 1107. 

Kenner, ‘Louis M., returning board, 
1093; indicted, 1108. 

King’s Hospital, noted, 11. 12, 18. 

Kitzinger, Fred, N. O. musician, 143. 


Marquis, early career, 325; 
land bounty, 326-7, 328-9; candidate 
for governor of Orleans, 327-8; re- 
fuses nomination, 330-1. 


“Lafourche Lottery,” river improve- 


ment lottery, 717. 


Lakanal, Joseph, birth, 553; educa- 
tion and profession, 553; " member 
of French Convention, 553; Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction, 554; 
educational system, 554; Council of 
Five Hundred, 554-5; jobs after 
1797, 555; flight to America, 555; 
accepts presidency of College of 


Orleans, 556; settles in Mobile, 556; 


returns to France, 557; death, 557; 
praetor, 850; College d’Orleans, 853. 


Lakanal the Regicide: A Biographical 


and Historical Study of the Career 


Lloyd, William B., 


AI 


of Joseph Lakanal, by J. Charles | 
reviewed by Walter Prich- 
ar 


Langres, Pathor Bruno first New 


an Capuchin superior, 899, 


Lanman, Charles, author on Louisi- 
ana, 398, 409, 417, 419. 


The Lawd Sayin’ the Same, by Hewitt 
Leonard Ballowe, reviewed by 
Yvonne P. Tison, 154-6. 


Leake, Dr. William W., dismissed as 
of Charity Hospital, 


Leary, Lewis, “John Howard Payne i in 
New Orleans,” 110-22. 


Leclere, E. V., named in Kellogg im- 
peachment, 713. 


Lehmann, H. E., New Orleans musi- 
cian, 133. 


‘Leonard, Don Gilberto, Spanish treas- 


urer of army. 621; countersigns 
contract, 622; abrogates Bastrop 
contract, 626. 


Leonard, Henry Percy, leads N. O. 
Bee’s attack on Payne, 115. 


Leonard, Patrice, named in Wickliffe 
impeachment, 692. 


Lewis, Dr. Ernest S., defies General 
Butler, 61-2; on Board of Adminis- 
trators of Charity Hospital, 75. 


Liberal Republican Party, Banks’ 
activity in, 562. 


“Literary Travellers in Louisiana Be- 
tween 1803 and 1860,” by Florence 
Roos Brink, 394-422. 


Livingston, Edward, opposed Clai- 
borne, 287, 315, 369, 378, 379. 


Livingston, Robert R., minister to 
France, 290, 311, 326, 331; candi- 
date for Governor of Orleans, 351-2, 


and_ telegraph, 
431-2, 459; attacks O’Reilly, 460-2. 


Long, Huey P., noted, 86; and Charity 
Hospital Board, 87- 8; corruption 
in management, 88-90; tiffs with 
Tulane and Loyola, 90; moves fe- 
male medical building, 91; keeps 
federal funds from Charity, 93; 
noted, 93; impeached, 


Longstreet, Augustus B., president of 
Centenary College, 126. 
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Longstreet, Gen. James, member of 
Lynch board, 700; member of re- 
turning board, 1093. 


P. S., attorney in 
case, 463 


Louis, Jean, ueaths funds to es- 


tablish first New Orleans Charity 


Hospital, 9-12. 
“The Louisiana Press and the Lot- 


tery,” by Richard H. Wiggins, 716-. 


841. 


Louisiana State Lottery Company, | 


established, 718; opening, 730; abol- 
ished, 763; seeks inj junction, 763; 
vs. John Fitzpatrick, 764; attacks 
by Democrat, 743-68; defeats Demo- 
crat, 774-8; woos public, 786-91, 
799-812; struggle for charter, 794- 
7; final defeat, 838. 


Louisiana State Seminary of Learn- 
ing, authorized, 516; Sherman pres- 
ident, 517. 


Lowell, C. W., speaker of the Loui- 
siana House, against lottery, 725. 


Lowrey, Walter McGehee, author 
“The Political Career of James 
Madison Wells,” 995-1123. 


Ludeling, John T., Chief Justice of 
Louisiana Supreme Court, presides 
at Wickliffe impeachment, 691; and 
Kellogg impeachment, 709. 


Lumsden, Francis A., establishes 
Picayune, 719. 

Lusher, R. M., candidate for supt. of 
education, 535, 1055. 


Luzenburg, Charles, attorney for lot- 
tery company, 776. 


Lyell, Charles, on Louisiana, 400, 409, 
412, 415. 


Lyman, William, birth and early 

317-8; candidate for v- 
ernor of Orleans, 317-9; consul at 
London, 319. 


—_ Charles, buys Bastrop lands, 


Lynch, John, heads anti-Warmoth - 
returning hoard, 700; anti-lottery 


bill, 723 


Lynch Board, anti-Warmoth return- 
ing board, formed, 700. 


McCarthy, Harry, musician, writes 
“Bonnie Blue Flag,” 145-6. 


founds chapter of ‘ 


McClure, Col. A. K., opposed lottery, 


McEnery, John, candidate for gov- 
ernor, 535, 700, 837; noted, 67, 705, 
739, 836. 


McKinley, Judge, ruled Bain tele- 


graph legal, 470. 


MacLean, Dr. investigation 


Charity Hospital, 9 
McRea, Major, O'Reilly agent, 439. 


McWhorter, George C., candidate for 
state treasurer, 501 


Macarthy, Victor Eugene, N. O. musi- 
cian, 135. 


Mackay author on Louisi- 
ana, 397 


J and Wells bribery, 


Madison, James, instructions to Clai- 
borne, 275, 277; noted, 289, 293, 
307, 325, 334, 370; appointed Sum- 
ter, 294: and Monroe, 337, 345; 
and Claiborne, 372, 381; election, 
343; Livingston candidacy, 352. 


Maduel, Carlos, N. O. musician, 132-3. 


Maeder, James G., teaches Cushman, 
973; Cushman’s voice, 976. 


Maeder, Mrs. James G., noted, 975; 
Cushman’s voice, 976. 


Maenhaut, Father Constantine, noted, 
913; appointed pastor, 914; attacks 
by papers, 916; to Prieur, 919; 
recognized, 963. 


Magruder, W. H. N., Louisiana edu- 


cator, 126. 


Maison Rouge, Marquis de, plans 
colony, 612. 


Thomas C., Wells default, 


1002-3; on Wells, 1005; White 
League, 1096 ; Anderson decision, 


G. P., N. musician, 


Marciacgq, J. L., owner of Le Vigilant, 
981-2, 983-6. 


‘Martindale Daniel, 128; affili- 


ates with Centenary College, 124; 
Mystic Seven, 
125; charged with corruption, 126- 
7; board investigation, 127-8; con- 
tinues work, 129; sketch, 129 


Martineau, Harriet, noted, 56; author 
on Louisiana, 397, 406, 407. — 
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Mason, L. F., Louisiana secretary of 


state, 826. 


Mather, James, mayor of New Or- 
leans, attempts to establish pro- 


_ visional hospital, 35-8, 40; buys 


plantation to house hospital, 42-3. 


Maurian, Charles, parish judge, 950; 
decision, 953. 


Mayo, W. T., pioneer N. O. music 
ublisher, i32, 147-8; buys Johns’ 
usiness, 859. 


: Mazureau, Etienne, and College of 
Jefferson, 853. 


Medical College of Louisiana (Tulane 
University), uses Charity Hos- 
pital facilities, 69-70. 


Menard, J. W., named in Wickliffe 
impeachment, ” 693. 


3 Metropolitan Police Force, created by 
Warmoth, 698; used against Wick- 
liffe, 688-9. 


Meyer, Robert, N. O. musician, 133. 


Milliken, D. A., donates memorial 
building to Charity Hospital, 77. 


Miltenberger, Corinne L., donation to 
Charity Hospital, 80. 


Miro, Esteban, and N. O. Charity 
Hospital, 19-22, 28. 


Moni, Father Louis Leopold, ap- 
inted pastor, 906; death, 907; 
uneral, 908. 


— Ben, attorney in Morse case, 


Monroe, James, Jefferson’s choice for 
governor of Orleans, 286; friend- 
ship with Sumter, 292- ‘3, 294; 
correspondence with Madison, 293; 
contact with Skipwith, 297, 299, 
302, 305, 308; noted, 301, 320 323, 
326: and Dawson, 328; " candidate 
for governor of Orleans, 335-46, 
358; to Jefferson, 338, 341; re- 
appointed Minister to Spain, 340; 
elected president, 346. 


Monroe, John T., candidate for mayor 
Orleans, 1075; removed, 


Monroe, Judge Thomas B., heard 
Morse vs. O’Reilly, 462-3. 


Montejo, Jesse A., daughter of P. 0. | 
494, 


. Candidate for 
ew 1075. 


Moore, | 
mayor 


Nadaud, 


XIII 


Moore, R. Woods, author “The Role 
of the Baron de Bastrop in the 
Anglo-American Settlement of the 
Southwest,” 606-681. 


Morales, Spanish Intendant, letter 
from Carondelet, 620; raises money, 
621; objections to Bastrop grant, 
622-3; succeeded, 626. 


Morehouse, Abram, Bastrop’ Ss pro- 
posed partner, 625; receives Bas- 
trop lands, 628. 

Morgan, Benjamin O. merchant, 


opinion of Dani ah Clark. 312-3. 


Morris, John H., and lottery company, 
729, 832; noted, 742, 790, 825. 


Morissey, John, lottery agent, 719; 
files suit, 728. 


Morse, Isaac E., candidate for atty.- 

genl., 501 

Morse, Samuel F. B., inventor of tele- 
graph, 425. | 

Morse vs. O’Reilly, case between 
O’Reilly and Kendall, 458; trial, 
463; decision, 463-4; appeal, 469; 
Supreme Court hearing, 470-3. 

Murdock, James, noted, 977; opinion 
of Cushman, 979. 

Murray, A. M., author on Louisiana, 
397, 400-2, 412-3. 


Murray, Charles, author on Louisi- 
ana, 397 


Murray, Charles H., lottery agent, 
729; officer of lottery, 730. 


—— Seven,” college fraternity, 
125. 


D. O., candidate for St. 
Louis church warden, 913. | 


“The Names ‘False River’ and ‘Pointe 
Coupée’: An Inquiry in Historical 
Geography,” by Hilgard O’Reilly 
Sternberg, 598-605. 

Nancarrow, John, files claim for Bas- 
trop, 617, 628-9. 

Natchez, Miss., on telegraph, 449-50. 

Natchez Indians, ethical precepts of, 
569-97; French judgments of, 576- 
85; human sacrifice, 583, 584; na- 
tive testimonials, 585-94. 

Neckere, Leo de, Bishop of New Or- 
leans, 906. 

New Delta, established, 790; quoted, 
798, 801, 802, 805, 813, $14. 818, 
823, 825, 828, ‘829, 834. 
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New Orleans, telegraph reaches, 444, 


447. 


New Orleans and Ohio Line, route, 
437; consolidated, 453-4. 


New Orleans and Ohio Telegraph 
Lessees, lease Morse-O’Reilly con- 
solidation, 473. 


“New Orleans Musicians of Long 
als by John Smith Kendall, 130. 


New Orleans, Opelousas and Great 
Western Railroad, construction cor- 
poration formed, 511. 


New Orleans, Red River and Texas 
Telegraph Company, noted, 450; 
plans, 451. 


New Orleans Republican, established, 
720; quoted, 731. 


New Orleans Times, established, 719; 
quoted, 721, 724, 725, 726, 728, 729, 
730-1, 762, 772; purchased by Clin- 
a 775; merged with Democrat, 
785. 


Nicholson, George, manager of N. O. 
Democrat, 741; state printer, 778; 
noted, 786. 


Nicholls, Francis T., and Charity 
Hospital, 68; Governor of Louisi- 
ana, 778, 794; vetoes lottery re- 
796; and Wells indictment, 
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O'Reilly, Capt. John, builder of 
O’Reilly line, 441. 

Orleans Guard, and Cathedral ques- 
tion, 931, 935-6. 


Osborn, J. N., named in Wickliffe im- 
peachment, 693. 


Ouachita settlement, planned, 612-3; 
settlement, 616; ‘mill built, 617; 
controversy over, contract 
suspended, 724; rights sold, 628; 
significance, 628-9. 


Packard, S. B., takes possession of 
Mechanics Institute, 701. 


Paddon, John, opinion of Charlotte 
Cushman, 974 


Padilla, Antonio, noted, 673; Bastrop 
executor, 676 


Parker, C. Harrison, established New | 
Delta, 790. 


Patti, Adelina, singer, 134. 
Patti, Carlos, N. O. musician, 134-5. 


Paw Paw Bend, old Mississippi River 
channel, 600. | 
Payne, John Howard, noted, 110; 


solicitor, 111; reception in New Or- | 
leans, 112-3; attacked bv Bee, 113ff; 


defended by Advertiser, 115ff : 
iven 118-21; eaves New 
rleans, 1 


Penalver y noted, 20; 


O’Conner, Stella, “The Charit 

pital at New Orleans: An Adminis- 

trative and Financial 1736- 
4941,” 1-109. 


O’Donnell, Mary Agnes, first Director 
of Nurses, New Orleans Charity 
Hospital, 75. 


Ogden, H. N., candidate for atty.- 
genl., 535; noted, 764. 


Ogden, R. N., candidate for atty.- 
genl., 501 


Olmsted, Frederick Law, author on 
Louisiana, 398, 412, 417. 


O’Neil, James, tax assessor named in 
Wickliffe impeachment, 693. 

O’Reilly, Alexander, and N. O. Char- 
ity Hospital; 17, 18. 


O’Reilly, Henry, promoter of the Peo- 
ple’s Line, propaganda campaign, 
438-9, 441; contractor for Kendall, 
455-6; break with Kendall, 457; 
in defense of enterprise, 459-60: 
appeals case, 465; noted, 476. 


Hos- 


first Bishop of Louisiana, 902. 


Penn, D. B., candidate for lt. gov., 
535. 


People’s Telegraph Company, route, 
437; success in gaining support, 
438-41; halted by Kendall injunc- 
tion, 444; begins operations, 447-8; 
in Mississippi, 449; financial re- 
verses, 452; leased by Reid, 452-3; 
consolidated, 453-4; employees ar- 
rested, 468; noted, 476; prices, 477. 


Perché, Father Napoleon J ra + 
noted, 898, 923; quoted, 911, 
edits Catholic paper, 923. 


Percival, Dr. J., N. O. musician, 132. 


-Permoli, Father Bernard, noted, 917 


arrested, 923, 927, 937. 
Mrs., on Gottschalk, 866-7, 


Peychardiere, Father de 
efferson College, 854. 


Philipe, Father, administrator of first 
N. O. Charity Hospital, 10-3. 
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Pilcher, Dr. William, N. O. musician, 


Pa P. B. S., candidate for 
Congress, 536; disqualified for Re- 
turning Board, 700; acting gov- 
_ernor, 701; mentioned in Warmoth 
impeachment articles, 702. 


Pintard, J ohn, report to Gallatin on 
Louisiana government, 279. 


oe Henry, attorney in Morse case, 
463. | 


—, James, mayor of New Orleans, 


Telegraph Company, noted, 


Pleyle Company, music publishers, 
857, 859, 860. 


Pointe Coupée, origin a name, 600. 


; “The Political Career of James Madi- 


son Wells,” by Walter McGehee 
Lowrey, 995-1113. 


Porteous, Laura L., “Index to the 
Spanish Judicial Records of Loui- 
siana, LXXXV,” 157-263. 


Prentice, G. D., incorporator of 
O’Reilly line, 467. 


“Presbyterian Lottery,” noted, 717. 
Prevost, Eugene, N. O. musician, 131. 


Prevost, John Bartow, criticism of 
Claiborne, 369. 


Prichard, Walter, reviewer, The 
South Durin Reconstruction, 150- 
4; editor, “Index to the Spanish 
Judicial Records of Louisiana 
LXXXV,” 157-263; author, “‘Select- 
ing a Governor for the Territory 
of Orleans,” 269-393; reviewer, 
Lakanal_the Regicide, 553-7; re- 
viewer, Fighting Politician: Major 
General N. P. Banks, 557-9. 


Prieur, Denis, mayor of New Orleans 
during cathedral controversy, 919. 


Propagateur Catholique, Le, estab- 
lished, 923; cathedral controversy, 
923-31, 932-6, 938, 939-40. 


— Prince, influences Chopin, 


Raguet, director first New Orleans 
Charity Hospital, 10-13. 


“Rampant Individualism in an Ante- 
Bellum Southern College,” by Ar- 
thur Marvin Shaw, Jr., 877-96. 


Randolph, John, attack on Claiborne, 
340, 377. 


Ray, John, candidate for It. gov., 501. 
Raymond, Father Gilbert, noted, 952.- 


Read, William, lawyer, 941; to Blanc, 
950-1. 


Rees, J ames, dramatist, 980. 


Reid, James K., lessor of O’Reilly 
route, 452-3, 473. 


Richard, William C., poet, 485. 


Richardson, J. B., named in Wickliffe 
impeachment, 692. 


wr iy A., sued by lottery company, 


Rivers, R. H., president Centenary 
College, 126. 


Robertson, Thomas Bolling, secretary 
of Orleans, 309, 383, 


Rocquiny, Jacques de, author, 992. 


Roger, Ayme, French consul at New 


rleans, 993. 


“The Role of the Baron de Bastrop 
in the Anglo-American Settlement 
of the Southwest,” _. R. Woods 
Moore, 606-81. 


Rolling, Hubert, N. 0. musician, 
133-4. 


Roman, A. B., governor of Louisiana, 
937, 1001. 


Rosati, Father Joseph, New Orleans 
diocese, 905, 906. 


Roselieus, Christian, N. O. unionist, 
1015; Wells nomination, 1026. 


Rousselon, L’Abbé Etienne, appointed 
curé, 909; noted, 911. 


mer Bend, old Mississippi channel, 


Rozier, J. Ad., Louisiana party chair- 
man, 1053. 


Ryan, V. A., in im- 
peachment, 713. 


Sackel, Paul, N. O. pianist, 867. 


St. Cosme, Father, French missionary 
to Natchez Indians, 578. 
Lyceum Lottery,” noted, 
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St. Johns Hospital, original N. O. 
Charity Hospital, 9, 13. 

St. Louis Cathedral, trustee problem, 
897-971, under French, 899-900; un- 
der Spanish, 900-3; under Ameri- 
cans, 903-7. | 

Salcedo, Manuel, Spanish Governor of 
Louisiana, 632. | 

Sambola, Antonio, amendment to lot- 

~ tery bill, 719; attacks Campbell, 
721; noted, 747, 793. 

Sandidge, John M., returning board, 
1094. 
Saucedo, Antonio, Texas political 
chief, 648, 650, 659; charged, 658; 
Bastrop’s executor, 676. 


Sauvé, Pierre, presented memorial to 
congress, 366, 367; noted, 287. 


Schaible, Carl, N. O. musician, 143. 


Schultz, Christian, author on Louisi- 
ana, 396, 403, 410. | 


me Mary Ann, wife of J. M. Wells, 


| Sedella, Fray Antonio de, Pére An- 
toine, 901, 902. 


np minority report on Elliott case, 
4, 


“Selecting a Governor for the Terri- 
tory of Orleans,” by Walter Prich- 
ard, 269-393. 


Semmes, Thomas, J., speaker, 538; 
noted, 764; defends Wickliffe, 696. 


Sennegy, René de, (Father de la 
Jefferson College, 
4. 


Servell, French inventor of telegraph, 
estimates cost, 428 


Seton, Elizabeth Ann Bailey, estab- 
lishes Sisters of Charity, 53. 


Settoon, D. F., named in Kellogg im- 
peachment, 712. 


Sewall, Cora C., daughter of Paul 
Octave Hebert, 494. 


Shaffner, T. P., telegraph contractor, 
437; attorney for Morse, 463; de- 
scribes trial, 464-5. 


Shannon, Rev. James, president Cen- 
tenary College, 884. ; 


Shaw, Arthur Marvin, Jr., “A: Threat- 
tened Witch Hunt in an Ante-Bel- 
lum Louisiana College,” 
“Rampant Individualism in an 
Southern College,” 

77. 


123-9; 
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Sheafe, Charles F., Baton Rouge tele- 
graph representative, 448. 


Sheridan, Gen. Phillip H., and riot, 


1083-4; interferes, 1088-90; on 
Wells, 1090; dismisses Wells, 1091; 
Wells’ statement, 1115. 


Sherman, William T., first supt. of 
Louisiana Seminary, 517. 


Sibley, Mary Wells, sister of J. M. 


Wells, 1000 


Sickles, Jackson E., levee board iin 
ber, 542 


Simmons, Z. E., noted, 728, 730; mem- 
ber lottery company, 729 


Sims, Frank, N. O. musician, 144. 


Sisters of Charity, established, 52-3: 
regard for, 62-3; assume payment 
of hospital’s debts, 67; controversy 
over -establishment of nursing 

_ school, 70-6; noted, 80; relieved of 
managerial duties, 85; investiga- 
tion of Charity Hospital, 96. 


Skipwith, Fulwar, early life, 298-9; 
appointed consul at Martinique, 
299; secretary to Monroe, 299; con- 
sul general, 300; commercial agent, 
301; secret mission, 302-3; settle- 
ment in West Florida, 303; finan- 
cial difficulties, 304-5; president 
West Florida Republic, 306; enmity 
‘with Jackson, 307; voyage _ to 
en 308; death, 309; children, 


Skipwith, George G. only son of Ful- 
war Skipwith, 309. 


ss Lelia, elder daughter of 
ulwar Skipwith, 309. | 


Smith, Catherine, early life, 872; 


career, 872. 


a F. O. J., Morse contractor, 437, 


Smither, Nelle, author “Charlotte 
Cushman’s Apprenticeship in New 
Orleans,” 973-80. 


Smith; T. C. H., Morse agent, 449, 
450, 451. 


“Some French Soldiers Who Became 
Louisiana Educators,” by Simone 
de la Souchére Délery, 849-55. 


The South During Reconstruction, by 
E. Merton Coulter, reviewed by 
Walter Prichard, 150-4. 


Spofford, Judge H. N., attacks con- 
stitution of 1864, 1060. e 
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| Stanislaus: Sister, “New Orleans 
Most Beloved Woman,” 97-8. 


Stanley, Marcus Cicero, head of C. H. 
‘Murray Company, 730. 


State Lottery Company, revenues go 
to charity hospital, 66, 68. 


Cyrus W., of voters, 


Steele, H. R., named in Kellogg im- 
peachment, "718, 714. 


Sternberg, Hilgard O’Reilly, author 
“The names ‘False River’ and 

Pointe Coupée’: An Inquiry in 
Historical Geography,” 598-605. 


Stetson, F. L., lottery lawyer, 825. 


Stoddard, Amos, surveyor ane author, 
394, 395, 411. 


Maurice, N. O. musician, 


- Strelezski, Anton, N. O. musician, 133. 


Stuart, James, author on Louisiana, 
394, 397, 406, 412. | 


“A Study of the Trustee Problem in 
the St. Louis Cathedral Church in 
New Orleans, Louisiana, 1842- 
1844,” by Brother Alfonso Comeau, 
C. S. C., 897-971. 


Sumter, Thomas J r., early life, 289- 
90; appointed secretary to Paris 
legation, 291; marriage, 292; Mon- 
roe’s secretary, 293; return to U. a 
294; Minister to Brazil, 294. 


“Sun People, @ ruling class of Natchez 
Indians, 586. 


Taney, Rian B., telegraph decision, 
472; noted, 913, 915. 

Tanner, William, telegraph contrac- 
437; consolidated president, 


“Tatooed-Serpent,” leading Natchez 
war chief, 583, 584; address of wife 
gases: 590-1; judgment of French, 


Terry, J. Randall, register of voters, 
report, 1023; refuses to resign, 
1028, 1030, 1033. 


Texas and Red River Telegraph Com- 
pany, noted, 451. 


Thorpe, Thomas B., candidate for 
supt. of public education, 501. 
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“A Threatened Witch Hunt in an 
Ante-Bellum Louisiana College,” by 
Arthur Marvin Shaw, Jr., 123-9. 


Times-Democrat, established, 785; 
quoted, 796, 800, 803, 804, 808, 811, 
816, 817, 819, 820, 823, 828. 


Tourscher, Francis E., church histor- 
ian, 898 


Townshend, E. C., telegraph contrac- 
tor, 437. 


Trist, Hore Browse, Collector of Cus- 
toms, New Orleans, 276, 302, 356, 


Trudeau, Carlos, certification of Bas- 
trop land, 615. 


Turner, Arlin, “John Howard Payne 
in New Orleans,” 110-22. 


be Robert, edits N. O. Democrat, 


Ulloa, Don Pedro Varela y, noted, 
; opinion of venture, 


Ursulines, and Royal Hospital, 8; 
noted, 14. 


Van Hufflen, H., N. O. musician, 
143-4, 


Van Os, Fides, singer, 871. 


Vandenclooster, Louise Barbé, mar- 
ried Fulwar Skipwith, 304. 


Vandenclooster, Theresa Josephine, 
nt Wm. Herries Herriesse, 


Vaughn, Cora Wills, wife of -P. he 
Hebert, 494. 


Vente, de la, French missionary to 
Natchez Indians, quoted, 478-9. 


Vicksburg, Shreveport and Texas 
Railroad Company, created, 512. 


Vidrine, Dr. Arthur, superintendent 
Charity Hospital, 88. 


Vigilant, Le, Donaldsonville paper, 


Vincent, G. W., donation to — 
Hospital, 80 


Voohries, A. P., candidate for lt. gov., 
1055; noted, 1082. 


Vuillet, New Orleans musician, 139. 
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Walker, Joseph M., Louisiana gov- 
ernor, 497; on internal improve- 
ments, 513; noted, 988. | 


Wallace, W. W., N. O. musician, 132. 


Walsh, Father Patrick, 903; schism 
with Antoine, 904. 


Warmoth, Henry C., governor, 687; 
and Wickliffe, 688, 689 ; early 
career, 698; evaluation, 699; im- 
peached, 701-3; articles of im- 
peachment, 702: congressional re- 
port of, 733; and lottery, 752; 
noted, 64, 1042, 1063. 


Warmoth Board, Governor Warmoth’s 


returning board, 700; restrained, 
700. | 

Warren, Major G. K., levee board 
member, 542. 


Wartegg. Baron Ernest Von Hesse, 
married Minnie Hauck, 863. 


Washington and New Orleans Com- 
pany, Morse telegraph line, incor- 
porated, 430; route proposed, 430; 
reception of ‘agents, 431-2; comple- 
tion, 444; abuses monopoly, 445, 
474; reform, 447, 475 


NVeber, Otto, N. O. musician, 144-5. 


Wehrmann, Mrs. Henry, N. O. en- 
graver of music, 147-9, 


Wells, James Madison, ancestry, 995- 
6; education, 997-8; marriage, 999; 
property, 999, 1000-1; pre-war poli- 
tics, 1001-4; default, 1001-3; repu- 
tation, 1005-6, 1083-4; during war, 
1006-9; rise to power, 1009-16; It. 
governor, 1016, 1019-23; governor, 
10238; conciliation, 1024-37; Con- 
federate period, 1037-47; family 
fight, 1048-51; campaign of 1865, 
1051-64; to legislature, 1066-8; op- 
posed, 1069- 78; collapse, 1078-92; 
fight with Sheridan, 1089-92; re- 
turning board, 1092-8, 1101-4; in- 
vestigation, 1104- 8; indicted, 1108- 
12; last years, 1114-5; summary of 
achievement, 1116-7. 


Wells, Levi, son of J. M. Wells, 1091. 


Wells, Montfort, brother of J. M. 
Wells, 996, 1000, 1001; family fight, 
1047-51. 

Wells, Thomas J efferson, brother J. 
M. Wells, 996, 1000, 1001; elected, 
1003; scandal, 1047-8. 


Wells, Thomas M., son of J. M. Wells, 
1013; member ’ constitutional con- 
vention of 1864, 1018-9. 
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Werlein, Philip P., music store, 859. 


Wharton, J., member Warmoth re- 
turning board, 700. 


“Wheeler agreement,” arbitration of 
contested legislative seats, 706-8. 


ee Judge W. R., noted, 1109, 


—— Edward D., and lottery battle, 


Wickliffe, George M., exacts bribe for 
payment of hospital appropriation, 
64-5; noted, 704; cause for impeach- 
ment, 687-8; New Orleans trial, 
689; ‘committee investigation, 690; 
suspension, 691; impeachment arti- 
cles, 692-4; trial, 695-8. : 


Wickliffe, John C., establishes New 
Delta, 790. 


Wickliffe, R. C., candidate for It. gov., . 
Democratic convention, 1055; 
governor, 517, 525. 


Wiggins, Richard H., author “The 
Louisiana Press and the Lottery,” 
716-884. 


Wilkins, Dr. C. D., and Charity Hos- | 
pital, 85. 


Wilkinson, Gen. James, Carondelet 
tries to use, 611; military com- 
missioner for transfer of Louisiana, 
275-7; noted, 365, 610. 


Wiltz, Louis A., manager of Kellogg 
impeachment, 714; mayor of New 
Orleans, 543. 


Wood, Joseph, English singer, 973. 


Woodbury, Levi P., recommends tele- 
graph, 427. 


ee og A. K., attorney in Morse case, 


Wright, Fannie, author, 397. 


Wright, Dr. Roy, director of Charity 
Hospital, 95-6. 


Wrotnowski, Stanislaus, refuses to 
issue commissions, 1029-30. 


State Lottery Company, 
Mexican firm, 794. 


Zacharie, F. C., noted, 760, 1094; 
against lottery, 761. 


Zook, Samuel K., inventor of tele- 
graph, 437; arrested, 468. 
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